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Foreword 



The proceedings of the first National Conference on Bilingual Education 
were published in the fall of 1972. The conference, held 14-15 April 1972, 
in Austin, and cosponsored by the Texas Education Agency, Education 
Service Center, Region XIII and the United States Office of Education, 
marked the beginning of an* organized; national effort to give bilingual 
education higher priority. 

Dr. Severo Gomez, Associate Commissioner of Education of the Texas 
Education Agency, made the closing presentation, "Where Do We Go 
from Here?" Since then, as evinced by the proceedings of the Eighth In- 
ternational Conference on Bilingual Bicultural Education, held in Seattle 
4 -9 May 1979, bilingual education has grown from revolutionary concepr 
toward established fact. 

The journey has not been easy. There have been triumphs and dis- 
appointments along the way. But a decade of dedicated efforts to meet the 
needs of minority language students has resulted in much-needed reform 
of the traditional monolingual pattern in education. 

A new generation of bilingual educators is visibly eager to carry on the 
work of its precursors. The participation of 3,500 parents, teachers, 
teacher trainers, and administrators at the NABE conference in Seattle 
clearly demonstrates that bilingual education programs across the United 
States remain committed to the educational value of learning in two lan- 
guages. 

The publication of these proceedings reflects the broad issues of con- 
cern to us all. The titles of papers presented at the 1979 NABE Conference 
attest to the current vitality of bilingual education in the United States and 
elsewhere. In like manner, these proceedings indicate a desire to consoli- 
date the gains of the past while preparing to meet the challenges of the 
future. 

In the section on Foundations, the reader will share the excitement of 
recognizing the challenges that bilingual educators face today. In the sec- 
tion on Special Populations, the reader will perceive the international 
scope of bilingual education. Current concerns of bilingual educators in 
the field are discussed in the » ,'tst two sections, Curriculum and Pedagogy. 
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I thank Dr. Juan Juarez, Conference Chairman; Dr. Phillip Gonzales, 
editor of these proceedings; and Dean Frederick Giles, University of 
Washington, for their shared leadership in the planning and implementa- 
tion of a most successful NABE Conference. 

Juan D. Sol's 

NABE President, 1978-79 
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Introduction 

The Eighth Annual International Bilingual Bicultural Education Con- 
ference sponsored by the National Association for Bilingual Education 
provided an opportunity for educators to share ideas about bilingual ed- 
ucation, to provide new perspectives on familiar problems, and to draw 
attention to problems which had not previously been clearly recognized or 
adequately defined. The 244 concurrent sessions, the forty preconference 
workshops, the fifteen major session addresses, and the three keynote talks 
provided a forum for discussion by the more than 3,500 participants of 
topics relevant to parents, teachers, administrators, and teacher trainers 
concerned with the bilingual education of children. In addition, these dis- 
cussions were intended to provide a resource to stimulate further thinking 
and action long after the participants had dispersed. 

This publication of proceedings contains a limited selection of papers 
presented at the 1979 conference. Naturally, the twenty-one papers could 
not provide a complete and exhaustive reporting on all topics examined at 
the conference or of all areas of concern to bilingual educators. Their pur- 
pose, rather, is to provide a sampling of papers reflective of the breadth of 
issues presented and discussed in Seattle during the week of 5-9 May 1979. 

The papers in this publication are grouped into four relatively dis- 
crete areas: Foundations, Special Populations, Curriculum, and Pedagogy. 
In part one, Foundations, noted bilingual educators address the issues 
affecting bilingual schooling. Fillmore discusses classroom use of language 
and language learning as well as the linguistic proficiency teachers need to 
make bilingual education "better in the 1980s." Ramirez shares exciting 
research on bilingual multicultural individuals and suggests that identi- 
fied characteristics associated with such individuals are needed by future 
leaders who indeed can "save the world." Arciniega says that while we 
can be proud of the accomplishments and importance of bilingual ed- 
ucation, we need to face the challenge posed by the schools in our society 
that may be repressing the reform needed to effect better and appropriate 
schooling for bilingual children. In the final paper in this section, an 
understanding and appreciation of cultural difference as well as effective 



participation in divergent cultures are seen by Chavez as important objec- 
tives in public education. 

In part two, Special Populations, bilingual bicultural education is 
seen as a worldwide concern which affects the many populations in various 
and unique ways. In outlining the culturally and linguistically diverse 
nature of multiethnic Japan, Honna discusses the characteristics and 
special problems of several groups with language concerns residing in 
Japan. In the paper by Minaya Portella and Sanches. the similarities and 
differences of bilingual education programs in the United States and Peru 
are contrasted. The concept of bilingual education needs to be expanded 
to incorporate the language and culture of the Indian peoples who are 
largely unserved by programs specifically designed to promote language 
maintenance or language restoration, says L-upris in his paper on the im- 
pact of multicultural education. Va'squez suggests that motivation may 
vary from population to population and that education for the Chicano 
needs to reflect this population's value system if it is to be effective. St. 
Clair and Bassett present a sociohistorical overview of the question of lan- 
guage renewal among Native Americans, which introduced a panel dis- 
cussion conducted as a major session of the 1979 conference. 

Part three. Curriculum, includes curricular concerns at the teacher 
training, vocational, and local educational agency levels. Valencia shares 
his expertise as a teacher trainer in his paper, which discusses various ap- 
proaches to bilingual teacher training. Sutman provides comprehensive 
guidelines for teacher-training curriculum in bilingual education, in- 
cluding discussions of teacher competencies, subject area methodologies 
and teaching strategies, and ideas regarding classroom management. 
Gilman, de Frutos, and Christensen explain the reasons for needing a bilin- ' 
gual outreach program in the Reno area and further describe the 
mechanism for such a homebound tutoring program. A systems approach 
employed in a community college English as a Second Language/bilin- 
gual vocational program is presented as a model for the college-level bi- 
lingual curriculum in the paper by Kotesky. Jacobson explains the con- 
current approach to bilingual bicultural education and the need for equal 
importance to be' given to both languages in his paper on the "Laredo 
Experiment." In the final paper in this section, Otheguy, Otto, and Siffeti 
explore the use of the vernacular language and its possible effects on the 
learning of English in college-level subject matter courses. 

Part four, Pedagogy, includes enlightening information on the cur- 
rent research involving use of tests with bilingual children in Archuleta's 
and Cervantes' paper on the "misplaced child." Preston discusses semi- 
hnguahsm, its origins, and its educational implications as it relates to the 
"nonlearner," and offers suggestions regarding instruction that should be 
provided such children. Met and Thuy provide useful ideas for developing 
materials designed to meet individual student's needs in a bilingual class- 
room. In a very practical paper especially meaningful for bilingual 
teachers, Hansen-Krening suggests language experiences as means of help- 

J 



ing promote language development as well as reading skill acquisition. A 
research study explaining a successful peer-tutoring program in which 
social factors were found useful in promoting second-language acquisition 
is explained in the paper by Johnson and August. Finally, interesting re- 
search on spelling errors exhibited by bilinguals in two countries is dis- 
cussed by Staczek. 

The editor would like to thank the many individuals who assisted with 
the publication of the Proceedings of the Eighth Annual International Bi- 
lingual Bicultural Education Conference. First, the initial reading, screen- 
ing, and editorial comments of Araceli Furby, Jose Francisco Villarreal, 
and Jesus Rodriguez of the University of Washington Bilingual Programs 
are gratefully acknowledged. Additionally, the many hours of typing, 
proofreading and correcting done by Diane Collum and the assistance 
provided by Howard Horstman in the final copy proofreading are cer- 
tainly appreciated. Finally, a special thanks is extended to the NABE 
Executive Board for commissioning this publication. 

Phillip C. Gonzales 
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Bilingual Education in the Eighties: 
Making a Good Thing Better 

Lily Wong Fillmore 
University of California at Berkeley 



This summer marks the end of one decade of involvement in bilingual 
education m this country. I think those of us in this room who are old 
enough to have : gone through those first ten years will agree with me that it , 
has not be* 11 boring. We have experienced the challenge and excitement of 
turning those vague promises we made in project proposals into working 
educational programs, and we have experienced the joy of watching the 
programs we created and the children they served come into their own. We 
have felt the exhilaration of being in the front ranks of an educational 
crusade. We nay e faced and battled a powerful group of critics and 
detractors who have been trying to convince us that what we are doing is 
not merely wrong, but downright un-American. 

Lately* we have come to the sobering realization that, although we 
have accomplished a great deal in these first ten years — in figuring out how 
to establish and conduct bilingual education programs— there is still much 
that remain to be done. In general, what we have accomplished has been 
solid and the children we have served have profited from these programs; 
but we know that we are not doing as good a job as possible. Overall, we 
have to admit, the results of bilingual education have been mixed. 

N 0 doubt each of us has a list of good reasons why this has. been the 
case. We have been operating under incredible handicaps. During these 
ten years we have had to figure out not only how one ought to conduct 
bilingual education under ideal conditions, but also how to do it with 
personnel who, at times, are unsympathetic to what we are trying to do, or 
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who are linguistically and culturally unqualified to serve well in these 
programs. Not only have we had to design curricula for these programs, we 
have als° had to create from scratch the instructional materials to be used, 
since nothing appropriate was ready at hand. And we have had to deal 
^th the animosity that these programs engender in people who fear 
anything they cannot understand. 

YJc know that ten years is a very short time, where educational and 
social changes are concerned. We have done as much as possible. Looked 
at in terms of what has been accomplished despite the handicaps under 
which we have been operating, the achievements are impressive, and we 
can well b e proud of them. Nevertheless, in many places, the fate of 
bilingual education is uncertain. In California, as in ? number of other 
states where bilingual education has been established by law, each 
legislative session puts the programs into jeopardy. Each year, a clutch of 
bills gets thrown into the legislative hopper designed to weaken, diminish, 
or destroy bilingual education. 

Such actions stem basically from fear and a hick of understanding of 
what bil^gual education is all about ; they are almost always supported 
with evidence that bilingual education does not work. It is clear to those of 
us who believe that bilingual education is the soundest way to educate non- 
EngHsh-speaking children in our society that the only fitting response to 
such attacks is a strong counterattack. Unfortunately, there has been little 
agreement among us of late as to what the target of this counterattack 
ought to be, or what kinds of forces we should pull together. There are 
those who would go after our opponents by marshalling evidence to prove 
that they are wrong, i.e., if we come up with the right things to measure, 
we could prove that indeed bilingual education has worked. 

But what we are up against is emotional : fear and ignorance are not 
likely to be dispelled by evidence that calls for any sort of special 
perceptions, evidence that requires a special effort for it to be recognized. 
There are others who, while recognizing the emotional tone of the 
opposition , (see the . attacks as basically grounded in politics; they have 
argued that the place. to fight back is in the political arena. We should 
marshal our political, forces (and bilingual education has powerful ' 
political forces behind it) to secure our ground. We need to demonstrate 
that the forces which favor bilingual education are mightier than the ones 
that stand against it. Or 50 this group would have us feel. But again, we 
may be underestimating the strength of the opposition. It would be nice to 
think that right adds to our might, but as the old Chinese saying goes, 
"Though they may be wrong, they're still mighty powerful strong. 

My words have- probably sounded pretty pessimistic so far; I don't 
mean them, to, for I am an optimist where bilingual education is. 
concerned. I believe that in che end, faith and common sense will triumph 
over fear and ignorance. I have faith that bilingual education works, but 
my common sense tells me that the best plan for dealing w i t h the - 
opposition is to make bilingiial education work better. 
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Along with the rest of you, I have spent these past ten years helping 
bilingual education works better in the future than it does now. I am 
going. I have trained teachers, designed material, and done research. At 
the end of a decade's experience and commitment, I now have a clear idea 
of what sorts of things I don't yet know that I ought *o know ; and many of 
those things, I suspect, are of central importance to our task. 

J assume, then, that the best answer to our critics is to make sure that 
bilingual education works better in the future than it does now. I am 
convinced that the most direct steps to improvement in bilingual education 
is through a solid program of hard-nosed research. We need to understand 
much better than we now do just what processes are involved in teaching 
students in two languages in the same program, especially when one of the 
languages is being learned as a second language. Only after achieving such 
an understanding can we expect to improve the quality of instruction that 
is offered in the bilingual classroom. 

In the rest of this talk, I would like to identify and discuss some 
questions I believe most urgently need answering in bilingual education. 
They are not the only ones, of course, but from my perspective as both a 
linguist , and a bilingual educator, they are certainly among the most 
crucial ones affecting instructional practices in the bilingual classroom. 

I will address two issues in the practice of bilingual education that are 
of particular interest to a linguist. The first I will deal with in some detail: 
how can the language that is used in the bilingual classroom be chosen and 
shaped in order to achieve all that it must? The other I will deal with as it 
relates to the first : what degree of linguistic proficiency is needed to make 
it possible for a teacher to teach in a bilingual classroom? 

Language Usage in the Bilingual Classroom 

The question of how language gets used in the bilingual classroom is a key 
issue in why many programs do not show very good results, either in subject 
matter instruction or in second -language teaching. 

Let us remind ourselves what is involved in language use in any 
instructional setting. First of all, the language used for instructional 
purposes must carry informational content. It is the medium by which 
teachers impart the skills and information that students are expected to 
acquire, and it is the means by which they determine whether the students 
have learned what they are supposed to learn. To be successful, such 
language must follow the principles of conversational cooperation that the 
philosopher Paul Grice has described: it has to be informative, complete, 
accurate, relevant, clear, orderly, and direct. In other words, instruction . 
must be presented in language that permits the learner to make sense of 
the information being presented, and to learn what is being taught. As 
important as it is for the instructional language to follow the principles of., 
well -formed discourse, it must also be appropriate to the ability level of the 
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learners. That is, its level of difficulty should not exceed the ability of the 
students to understand, nor should it be too easy. 

Most of us would present a lesson in very different language 
depending on whether we were giving it to high school students or to fourth 
graders, and we would also be likely to use quite different levels of 
language depending on whether we were instructing high-achieving or 
low-achieving students. Speakers take account of the age, ability levels, 
and experiences of their audience, and they make quite natural 
adjustments depending C n what they believe the listeners' level of 
understanding to be. Sometimes, of course, the instructional language 
used in a classroom by the teacher is set at a particular level , based on fixed 
ideas of what the capability of students at that grade level is. We have all 
known kindergarten teachers who insist on speaking to their classes as if 
they were talking to three-year-olds. Also, because the language and 
general ability levels represented in any classroom tend to vary among 
students, it is not always easy to take every individual's ability into account 
in determining at what level instructional language ought to be set. 

The ideal instructional situation, then, is one with a homogeneous 
class of students and a teacher who remains sensitive to their uniformly 
expanding abilities. But real situations and real tea'chers usually fall short 
of that idealization. ' 

Hugh Mehan, in his 1974 study of the language used for instructional 
purposes in an English monolingual first grade classroom, found that the 
teachers instructions used in presenting lessons tended to, be vague, 
ambiguous, and incomplete. Consider, for example, an excerpt from 
Mehan's transcripts (1974) in which the teacher presented a lesson on 
spatial relations. She asked the children to draw a line on theirpapers and 
then to draw another object in relation to that line. 

[Teacher:] Yes. Lets take our green crayon and make a line at the 
bottom of your paper. Just take your green crayon and make a green 
line at the bottom. 

[Child #1:] Like that? , 

[Teacher.: ] Yeah. 

[Child # 2 : ] Now what are we going to do? ? 

[Teacher:] Now take your orange crayon and make an orange worm 
under the green line. Pretend that's grass. Just a little wiggle. Here let 
me show you on this one. An orange worm . 

[Child #2 ; ] Hey, can you make it on yours? 

[Child #3:] Under? 

[Teacher: ] No, I'm watching you make yours. 
[Child #3:] Over here? 

[Child #1 : ] Under? 

■;• . 1 \ . 
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[Teacher: ] Listen, I'm going to say it just once. Make an orange worm 
under the green line. 

[Child #2:] Like that? 

[Teacher: ] Beautiful. Okay. We are going to pretend that green line is 
the grass, okay? Can you pretend that with me? All right, where is the 
orange worm? 

[Child #4: ] Right there. 

[Teacher: ] Okay, tell me where he is. 

[Child #4: ] Under the grass. 

[Teacher: ] Okay, now, would you please make, um, a, a little brown seed 
under the grass? 

[Child #1 : ] How do you make a little brown seed? 

[Child #5: ] Easy. You see. You go like :hi« Srmple. A little circle. 

[Child #1:] jLike that? 

[Teacher: ] Oh, beautiful. 

[Quid #3: ] Look at mine. 

[Child #1:] Under what? 

[Teacher:] Under the grass. 

She went on in this vein, directing the students to draw other 
objects — worms, flowers and the sun, below, on, and above the green line " 
they have drawn across the sheet. On numerous occasions the instructions 
were so imprecise that they were uninterpretable. The children had to ask 
for clarification and for more information. Between the instructions, the 
teacher rsked the children to describe the location of the objects they had 
drawn relative to the green line, pr the grass. She did this by asking where 
questions, for which she always expected a complete sentence, but she 
never came right out and asked for it. When the. children offered her^ 
factually and linguistically correct responses* such as "under the grass," 
she would let them know that their answers were inadequate. In ordinary 
circumstances, a speaker hardly ever needs to give complete-sentence 
responses to questions of the form "Where is the worm?" The full-sentence 
response, "The worm is under the gr^ss," contains redundant 
information —information that doesn't need to be mentioned again. A 
response containing only the information asked for is far more 
appropriate. In each case in our transcript the teacher tried, to get the 
children to respond with the full form, by asking a question such as "Can 
you say it in a sentence?" To children at that age and level of 
understanding, there is a very feeble consciousness of such a metalinguistic 
notion as the "sentence, '* certainly nothing strong enough to be teased out 
with this kind of questioning. What the children understood from this 
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Kv Vi'.'^ »^r»-v ifu rr,^ no doubt couid figure out what the teacher had in 
•M.n.! vhrt, ,hr «.,:d I rr 1 fJ kr out o U r green c ravon and make a line at 

• hi- *>.>i<om , f v o, tf ;.,,prf. , r Now takr vour orange crayon and make an 
»ti-ig- *of.;, lint ir? thr green iifir These instructions would be easy 
-•n.i.gh .» .rirerpi-f time tn r^h case the teacher apparently 
lriii.,rMi.. i/rd what ihe wjrued the 1 Ij« to do Ihev wouldn't really need 
.1 4m. w «^ M , hr words ar thr bottom of vo U r paper" or "under the gretSn 

!ll< "- 1 '" >'der figure our what behavioral response the teacher was 
•'vr.i^ f . t -In if trom fhern rhn would onlv nred to watch her or their 
rn«W> , oj,, pr rh*-r».hng LUmifijcrs Bur much of this lesson, presented as - 
x «n vKr, Mehan nhirrvrd sf would nor have been interpretable. For 
rt, " 1,lr * V " jr ~ J" wid that rhe green linr is grass, okay? Can 

m>, pr^rrwf * ir h me- I hat o>ul*f not have been interpreted by the 
hd<!r~n ;o 5 ».,r "una gin a rv feJinpjjj classroom, unless the children knew 
f prerrnd ind what it rnrjnr. to give the green line 'the new 
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r hls «nir % !f*ii»n thrn which drspite k« imperfections probably 
*.irkr.| «rl! -n.'Migh ;n rhr xavr of rhr Fnglish speaking students', would 
hr r n .pure HKi.^qo.ur in rhr bilingual cla.ssroom where'someor all of 
:hr 4ru.frri(« : irr f.kriv to^e unable to comprehend English totally,.. The 
■pHrtion vimi might hr asking at rhis -moment is. "What is our speaker 
■Vi,1im< up 1^ >he going to trii us ; not to use English in teaching subject 
m urrr ,n thr bilingual elj.Mn«m->" Thr answer: of course, is "No. not at 
• 11 Kngluh is obvupusiv a nrecuarv part of bilingual programs in this 
-fMintfv- If if werr not u.sed for instructional 'purposes at all. these 
pro-am* wo M !H nor be bilingual, and thr nori English-speaking students 
To rhrse programsCwo.jld have a .ar more difficult time learning English 
ban rhrv do In order to learn English efficiently and effectively. learners 
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must hear it used in a variety of settings by a variety of speakers. They need 
to hear it in the classroom and in the school yard, from teachers and from 
peers. The English used by teachers in the bilingual classroom for 
instructional purposes serves a vital function for the students who are in the 
process of learning that language. It constitutes a part of the essential 
language input that the learner needs, the linguistic materials on which he 
is going to be basing his analysis of the structure of this new language. 

The process of learning a language requires that one figures out the 
full set of rules by which it is structured -unconsciously, of course. In 
order to be able to do that, one must hear the language as it is spoken by its 
speakers in social situations in which the learner is a participant. English as 
a second language lessons in which the language itself is the subject matter 
seldom in themselves provide the right kind of exposure. Students 
definitely need to experience hearing English in a context in which it is 
used for presenting other subject matter. 

The same goes for the other language that is used in any bilingual 
classroom. Most, if not all, bilingual programs must include, for 
integration purposes, some children who are not of the linguistic or ethnic 
group directly served by the program. These children are fi: quently 
recruited for bilingual programs with the promise that the experience will 
give them a rare and valuable opportunity to pick up a second language. 
Thus, the lessons they take part in which are carried out in that language 
are going to have to provide needed input on which to base their learning 
of it as a second language. In both cases, therefore, the language used for 
instructional purposes in bilingual classrooms must serve the same dual 
function: not only must it communicate the information and skills 
associated with the subject matter being taught, but it must also serve as 
linguistic input for language learning purposes. 

This, then, is what makes . bilingual education the complex 
undertaking that it is; but then nobody ever said it was going to be easy. 
The kind. of talk the teacher engages in, in either language, has to meet the 
conditions of clarity, precision, orderliness, and the like, that I described 
for instructional language in general, but it has to meet these conditions at 
a much higher level than in a monolingual classroom setting. It must be 
used in such a way that the learners, even though they don't understand at 
the beginning what is being said , can tigure out what the intended message 
is. Language which serves successfully as input for the process of second 
language learning is different from ordinary language use in a number of 
important ways. m : 

First, generally speaking, instructional language is much more richly 
contextuahzed than ordinary language. The language that is most useful 
to language learners, be they first- or secontf-language learners, must be 
clearly* anchored in the speech situation most of the time. It is talk that 
pertains to the participants in the speech event , to what they are currently 
experiencing, to knowledge that they clearly share, and so on. I have found 
in my own research on second -language learners that speakers talking to 
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aero-. The learners if ,hnvn„,,.M ° n, " b " cucs » 8« mesage 

of „o„„e, b a, en^Uis „^ n 7„'/' f°t™ u " n i„r te ° f * k J" d 
availahl#» r-r. _i contextual information wh ch is 

learners, realizing that such ta k 1/ i ^ ^ be,n «' s P oken - Th e 
situation, will assume th« it U n m ' pHySiCal 3nd social 

addretl Thi i! „ ""'^ the "^nrs being 

"simplified" in any wav hat t °* 9rUCtUres bec °™ 

people talking m l, * V * them ^"""a^a'ly ; however, 

people talk.ng to language learners have a definite tendency to avoid 

e 1 eTt"^" ^"^ore I era s ' 

"Ss : n b rr i* w h henever the ,e ™ ^ - 

u . oulii repetitions or rephrasing are verv useful r-r, .ki 
language learners: they not only give the leaders a . thai of 

,J . in g ener ai >: both form and content 
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tend to be adjusted in response to feedback provided by the learners. 
When learners indicate noncomprehension, cooperative speakers will 
repeat, paraphrase, demonstrate, gesture, talk louder, or. in extreme 
cases, simply change the subject/to help the learner out. On the other 
hand, when learners respond appropriately to what the speaker has said, 
usmg whatever language they have learned up to that point, the speaker is 
encouraged to go on. Seeing that they are understood, speakers lessen the 
degree to which they adjust the form and content of .their talk to the 
earners comprehension level. In this way. as the learners make progress in 
the new language, they are continuously provided with input of just the 
appropriate level of difficulty, and this level increases as their control over 
the new language develops. 

It is by this pattern of adjusting and readjusting that more 
accomphshed speakers of a language give help to those who are learning it 
either as a first or as a second language. The ability on the part of speaker 
to make the kinds of modifications I have been describing requires takin* 
very close notice of the learners' needs and problems. Most people have the 
ability and the intuitions to do what is required on their part to provide 
such help I found ,n my own study of second-language acquisition that 
young children are particularly good at providing this kind of help to 
learners. Even kindergarten-age children are quite aware of when others- 
understand them or not. and they have a keen sense of what would be easy 
to understand and what would be hard. 

Take, for example, this excerpt from the transcripts of recording I 
made of the interaction between second-language learners and their 
English-speaking friends. This particular excerpt is from a session 
involving Jesus, a seven-year-old Spanish-speaking child who was in the 
process of learning English, and his English-speaking friend. Matthew 

k TTu T J" 3 " threC m ° mhs after J« ds had arrived from Mexico.' 
so he had had only three months' exposure to English at this time! He wa< 
very smart had a great ear. and a good memory for colorful expressions 
picked up from his buddies in the context of hours of play: "Shut uo 
stupid! , "So what?", "Oh, my gosh", VI goo f ', "Be quiet youl", and "wi 
beat, em up after school." By using appropriately his actually very limited \ 
repertory of English expressions, Jesus was able to give the impression that " 
he understood a lot of English. He played for hours on end with his 
English-speaking friends, and although he was construed in what h e : 
could say, he was nevertheless able to get along quite nicely with what he 
had I had the following conversation with Matthew, Jesus' Enriish- 
speaking friend after the boys had been playing together for close fo an 
hour entirely ,n English. Matthew turned to me and asked- 
Matthew: Hey, teacher got a TV, right? 
Observer: Do I have a TV? Yes. 

Matthew: Did you watch "The House without a Christmas Tree" last 
night?. 
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Observer: No. 

Matthew : Tell Jesus why he don't watch Channel 5 Th 

to be on again. ^nannel 5. That program is going 

Observer: Why don't you tell him yourself? 
.- MattheW:,CaUSehed - , tknowwhatr ms aying 

ttt^SZS? «- HngHsh 

course, related only to evems and ^ ^ ^ M ° f < hat < a * of 
-volved in. Matthew had assu red ^ tW ° Were mu <-lly 

understand anything; but in thTs conv many that could 

told him. re ,iab,y, fhat U?l^^~^^**»*l* 

3 topic that 

language learne^L °o <° * needs of the 

-ay ask. a m I makingsuch ™ ^ d ™ Have it, why, you 

comes naturally « relatively easy when ° " ° Ut that d ° in * wha < 

basis. It is easy, too, to limit your tilt ? 7 ""eracting on a one-to-one 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
child. The classroom teacher in Si ,i P ,aym SS ames with another 
familiar necessarily spends a g od dla oTriT ' Whfcb ™ a ~ — . 
whole rather than to individuals vlr^Zn ^ '° **' « 3 

=r,d^ 

consider. And when the objective of talk , , ,h 1 individuals <° 

>« « impossible to limit to£ to snarl, teaChing ° f SUl * Ct ma ""- 
utterances adequately ed ex P erIen ces, or to contextualize 

^ £25; * ^ < ha < * * ^ 

Montreal immersion^am Zl^T' * ,eamin *- The 
learn a second language ThZeh h S Wn / S There ' chi,d ™ do 
that language. ^^^ ZL^ ^ < au * h < - 

teachers in American bta e <W CCrtain advan <age over 

Montreal program, the childre^l rt i n ,, aSSeS ' H ° WeVer - In ^e 
while the degree and kind of£SS3f"^ "° " ^ S ° for a 

-ake was essentially the um^^X^^*?**" "-ded to 
was easier for them than it couW be fo r ^ ° f this ' k 

-tually said, and to ££££ Z ^ what they 

understand what was going on And whM S ° the dass c °"' d 

matter during the period beife th^hil^ 'T - chin * ^ject 

they regarded the actual .^commu„k a Z ^ French ^ we »- 

•^^^tfJttgXZ -n't othe; 
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In our own bilingual classrooms, the situation is far more complex. 
One almost always finds a huge range of language proficiency represented 
in the classroom. There are children who speak no English at all, those 
who speak nothing but English, and every conceivable combination of the 
two languages between these extremes. 

It is going to be difficult for the teacher to decide how much to modify 
the language in which instruction is being given, or to know how much to 
limit what is talked about in the course of the instruction. If the language 
is set at too high a level, the language learners are not going tc get much 
out of the lesson ; if it is set too low, those who know the language are likely 
to be bored. What most reasonable people do in a situation such as this is 
to aim somewhere in the middle and hope for the best. Consequently, the 
system fails at both ends: the language being used for instructional 
purposes is not all that useful to the learners as language input data, and 
the information that is intended to be conveyed is not getting through to 
the students. Some teachers have tried to remedy the situation by offering 
the same instruction first in one language and then in the other, either 
back to back or in two different periods of the day. But such translational 
methods — and there are many variations on this theme— do not help the 
situation at all, at least as far as language learning is concerned. When this 
method is used the teacher is relieved of any responsibility to modify the 
instructional language for the sake of the language learners. The feeling is 
that the adjustments are unnecessary since those who don't understand will 
be able to learn what is being taught when it is offered in the other 
language. Thus the language is probably useless to the learners as input. 
Since the learner gets the same material at a separate time in a language he 
understands, he has little reason to figure out what is being said in the new 
language. Lastly, the amount of material that can be covered in a school 
day is cut roughly in half by this method. 

The situation, of course, is not as hopelessly. complicated as I have 
made it seem. It is complicated, to be sure /but it is resolvable. There are 
teachers — many perhaps sitting in this audience today— who have figured 
out how to handle the problems I have been discussing in this talk. I have 
seen a few in action, and. I have marveled at their abilitv to facilitate both 
language learning and subject matter learning. Research is badly needed 
to identify and make teachable what such teachers have figured out on 
their own and are doing in their classrooms. Many master teachers cannot 
themselves articulate what it is that they know and do intuitively; we will 
have to watch closely to learn what sensitivities they have that the rest of us 
lack. 

The point of such research is to discover what successful instructional 
performance in a bilingual classroom is likerWhat I have in mind is not to 
go into the classroom and pull out of.lt a teacher's guide that can be 
handed to other teachers to follow. What we can gain through such 
research is rather a map of a process, a blueprint that we might use for 
training teachers. Until we can. adequately characterize what bilingual 
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teachers must be able to do, we cannot adequately train them to do it. 
Until that time, teachers are pretty much left on their own with respect to 
this essential aspect of teaching. 

Language Proficiency of Teachers 

The skills and ability needed to use language in the ways I have said 
that it needs to be used in the classroom require a very high degree of 
facility with the language. The teacher must be able to deal with its 
subtleties and complexities in order to make all the necessary adjustments 
and still be clear, precise, and relevant. An important question needs to be 
raised in research : just how proficient in each language does a teacher 
' need to be in order to handle the linguistic demands of serving a bilingual 
program? This will not be an easy question to answer, both because of the 
inherent problem of figuring out how to judge what a person must know in 
order to handle anything as complex as teaching, and then how to measure 
that knowledge; and because of the political issues involved. These 
problems notwithstanding, we must deal with this question. If we don't, we 
are avoiding a major problem in bilingual education. The results of 'this 
kind of research might help us not only to select teachers better, but also to 
provide the kind of language training needed by teachers and prospective 
teachers for bilingual programs. 

Conclusion 

These are just two of the questions I believe need to be investigated 
through research. Answers to them would help us know better how to 
improve the instructional process in our classrooms. 

At present, much of our instructional practice is supported only by 
faith and goodwill. We need to exchange those temporary supports with a 
more permanent foundation in solid research. These are matters not just 
for researchers to be worried about; we all have to be involved: 
practitioners, parents, administrators, and researchers alike. The fate of 
bilingual education may well depend on whether the right research 
questions are asked and on how these questions are answered. Professional 
researchers will be needed in formulating these questions, but it takes the 
wisdom that comes from 'day-to-day familiarity with actual classroom 
practices to determine wh«t questions most need asking. What is 
imperative, in other words, is that collaborative research efforts bring 
researchers and practitioners together to consider what needs to be studied 
and how to carryout the research so that the findings of such investigations 
, prove most useful to practitioners. We really cannot afford to do it in any 
other way. 
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The title of my talk this afternoon -"How Bilingual Multicultural 
Education Can Save the World" -implies that; the world needs saving! 
And, indeed, a look at national and world events indicates that there is 
much distrust among peoples throughout, the world. Witness our problems 
in international relations: there have . been miscommunication and 
evidence of hurt feelings caused by blunders of our government (in its 
present monolingual, monocultural form) in dealing with other countries. 

Closer to home, the gasoline and fuel shortages tHaT>we are 
experiencing provide direct evidence that we are dependent on the 
resources of other countries and tha^a crisis in any one country can affect 
all the countries of the world. In addition, it looks as if we were moving 
toward some serious confrontations between conservatives and liberals over 
affirmative action, taxes, and continued government support of social, 
health, and educational programs. . 

The gas crisis also leads us to ask such questions as "Can we trust the 
oil companies? our. political leaders? the agencies of our government?" In 
fact, can we trust anyone in an inflation economy which appears to pit 
taxpayers against the government, tenants against landlords, unions 
against businesses, farmers against consumers, investors against spenders? 

Given the existence of these problems and others, only strong leaders 
who are adaptable; sensitive to social cues, flexible, and not influenced by 
stereotypes and external characteristics such as appearance, accents, and 

< : -. . . . , .' is 
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Bicognitive Orientation to Life Scale and the California Psychological 
Inventory (Ramirez, Cox, and Castaneda, 1977) demonstrate this 
flexibility. 

• Flexibility in Perception of the World. This was evidenced by the 
variety of world views reported by our college subjects (Ramirez, Cox, 
Garza, and Castaneda, 1978). 

• Leadership Flexibility. Experiences reported in life histories by 
Mexican American college students and scores obtained by these same 
subjects on a leadership potential and flexibility scale (Ramirez, Cox, and 
Castaneda, 1977) provide evidence of leadership flexibility in 
multicultural. 

• Adaptability. College students reported accepting and being 
accepted by people of different ages, sexes, backgrounds, and walks of life 
(Ramirez, Cox, Garza, and Castaneda, 1978). 

• Interethnic Skills. The multicultural Chicano subjects exhibited 
the following interethnic skills : 

1. Cultural facilitation: introducing others to one's own culture or to 
other groups with which one is familiar; serving as teachers of culture 
and history. 

2. Intercultural mediation: helping people of different groups to 
communicate with each other and understand each other to prevent 
conflicts and misunderstandings and to foster cooperation (Ramfrez, 
Cox, Garza, and Castaneda, 1978). 

This area, intercultural leadership and mediation, is currently being 
addressed by our research, so I would like to give an overview of our 
research program in this area. 

Flexibility, Unity, and Transcendence Model 
of Multiculturalism 

The predictions we make in our study are based on a model of 
multiculturalism we have been developing entitled "Flexibility, Unity, and 
Transcendence." Basically, the model describes socialization and life 
experiences as determining degree of openness to diversity in self, others, 
and in sociocultural environments. This degree of openness, in turn, 
determines the size and richness (heterogeneity) of the person's perspective 
and behavioral repertoires, the richness of personality-building elements 
which determine how flexible and adaptable the person is to the demands 
of life. Flexibility and adaptability contribute to the degree to which a 
person is comfortable in sociocultural situations; that is, whether a person 
behaves as a "monocultural," as a "functional bicultural" with a 
preference for one culture or another, or as a "synthesized multicultural" . 
who is identified with several sociocultural groups. The size and richness of 
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the perspective and behavioral repertoires also determine a person's 
orientation toward developing knowledge of self and self-growth . 

Our hypothesis is that multicultural persons will use more effective 
behaviors to get a group composed of members of different ethnic groups 
to reach consensus of opinion (under conditions of confict) and will be 
more flexible in the kinds of leadership behaviors they use than persons 
who are not multicultural. Effective behaviors and a flexible leadership 
style have been described as including the following: 

1 . Permitting all the group members to express their opinions 

2. Giving equal status to opinions expressed by each member 

3. Clarifying opinions expressed by individual group members as 
necessary 

4. Providing direction without being authoritarian 

5. Attempting to mediate between members 

6. Remaining neutral; that is, not "taking sides" with any of the 
members of the group. 

Group Work Sessions 

Three students, a Black, an Anglo, and a Chicano, were selected and 
trained to assume each of three roles: a pro, a con, and a fence-sitting 
position on a controversial problem dealing with preservation of the 
cultural integrity of a hypothetical nonindustrialized society. The subjects 
were Chicano male college students from either Texas or California ; some 
were multicultural and some were not. The subjects were assigned to be 
coordinators for the four-person groups, although it appeared as if they 
were selected by chance. The procedure is as follows: 

1. The coordinator is instructed to try to get his group to achieve 
consensus on the controversial problem. 

2. jL.ach member of the group reads a summary of the problem. The 
group has twenty minutes to discuss the problem; the discussion 
between the confederates holding the con and pro positions is heated. 

3. Fifteen minutes into the discussion the student playing the fence-sitter 
role switches to either the pro or con position, leaving one member of 
the group who is in disagreement. This member maintains his 
opinion, so the group never achieves consensus. 

4. Then the coordinator reports the results to the experimenter who asks 
him to rate the three members of his group on various indices (how 
cooperative, capable.open, etc). The group sessions are tape-recorded 
as well as observed in order to rate the coordinator on leadership 
behaviors. 

We have barely completed collecting our data, but preliminary 
findings indicate that multicultural are more effective as leaders in many 
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of the criterion behaviors: they are assertive but democratic in their style ; 
they, use more mediation in attempting to get members of their group to 
see the value of each others point of view; they are more successful in 
remaining neutral during the discussion and they make fewer errors of 
communication. They do not misinterpret one members position to 
another member, and they help clarify issues over which there is a 
difference of opinion. Finally, they are less critical and express less hostility 
toward the dissenting member. 

Our ultimate objectives are to train people to use effective interethnic 
leadership skills which lead to less alienation and greater understanding in 
conflict situations in mixed groups. However, training in multiculturalism 
or bilingualism is extremely difficult; thus the great need for bilingual 
multicultural educational programs. 

Bilingual Multicultural Education Encourages 
Development of Multiculturalism 

Our life history research has established that early socialization and life 
experiences are of great importance in encouraging development of 
multiculturalism. Also important are parental and teacher attitudes 
toward diversity in people and in sociocultural environments (Ramirez and 
Cox, in press). It is important to give children the message that they can 
learn from everybody. 

Our findings show that education experiences are crucial: meeting 
and interacting with people of different ethnic groups and socioeconomic 
backgrounds while at the same time maintai. ..ig close ties with people of 
your original group leads to a multicultural orientation. Also important 
are being in a position to teach others about your culture and language, 
and having an early opportunity to interact with adults and peers of 
different backgrounds and ethnic groups under conditions of cooperation 
and equality of status. Our data also point to the importance of "true 
bilingualism'* in the development of multicultural orientations to life 
(Ramfrez, Cox, and Castaneda, 1977). "True bilingualism" is more than 
knowing lexicon and syntax of two languages: it is knowing diversity 
through the experience that represents the two or more linguistic and 
cultural realities. Developing bilingualism through early experience fosters 
understanding and communication, not just at superficial levels. The 
potential for internalization of cultural diversity is nowhere greater than in 
our bilingual multicultural education programs. 

In order to ensure that we can provide multicultural leaders, we must 
concentrate on fighting to save bilingual multicultural education. We 
must hold the line against opposition until the current political tide of 
retrenchment dissipates. 

In his most recent newsletter (1979), Congressman Leon Panetta told 
his constituents "We live in a world that is rapidly shrinking as the 
technologies of communications and transportation grow more advanced, 
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and as the role of international economics in our everyday lives becomes 
increasingly important. Unless this nation finds ways of improving its 
knowledge and understanding of foreign language and foreign cultures, 
we will be placing a severe handicap on our ability to understand, 
influence, and react to world events." 

James Baldwin, the Black writer, in a recent speech at the University 
of California at Berkeley (Los Angeles Times, 1979), echoed Panetta's 
views but emphasized the importance of recognizing the diversity that is 
reflected in members of minority groups in our own country. He said, "I 
suggest that what the rulers of this country don't know about the world 
which surrounds them is the price they pay for not knowing me. If they 
couldn't deal with my father, "how are they going to deal with the people in 
the streets of Tehran? I could have told them if they had asked." 

: Our mission as bilingual multicultural educators is clear: we must 
train multicultural to be our future leaders. 
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Although genuinely honored and pleases, to have been invited as one of the 
keynote speakers, I face you this afternoon with mixed emotions. In fact, 
let me put it stronger than that. Given the status of bilingual education 
today, before you stands a man who is simultaneously proud, troubled, 
and angry. 

I want to discuss the things driving those developments and share 
some thoughts about the why and the implications, and most important of 
all, the where to from here— porque ahora es cuando. The next two years 
are the critical ones, and we had better face that full square. And 
incidentally, it may well be that Hispanics, as the largest of the language- 
minority groups, will have to play the principal role and carry the major 
responsibility in that struggle. 

As so many of you in this audience have noted in your speeches and in 
some of the things you write and talk about, it is always a beautifully 
reinforcing and self-renewing experience to participate in this kind of 
conference. Perhaps the most satisfying aspect to me is the opportunity to 
listen to, interact with, and marvel at the caliber of the new wave of— la 
nueva ola de— bilingual educators. My chest and soul fill with pride to 
note the strength, vigor, and intellectual power which that new wave 
represents. For in the fullest sense of the word that is what the fight for 
bilingual education has always been about and is now.: the right to seek the 
best way to ensure que los niiestros grow up proud and confident about 
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themselves and their abilities, And equally important is ihat they become 
imbued mil ...a s.ncere commitment, nay an eagerness, to jump into the 
fray-fa lutha continua-as we push to improve conditions for minority 
peoples in U.S. society. That new wave exemplifies in living form what that 
expectation is all about. There is no question in my mind that the 
b.l.ngual education movement in the United States has been the major 
force that enables you and me-us-to rejoice and take heart in the rise of 
that nuetn ola. More than any other development in the history of 
b.l.ngual rn.nont.es in the United States, bilingual education, as a concept 
as well as an action agenda, provides the means to shatter the normative 
structure w.thin groups as well as in the general society, the structure 
wh.ch ln the past spurred our abuelos y nuestros padres to believe and act 
.n ways wh.ch demonstrated unequivocally that they knew well that in 
order to succeed and, progress economically -to make it in US 
socety - one had to trade in his or her ethnic soul. For Mexicans we had'to 
become de-Mexicanized. For all language minorities that message was 
dreadfully similar. And as we all know, it wasn't that those flacked 
courage or didn't want to buck the system, it simply was the way it was. 
Given the oppressive nature of the limited opportunity in the United States 
for ethn.cs, there was no other practical way. short of open rebellion We 
have seen significant changes in that regard. 

h« ^Tf eduCati ° n 35 P art and P ar «l of the civil rights movement 
has enabled us to make operational the noble concept so positively 
embraced by our society in the late sixties and early seventies. I'm referring 
to cultural pluralism, which rejected assimilation and promoted the 
importance of the right to be different, and most important of all the 
need to provide an education which honored and responded to cultural 
differences. Bilingual education, as no other single program eXtension of 
hat commitment, has challenged the U.S. public education status quo 
o demonstrate in actual form and practice that the United States is sincere 
in its commitment to equality of educational opportunity for all 

The rise and spread of bilingual education in the past few years have 
been spectacular. The strength and power of the program have been 
especially dramatic when one stops to consider that it is a pedagogical 
movement conceived and born outside the mainstream of the Anglo 
American way in a conventional sense. 

The establishment of hundreds of school district bilingual programs- 
the network of training resource centers, materials dSlopment centers' 

NIE ?,!nHT at '° n C , e K-r rS; C,earin g h °"*e ; and shortly an 

NIE-funded national bilingual research and development center too -all 
represent truly remarkable accomplishments. I am firmly convinced that 
our having come so far is living testimony both to the courage and tenacity 
of people like yourselves and your counterparts across the land and to the 
educational soundness of our cause. 

I am particularly encouraged, too, by the solid research and pilot- 
study evidence on bilingual education and in a broader sense on 
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bilingualism viewed from a cross-cultural perspective. Efforts in as diverse 
settings as Israel, Canada, New York, and the Southwest are beginning to 
show consistently that children who achieve bilingualism through formal 
bilingual schooling are scoring higher on achievement and IQ tests 
compared to their peers (Lambert, 1977). This is holding true consistently 
for both majority kids as well as minority-culture kids. Significantly, the 
key strengths appear to be in problem solving and creativity, which are 
areas deemed particularly critical to succeeding in a highly technological 
society. These are welcome developments with important implications. 

When one stops to reflect, we have come a way, haven't we? Yes, there 
is much to be proud of regarding what we'v e been about these past six or 
seven years especially. But, as we all know on iy too well, we've got a 
tremendously long way still to go. The struggle i s far from over. 

Of Things to Be Troubled and Angry Abput 

As I implied in the first part of my discussion on the importance of the 
bilingual movement, what concerns me about the public educational 
systems we're trying to reform through bilingu a i education is not that they 
aren't functioning well enough, but rather that they are functioning only 
too well and too consistently with the type of societal structure they were 
designed to promote and maintain. School systems serve an important 
"maintenance" function in the way they socialise individuals to the roles 
they are "supposed" to play in the greater society. They accomplish this 
macrosocial function in the typical school i n tne United States with 
devastating effectiveness. 

Thus, my quarrel with the prevailing state of things is with the 
outcomes or benefits derived from the school system by its various 
clienteles. I am appalled that the basic legitimacy of a system which 
distributes its educational benefits in a grossly unequal manner is so 
seldom^really questioned. From my perspective, it is sad and personally 
painful to note the efficiency of those organizational mechanisms which 
transform the schooling process into a sham game of losers and winners 
with the cards stacked against minorities and the lower classes. The 
ultimate tribute to the finesse with which the game is played is that so often 
the "losers" graduate convinced of the fairness of the process. In blunt 
terms, then, my critique is aimed at the structure of schools that promote 
the interests of the dominant powers who control economic wealth at the 
expense of excluded minorities — and specifically at the expense of the 
linguistically different. 

The problem of such domination in our schools is tied inextricably to 
the broader social system. As I have noted elsewhere: 

The organizational problem of how to change schools to meet more 
adequately the needs of bicultural clients can app ear deceptively simple. In 
reality, it is tremendously complex because educational systems reflect quite 
accurately the existent socioeconomic stratification makeup of the 
communities they serve. (Arciniega, 1971) 
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The reforms needed in public education to bring about genuine 
improvements will not come easily. They require time, great sacrifice and 
effort, and a long-range commitment to changing the real "meaning" of 
schools. 

Perhaps the most important message is that in most places school 
organizations provide fantr ;tically powerful learning environments about 
life, who and what k important, and how best to get ahead. Schools as 
human organizations seldom fail to teach certain important lessons about 
the worth of education, the dynamics of authority and status, and honesty, 
reality, and relevance of education as these have been defined by the 
majority society. 

Let me give you a specific example or two of the effects of those school 
organizational games. An important finding reported in the fifth report of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Mexican American Education Study 
(1973) was that teachers of the Southwest are failing to meet their most 
basic responsibility - that of providing each bicultural child the 
opportunity to gain maximum benefits from school and to develop his or 
her capabilities to the fullest. Directly pertinent to our discussion here, the 
commission concluded that "Changes'are needed in the way teachers are 
trained and in the standards by which they are judged, and changes are 
needed in educational programs and curriculums so that all children may 
be reached." 

Of central importance is that the commission found that the amount 
of praise given to Mexican American anJ Anglo students varied with the 
ethnicity of the teacher. Significantly, 'they found, even in the case of 
minority teachers, that: 

. . . Mexican American and Anglo teachers give similar amounts of praise 
and encouragement to Chicano pupils. However, Mexican American 
tearhers praise Anglo pupils considerably more than their Anglo colleagues. 
Th s results in a larger disparity in praise or encouragement from the 
Mexican American teachers in favor of Anglo students. 

. . Mexican American teachers may tend to use relatively few Anglos in 
their classrooms to emphasize the middle-class Anglo culture and values to 
the Ch lC ano pupils. It h possible that, to a large extent, many Mexican 
American teachers operate under the philosophy that success for Chicano 
pupils lies in acquiring Anglo traits. 

\s a result of having gone through an educational system dominated by the 
Anglo culture and working in a school system directed by Anglo 
administrators, it is possible that many Mexican American teachers seek to 
identify with the Culture and values of the dominant society. 

Thus, even minority-group teachers have been socialized by norm, 
authority-status, and reward structure pressures to become imparters of 
majority-culture values and norms as defined by the prevailing order, even 
at the expense of the bicultural student. As a result of primarily the power 
and status-prestige rules inherent in the school "game," many Chicano 
teachers and administrators (and to a lesser extent, even parents) seek so 
strongly to identify with Anglo cultural values and norms that their 
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behaviors begin to reflect a pejorative view of their own background and 
cultural heritage. Many insist that Chicano students acquire Anglo traits, 
for they have decided that only in this way can bicultural students succeed 
in US, society. It should perhaps be stressed that this is done in an effort to 
"help" the child and to Find what is best for him or her. Sadly, even some 
minority-group educators in the system seem to have concluded, 
sometimes more strongly than their Anglo counterparts, that the best 
way — perhaps the only way — for bicultural students to succeed in this 
country is to rid themselves of all vestiges of minority-group identity. It is 
particularly pathetic to see brown faces line up with those fighting 
bilingual education. 

This example is presented not to make a case against the hiring of 
bicultural or minority personnel, but rather to begin to sketch the 
organizational complexities involved in achieving meaningful reform and 
to stress the importance of the bilingual education movement . It is a harsh 
but true reality of school and university life that all too often those best in a 
position to provide an authentic, culturally pluralistic learning environ- 
ment have been coerced into behaving in ways completely .at cross- 
purposes with their own best interests and at variance with democratic 
principles and ideals which should be the guiding axioms of our schools 
and universities. 

The issue of pushing changes for the better through bilingual 
education is indeed a social and most political matter. The backlash we're 
experiencing at the local, state, and federal levels is actually a positive sign 
when viewed from a long-range organizational perspective. I think the very 
strength of that negative tide indicates that only now are the full reform 
implications of what it means for schools and school personnel to 
implement bilingual programs beginning to be recognized. And the fact 
that this push is backed by federal and state bucks and a sound, fast- 
developing research and theoretical base has scared the hell out of some 
pretty perceptive folks in too many high places. The growing possibility of 
the pedagogical viability of bilingual education as a better schooling 
alternative for all children and the shift of power implications of such a 
development has not gone unnoticed, either. Of importance also is the fact 
that bilingual education leaders, as a potent new force on the scene, have 
made it abundantly clear — and the message has been received loud and 
clear — that wc are no longer talking about a few scattered projects to keep 
this particular category of ethnics placated. When you think about it, what 
is really surprising is that the backlash didn't get mounted sooner. 

It is precisely during these difficult times that unity and concerted 
efforts by bilingual educators are so necessary to press this nation to deliver 
on the promise of recently won court and legislative commitments. 
Incidentally, the most troublesome and difficult part of that task may well 
be in how to hold ourselves accountable measured in the simple terms of 
the greatest good for the greatest number of bilingual kids in school. In 
order to accomplish this we need to insist on unity and a desire to help, 
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Figure I 

Schematic Outline of the Principal Forces 
Working For and Against Bilingual Education at Present 



Mexican oil forcing Economic crunch spurring 

more positive U,S, posture ^ 1 ^_ national conservative mood 



Population growth of 

Hispanics, the largest Declining enrollments forcing 

bilingual'group u ^ 2 ^ , loss of jobs, closing schools, etc. 



Continuing court victories 
(school finance, I au) 



Growth in power, competence- 
and numbers of bilingual 
educators 



White backlash sparking national 
pullback on equal employment 
opportunity and civil rights 
programs a t federal, state, and 
.local levels 



Attempts to repeal and gut 
bilingual legislation at 
federal, state, and local levels 



Teacher organizations lining up 
5 ,^_against bilingual education 



Federal bilingual program. 
$ increased 



Growing commitment to 
bilingual education in 
colleges and universities _ 



Severe budget cuts which have 
drastically reduced the ability 
of SEAs to mount bilingual 
. programs on their own 



Greater self -awareness 
and pride in culture and 
language among bilingual 
ethnics, which bilingual 
education has promoted _ 



Backlash causing too many 
bilingual educators and supporters 
to compromise too far, 
.too easily, and too early 



certainly; but, perhaps most important of all, we need to press ourselves to 
face, each on his or her own terms, the reality of the Hispanic or Asian 
American or American Indian in the United States which binds us in 
common cause. 

This is the first step 3; quizes el mas importante y profundo. Porque, 
queridos hermanos y hermanas, la verdad es que sSlo nosotros conocemos 
bien y verdaderamente nuestra realidad. Pot eso mismo es que estoy tan 
convencido que soluciones para los problemas que enfrentamos tienen que 
ventr principalmente de las mentes, manos, y acetones de los nuestros. Y 
eso es lo que obltga a gente como nosotros -como paso tmprescindtble - 
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el no rechazar la riqueza de nuestra realidad, *le nuestros ant e cedent es, 
nuestros idiomas, y el tesoro de nuestro biculturalismo. 

Unity with a commitment to action among all who proclaim 
themselves to be bilingual educators is absolutely essential in these 
troubled times. The crosscurrent of pressures is fierce with the battle lines 
clearly drawn. But there are forces working for as well as against our cause. 

My analysis of the prevailing state of things points to seven principal 
cross-pressures (Figure 1). On the plus side, or what we've got going which 
can work for us, are the following: 

1. Mexican oil and the rise of Mexico, which are forcing a more positive 
view and posture toward bilingual concerns 

2. The population growth of Hispanics, soon to become the largest 
minority group in the United States 

3. The continuing trend of court victories, particularly in school finance 
and Lau 

4. Federal bilingual program budget increases 

5. Growth in competence, numbers, and power of bilingual educators 

6. Growing commitment to and investment in bilingual education at 
colleges and universities 

7. The greater self -awareness and pride in bilingual ethnic America 
which has been promoted by bilingual education. 

On the negative side are the following: 

1 . The economic crunch, spurring a conservative national mood 

2. Declining school enrollments, which are forcing a loss of teaching jobs, 
the closing of schools, etc . 

3. White backlash, producing a pullback from equal employment 
opportunity and civil rights programs 

4. Very apparent attempts aimed at gutting bilingual legislation at 
federal, state, and local levels 

5. Teacher organizations that are liningup against bilingual education 

6. Severe budget cuts which have drastically reduced the ability of 
state education agencies (SEAs) to mount bilingual programs 

7. The backlash that has caused too many bilingual educators and 
supporters to compromise too far, too easily, and too early. 

The critical and necessary first step, then, involves ensuring a united 
front regarding the need to push actively for changes in the public 
educational status quo. That unity has to be based on full acceptance of a 
pluralistic rather than an assimilationist'model of change. As we do so, 
whether at the school-district level or with individual teachers, principals, 
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deans, or lo que sea, we have to .recognize that the thrust toward achieving 
cultural pluralism in educational form and practice strikes directly to the 
heart of some of this country's most hallowed traditional beliefs, involving 
the distribution of educational benefits. Massive reorientation and 
program changes will be required if schools no longer are to be allowed to 
melt away differences. Instead, as bilingual education does so well, we 
have to insist that schools openly affirm and promote cultural, ethnic, and 
linguistic differences as good and positive national resources worthy of 
preservation and enhancement. The new models must require schools tp 
reorganize programs and reorient staffs to capitalize and build updn 
precisely those basic differences which heretofore they have been lo 
committed to wiping out in children. f 
Facing up to and promoting that bold new ideal and reality wiU 
courage and conviction is the basic first step. That is the backdrop, 
hermanos, against which we need to ponder our position at a crucial 
juncture in public education's response to the linguistically different in this 
country. We face a tremendous challenge to which we must respond with 
professional facts, theories, and overt actions, not political ethnic rhetoric. 

Another way of saying this is that it isn't enough to know and care and 
to hurt as ox for Chicanos or Puerto Ricans or Filipinos: we've got to go 
beyond. We've got to be able to assess where we arc and, most important, 
specify carefully where we want to go even as we continue to confront 
obvious obstacles to progress. 

What this implies can be seen as a three-dimensional obligauon that 
each of us has in the months ahead. First, we've got to carry out the most 
technically and professionally ^ound program effort we know how to designs 
and implement whatever our respective roles. Second, we've got to become 
a part of efforts to energetically promote, in a politics-of -education sense, 
the worth and importance of bilingual education for our children and our 
peoples. And third, we Ve got to actively fashion and support ways and 
means to reach all segments of our population who have the most at stake, 
to convince them of the seriousness of where we are and of the obligation 
they have to become involved and mobilized in the fight for bilingual 
education. 

In closing, let me state my message very straightforwardly. I implore 
you— us-to recognize, as bilingual educators, how important each is and 
to continue to be proud of that fact. La imploraciSn que les hago es que 
como educadores bilingues tenemos que reconocer cudn tan importante 
somos en estos tiempos. Y hay que tener orgullo del hecho. But recognize 
also the very real obligation that this entails. Pero reconozcamos tambien 
la verdadera obligacion que esto conlleva. 

And recognize, too, that diversity always creates opportunities. Today 
and the immediate tomorrows, if nothing else, present us with the 
opportunity to stand and fight together for the most just of causes. It is 
beautiful to demonstrate with courage and conviction juntos y unidos, in a 
Burkian sense, how to be true to our character— how to he worthy of the 
title Bilingual Educator. 
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Because American public education has traditionally emphasized cultural 
assimilation, children who are different from the mainstream have 
suffered alienation, discrimination, and, for the most part, a poorer 
quality of education (Ramirez and Castaneda, 1974). Although much 
progress has been made in the last fifteen years toward providing 
education geared for culturally different children, there still exists much 
misunderstanding about the needs of these children. When one suggests 
that a problem exists in such a respected institution as the public school, 
one runs the risk of being misinterpreted and misunderstood, especially if 
one advocates changing institutionalized attitudes about how children are 
to be treated. 

Yet the fact remains that just because some individuals are culturally 
different in our society, they experience frustration, underachievement, 
and sometimes mental and physical abuse at the hands of those who wish 
that they would conform, assimilate, or acculturate. 

After the smoke cleared from the sixties and certain basic human 
rights were gained, a growing desire for cultural democracy was 
articulated by more and more culturally different individuals (Belok, 
1978). For the racially or ethnically different individual, this desire has 
been developed into an alternative ideology which has emerged in reaction e 
to the conformist view of assimilation and acculturation into mainstream, 
middle-class Anglo culture and values (Epstein, 1977). This is not to say 
that wholesale rejection of mainstream culture is advocated, but rather 
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that it is the right of every individual to maintain whatever aspects of 
culture(s) he or she holds valuable. As a matter of fact, cul ura i di feren 

U S cuC as e,," * * '° ^™ in 

■W , f / W aS ,' n thClr OWn - ThuS ' these individuals may have the 
best of two (or more) worlds" as long as the two are compatible and 

cogn.tive dissonance does not result (Paulston 1978) 

cultu^T HT^ di,emmaS in U eduCati ° n is rea,, y understanding what 
cultural d.fference means and how it should be interpreted i 

^ T erienCCS f ° r ethni "^ and cultural fe em 
of clll^r ,J ' Pa P en -J° rdan . WW). The understand ng 
of cultural difference must eventually concern itself with the neeH fnr 
prov.d.ng culturally different student! with the educad na eX per en e 
that enhance the.r r.ght to feel positive toward their native cultured 
as to feel that they know the world of the Anglo mainstream culture we 
enough to make a contribution to it if they so choose 

of acculZtio?" 5, U SCh °° k h3Ve Pr ° Pagated An * 10 Conformi - -ws 
of acculturat.on, or at best, certain interpretations of cultural pluralism 

Usually vanat,ons of the "American melting pot" have failed to fuHv 

apprecate the psychological and sociological neel of cu tur y d ffer en 

students (Gordon 1964). The failure has been the oversight in re'co^ 

for/T u • C me,t ' ng -P 0t idea1 ' theSe ch ildren have often been 
forced to make a ser.es of decisions about cultural values for which they a" 

Ch cZrmi/ ^K 1975) -!° r eXamp,e ' 3 Chi,d from a ^-ditTona" 
Sause^ h fa ^7 y be COnsld r d ^ the teacher » be uninterested 
because the ch.ld does not stay after school to work on a project with other 
fellow students. The fact is that the father, whose values a« dtffcrent 1 
the school's, requires that all his children accomplish ai.^ed ttkT T 
"me he gets home and won't listen to any excuses Regardts o the child ! 
.merest m >ttmg involved." he or she is bbe.ed "uninteres^ 

An understanding of the child's home value system, which is often 
based on an ethnic subculture, can eliminate much of such labe infof 

t^fSZ^™^? ""^ Pai " ^ » d *™ 
possible h natures and reaches the age when rational decisions are 

STrhM °u W bC a,, ° Wed t0 kn ° W the various oP"ons. Whether 

the ch.ld rema.ns within the boundaries of thinking created by birth or 
branches out .nto mainstream thinking is made possible by the effort o 

ndthaTidd I : Chi,d ^r^^ V3,UeS ° f b ° th the na^uhure . 
learn th' e l 7 *? ™J° m 5\ ln ° rd " *" ™ culturally different child to 
learn these apprec.aJ.or*. .t .s im P orta«t that educators first recognize 
cultural deference; second, that they know how to appreciate cuT a 
ditr r :n n ce e : th3t thCy When » appreciate cultural 
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Analysis of Cultural Difference 

Cultural difference is still a vague and abstract term to most people and 
bears further analysis. To begin, it may be asked "What is culture?" 
Consider the following uses of the word culture : 

1 . She is a very cultured lady. 

2. The culture of the Apache is different from that of the Navajo. 

3. He was inoculated with a virus culture. 

4. Cultured pearls are relatively inexpensive. 

In the First use of the word culture, training, development, and 
refinement of mind, morals, or taste are implied. The process of education 
or refining may also be called culturing. Culture used in this sense is the 
kind in which teachers are most often involved as they endeavor to train, 
develop, and refine the minds, morals, and taste of their students. 

The second example looks at culture in an anthropological sense. In 
this way, culture is defined as the sum of the attainments and learned 
behavior patterns of any specific period, race, or people. It may be 
regarded as expressing a traditional way of life which is subject to gradual 
but continuous modification by succeeding generations. Attainments of a 
people include art and literary forms, as well as technological innovations. 
Behavior patterns are general and enduring ways that a given people 
respond to stimuli within their environment. It is in this sense that the 
person who studies cultural difference considers culture. He or she is 
interested in legitimizing the preservation of some cultural differences of 
the nation's various ethnic groups. This view justifies the results of such 
preservation as providing a more democratic, more interesting, and more 
dynamically fruitful culture for all, rather than one in which uniformity is 
the norm. I will discuss this meaning of culture later in relation to 
appreciating cultural difference. 

The third example uses the word in a strictly biological sense which 
means the development of a microorganism in an artificial medium for 
medical purposes. 

The last use of the word culture is very much like the third, except 
that it is used in an active sense. That is, the pearls produced by human 
intervention in a natural process can be considered asiiaving been acted 
upon. A synonomous term would be cultivated as used in the following 
example : The farmer cultivated his field early in the spring of the year. 

When the term cultural difference is used, culture carries the 
meaning of at least examples 1, 2, and 4. Understanding and appreciating 
cultural differences in the public school setting means that a person may 
be considered cultured even though his or her training, development, and 
refinement may consist of experiences and values that differ markedly 
from those of the mainstream. It certainly reflects the anthropological 
meaning of the word and recognizes the contributions of past attainments 
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and learned behavior patterns as important factors in which a group of 
people are or are not allowed to be. In the last sense, culturally different 
children who are allowed to experience their inherited "culturing" and 
who are encouraged by the schools to believe that their birthright cultures; 
are good will feel that they have contributions to make to society. The 
children feel that they have the potential for succeeding in interactions 
within their own ethnic communities as well as within the mainstream 
culture. 

This, then, is the basic educational issue as it is interpreted in this 
paoer: the need for providing culturally different children with the 
educational experience necessary to enhance their right to be able to 
participate in more than one culture, if only because some children are 
called upon to do so. Of course, it is realized that culture is dynamic arid 
changing, so that it becomes important for individuals (1) to be able to 
take part in the culture in which they find themselves and in the modes 
that are appropriate al dia and (2) to feel that they are contributing to the 
enrichment and continued development of their own cultures. 

The Mexican American child provides an example of how public 
education has failed to meet the educational needs of culturally diverse 
children. If a Mexican American child is raised during the preschool years 
in the sociocultural system characteristic of the traditional Mexican 
American community, the socialization practices pertaining to language, 
cultural values, and learning style are unique to the Mexican American 
heritage. The child will have developed communication, learning, and 
motivational styles and skills that are appropriate to the native culture. 
When this child begins to experience public education which emphasizes 
Anglo conformity, his progress toward feeling good about himself and the 
contribution he has to make is impeded —impeded because the new 
cultural world, which he has come to explore and to understand for his 
own advantage, fails to take into account the reality that he must continue 
to function effectively in and contribute to the Mexican American cultural 
community. 

Hence, an appreciation of cultural difference is proposed for public, 
schools. The reality is that many students in the United States who are 
culturally different are taught the mainstream Anglo culture, too often to 
the exclusion and sometimes to the prohibition of their own language, 
heritage, cultural values, learning, and motivational styles- Under a system 
of education where cultural difference is recognized, appreciated, and 
taught, the phrase equal educational opportunity becomes meaningful. 
Acquiring the skills that are necessary for effective participation in and 
significant contribution to one's native cultural community and to the 
mainstream society becomes possible. 

Such a system of public education would also provide the opportunity 
for any student (culturally or ethnically different, or not) who lives in an 
area in which an e'Snic minority group predominates (e.g., the Southwest) 
to learn to particip.* • effectively in, or contribute to, the development of a 
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culture different from his or her own. For example, in the southwestern 
part of the United States/many students who eventually become members 
of the helping professions in ethnic minority areas do not learn in schools 
the skills that would help them understand and work better with Mexican 
American or Native American populations. 

Appreciating Cultural Difference 

The concept of appreciation is not a new one to educational curricula. In 
fact many schools offer courses such as Music Appreciation or Art 
Appreciation. Designing curricula which would appreciate cultural 
difference as earlier defined becomes the next step toward understanding 
cultural difference in public education. 

Although appreciation as a concept is complex and may call for a 
sophisticated analysis of theories of aesthetics, we can find meaning and 
applicability to the understanding of cultural differences by examining the 
following interrelated usages found in our everyday language (Appleton,. 
1978): 

1 Appreciation as pleasure. Example: "I really appreciate a cold 
glass of Carta Blanca after a hard day at work." At this level, appreciation 
is an unanalyzed expression of feelings or value placed on an object of 
enjoyment. It does not demand justification, but rather is a 
straightforward expression of pleasure. 

When we consider the immense quantity of pleasurable aspects of 
different cultures (e.g., Mexican folk music, Indian art forms, Japanese 
food) the significance of appreciation at this level becomes immediately 
apparent. Unfortunately, appreciation, of cultural difference often stops at 
this level. There is so much more. 

2. Appreciation as gratitude. Example: "I really appreciate all the 
hard work you did for me on this project." To appreciate in this sense « to 
recognize the contribution of the efforts of others to one s personal well- 
being. Another aspect of appreciation at this level is the ability to see the 
applicability or usefulness of others' contributions to our own needs. 

Students cannot appreciate in this sense what they do not "see." That 
is if students are not given the opportunity to recognize the positive 
contributions made by the many culturally diverse minorities, they may 
never come to appreciate or have gratitude toward the contributions of 
these fellow Americans. 

3. Intellectual appreciation. Examples: 

a. 1 . "He has gained an appreciation of the Navajo culture by living on 
the reservation for two years."' Appreciation in this sense implies a 
level of understanding acquired through actual experience. 

a.2. "She has learned to appreciate Hopi religious beliefs by seeing a 
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film abou how Hop, leaders work together with Anglo 
recreational developers to preserve sacred grounds." In this 
example, appreciation is learned vicariously. Nevertheless, it is 
learned as well, perhaps, as if she were the Anglo recreational 
developer in a.l. 

Learning about the culturally different is a good start toward 

ZtZ?itV heir Va,Ue r em " Experiencing how "cultural difference 
feds can lead to an even closer intellectual appreciation of the culturally 
different person's world view. cuuuraiiy 

b. "He has gained an appreciation for the factor, leading to the 
urbanization of Blacks in Northern cities after the Civil War " In 
this case we recognize an ordering of the knowledge of events 
assembled ,n such a way that the student creates a thesis of 
causality, a hypothesis testing of sorts which can eventually lead to 
a profound appreciation of the predicament in which manyinner- 
cty. poor Blacks presently find themselves. With this kind of 
appreciation, the student is more likely to make more meaningful 
generalizations about Blacks and perhaps even other minority 
groups. 7 

c "I have learned to appreciate the Chicano point of view on the 
matter of retaining some aspects of Mexican heritage." To have 
learned another point of view by (1) understanding ("seeing") the 
difference and by (2) understanding the reasons foT that 
difference whether or not we agree, brings us to another level of 
intellectual appreciation. It is like appreciating the differences in 
sty e among painters. The individual who appreciates variance in 
pamten styles knows something about painting techniques and 
also understands something about how each style uses these 
techniques to achieve a visual and psychological effect. The 
educational implication here is that students don't just come to 
appreciate cultural difference, they must learn to appreciate it. 
From examples a, b, and c, it becomes apparent that facts alone are 
not enough to bring about intellectual appreciation of cultural differenc 
Students must be taught to be able to order facts in such a way that they 

in m c e uhur e al d'ff effCCtS - "Tl ^ '° faC '°" 
n cultural d fference. which enables them eventually to develop . 

theoretical positions based on a profound grasp of facts about cultural 

difference which are more generalizable. 

nm - A ^ eciatioii - Example: "She appreciates fine Navajo 

rugs This brings us back to the affective domain and combines 
intellectual appreciation with appreciation as pleasure 

For our purposes it may be useful to consider aesthetic appreciation 
on a continuum: vv 
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Aesthetic Appreciation 

just like it!" "I recognize these elements of 

style, detail, and imagination!" 



Affective Appreciation Intellectual Appreciation 

As we move up the continuum, our appreciation is more refined. It 
becomes fuller and more laden with meaning. We enjoy because we 
appreciate; we appreciate because we understand. The tremendous 
pedagogical implications of bringing students to an aesthetic appreciation 
of cultural difference challenge us to get out of our ethnocentric shells and 
help students know what the real world is all about. 
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Cultural Pluralism in Japan : 
A Sociolinguistic Outline 
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Japan is generally said to be a mono-ethnic, monocultural, and mono- 
lingual society both at home and abroad. But this is not true. In this 
paper, I would like to speak for a small number of people in Japan who 
have started to reconsider the Japanese social structure in terms of 
linguistic and cultural pluralism. Our observation will be, then, from a 
wormVeye view rather than from a bird's-eye view, because a localized 
down-to-earth point of view is essential when we try to understand human 
struggles for self-identity. 

I will choose six sociolinguistic topics from the fields in which I have 
been working in Japan : (1) bimodalism of the deaf between sign language 
and spoken language, (2) bidialectalism in a multidialectal society, (3) 
significant differences in the way language is used between urban and 
rural children, (4) the Ainu and (5) Korean minorities, and (6) foreign 
language education. 

Talking about deaf people and their language and education prob- 
lems, one can easily allude analogically and allegorically to almost all that 
is happening in the discussion of linguistic, cultural, and cognitive 
pluralism in the world. Therefore, I think that it is an appropriate topic to 
start with in the discussion of the whole theme. 

Sign Language and Spoken Language of the Deaf 

There are 250,000 deaf persons in Japan out of a total population of 120 
million. This amounts to a deaf-to-hearing ratio of one to five hundred, 
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even* ' *t ^ ^ P r °P onion - considering the fact that one out of 
every thousand people in the world is said to be deaf. 

A few ethnographical studies available in Japan of the social 
relationship between deaf and'hearing person, inlcatc vc^ simSa 
domina ,on patterns to those between minority groups and ma£r irv 

E^jsar 1 ^ Deaf people JZJ > 

re^rHe? 0 " 117 - ^ U T age ° f the deaf ' their native "ign language is 

natura h" ' T ? C ° lleCti ° n ° f animal - Hke and EmS a 

natural human language. Their syntax is considered to be merely an 

Ungate rUdimemary Sub ^ em ° f < he -Pofcn version of a 

ducarded and instead the use of speech is almost categorically imposed 
upon deaf students. Teaching speech to deaf students (generally cal ed 
orahsm) has been unsuccessful, and this has led some oTthe bub He to 

iTn^age hCVe ^ ™ "* * ^ 

^ , StUdenlS would tc » a >°t of stories a few years ago about how 
severely they were punished by their teachers when they were cauX 
signing ,n class or at school. Students trying to communicate wi * «2h£ 
by s,gn were ignored at best, and their hands were tied at worst which .was 
not unusual. T eache re willing to sign for communicative rapprolchemem 
with students were reprimanded by principals. Teacher trying to Tarn 
how to sign were advised against doing so. Few people wereTntfrest d " 



the JSdT'JTT 1 S - UdiCS 0f J a P anCS€ Slgn ian ^^'*-particularly in 

onte^cleariv'inTr 1 ^ ^ USe in -cial 

contexts -.clearly indicate that Japanese sign language, or generally an v 

S o a Z ag H ,n C k 3 natUral human >«W » comix 7 and 

wel organized as any spoken language in terms of phonology (or kinesics 
more precisely), syntax, semantics, and socio-psychological Tstyle-shifdS' 
The only dtfference of a significant nature betleen sTgn language and 

rit:;TenTan7a;e rtiCUlat0r7 "* " ^ * + ^ 

Sociolinguistic studies' reveal how ignorant most speakers-hearers are 
of the natural language systems that the deaf communifies have developed 

Z em % Tl^ ^ haVC tttablished h V >ves an eTcfive 

system of th.nlung and communicating which is quite appropriate to thei 

heanng persons tend to be about the necessity of speaking and hearing 
They consider ,t abnormal not to be able to speak and hear ActuaSy' 
however, deaf persons are living a complex life £thout the use of ^ ch 



*Sec note/! on pages 53-54. 
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and hearing, but with the use of their natural sign language. Treating the 
use of sign language as some form of deviance, deficiency, or pathology, 
therefore, stems from ignorance of the nature of sign language on the part 
of the hearing population. 

If language is the most important manifestation of the self, as is often 
argued in the theory of bilingual edv/ stUm, and it sign language is a 
natural human language, as is sugge^ed in current sociolinguisric surveys, 
then a deaf person should not be rWprived of his or her mother language in 
any way. 

Of course, there is no, ncz& r.o dwell upon the fact that speech is the 
door to a wider society i& which a deaf person is encouraged to participate 
through the acquisitr^ of appropriate iormis Tbf spoken language. But oral 
language acquisition will be-more comfortably facilitated if it is based on 
sign language than if it is not, as any second-language acquisition is more 
naturally facilitated if it is based on the native language than if it is not. 
Spoken language acquisition in deaf education should not be the practice 
of speech pathology, but the exercise of second-language teaching. 

Because the difference between sign language and spoken language is 
in modes of communication, I call a deaf person who acquires Japanese 
sign language as the mother language and who also acquires Japanese 
spoken language as the second language as "bimodal." Although this 
"bimodalism" is far from the reality in Japan's deaf education, I am 
optimistic that this will be accepted in due course. Scientific investigations 
have started coming out in favor of this form of bilingualism. 

The crux of the matter is the recognition that it is psychologically 
most natural that a person should grow in and then maintain the native 
language. If a person is socially required to learn another form of 
language, the most natural process is not to force him to abandon the 
native language for the sake of a politically, socially, or demographitfSIly\ 
, ^Te important or dominant language, but to encourage him to develop 
^ywJalism or bilingualism, an ability to switch back and forth between 
the plural languages and cultures of the society. 

Obviously, these arguments apply to the children of various minority 
groups who speak unofficial dialects or languages. I would now like to turn 
to the dialectal situation, particularly multidialectalism, Which is begin- 
ning to gain popular support in Japan. 

Bidialectalism in a Multidialectal Society 

Japan is a small and populous country. It has only half of the space Texas 
has and ten times more people living in it. The arability of the land is only 
18 percent. Yet, because of its long history of social change, there are 
hundreds of different dialects in Japan. The dialects spoken by a million 
people in Ryukyu Islands, a chain of islands in Japan's southernmost 
territory, are almost totally unintelligible to speakers of any dialect of 
modern Japanese. Actually, Ryukyu dialects are mostly the remnants of 
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Z a 1 l ° u VC bCen SP ° ken in the sixth ° r s eventh century 

Because of the geographical distance and the political, social, and cultural 
isolat.on of those southernmost isles from the four central islands of J pan 
die vanet.es of Japanese spoken there evolved in very different direction,' 

ca^Ildo" ' S M RyUkyUS ltS ° Wn di *« which « >« -ny 
cases seldom comprehens.ble to people living in another island in the same 

varieSex^ Jl?" "ST* * number of dial «*tal 

vanet.es exist wh.ch are mutually unintelligible. For example, people from 
the northern part and people from the southern part of Honshu, the main 

if haVC tremendous difficulties with mutual communicat.on 
if they speak their own dialects of Japanese. 

Aware of this extraordinary variety in the Japanese language, which is 
more of the phonological, morphological, and lexical nature fhaZf th e 
TAT J ? aneSe « ov ™t, the mass communicat on 

iTpanese'about ^ ^ b « to " ttb, » h 

Japanese about one hundred years ago, when Japan was unifying and 

stren gthenin itse ,f against the threa(s of advanci J ng P Western ^ J As * 
basis of standard Japanese authorities selected parts of the Tokyo dialect 
which was becoming the most popular and effective source of spoken and 

aT;he en cen 0 t , e ,m r ,Ca ; i0n : hr ° Ugh ° Ut ^ ^ ™ "g 

as the center of modern Japanese culture and civilization from which a new 

; eraS^hTvi e transmi " ed throughout the nati ° n - 

m " USagC and SPrCad " 3CrOSS thC nati ° n thr -g" 

centralized mass communication and education networks. These effofts 

have apparently been totally successful. The majority of the popu adon 
now can read, wnte, and comprehend the standard form ofVpaneT 
although there are many who cannot, or do not necessarily speak it 

The pnmary emphasis on teaching of and in standard Japanese 
however produced many problems for the whole nation, particularly for 
those _ who lived outside Tokyo and who spoke nonstandard dialects 
dtni M n0nStand f ard dia,ec " were laughed at, humiliated, a"d 
desp^ed. Many cases of self-abandonment and some cases of suicide were 
reported among those young people who came to Tokyo to work oT to 

e en? U L te ' studies hav «= demonstrated that 

even Tokyo residents speak a nonstandard dialect, as much as tho* who 
1 ve outs.de Tokyo^ These studies have revealed that the most cL 
mgUBtjc way of l.fe in Japan is actually bidialectalism with digZiT a 
fajpume pract.ee of switching from a certain form of standard J pTe£ t o 
o he d.alectal vanet.es in a person's repertory as dictated by the socill 
.tuat.on or the psychological state of mind in communicative interaction 
Influenced by these studies, people have at least intellectually recognized 

laoanese I T ^ ^ ^ no3d d 

Japanese. In educat.on. special care has begun to be taken with pupils who 

speak nonstandard d.alects. Teachers have become very discreet Tnd 
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careful not to hurt their pupils' pride while teaching of and in standard 
Japanese. 

At the same time, the criterion of acceptability concerning the 
varieties of standard Japanese spoken by its nonnative speakers has been 
moderated. Many different varieties of standard Japanese have been 
tolerated and accepted just as many different ways of life. As people have 
begun to appreciate linguistic and cultural diversity in a country rich with 
various regional traditions, folk bidialectalism will probably receive more 
popularity and reinforcement as a desirable national aspect of life in 
Japan. I am not trying to say that this bidialectalism is here to stay 
everywhere in Japan. But the trend now seems to indicate this favorable 
direction. 

Again, the underlying philosophy here is that if the situation demands 
that some groups of people acquire another form of language, it should 
not be imposed upon them at the cost of depriving them of their native 
tongues. Rather, societal efforts must be made to create the situation in 
which second-form learning is most naturally facilitated— socio- 
psychologically. ^""^ 

Different Modes of Communication of 
Urban and Rural Children 

In connection with this bidialectalism in Japanese society, I would like to 
discuss another problem which is more difficult to define and solve. I have 
elsewhere 3 pointed out that there are significant differences in the way 
language is used as a means of social communication and intellectual 
operation between urban children and rural children in Japan. 
Syntactically and semantically, urban children use a more elaborate 
fashion, while rural children employ a more rudimentary manner of 
expressing their everyday experiences in classroom situations. In other 
words, urban children are more explicit, while rural children are more 
implicit in linguistic operation. 

This difference is surprising in a sense, since the national goal of 
education for 100 years in japan has been to eliminate regional 
discrepancies and to attain national standardization of student 
achievement. This national educational goal should have been successful 
in view of the fact that the Education Ministry, with its strong centralized 
power, has enforced mandatory national educational policies throughout 
the country. The ministry controls almost every aspect of school education 
including textbooks and curricula. There is little room left for local 
substandardization. The only freedom local teachers are allowed to 
exercise is when they consider how to attain the national standard for their 
students in specific local situations. 

How, then, can we account for the regional differences in children's 
use of language? I assume that children's acquisition of the mode of 
language use is determined by patterns of social relationships in the 
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deZS " general " thC f3mi,y in P artkular - This P-ces, of 
nn » u 15 T, Str ° ng th3t 3ny ° Utside force ' such « education. 

no usually be able to intervene in it without proper programs As 
/ biological beings, normal children are gifted with the universal p^nst 
o develop any type of language and language use, but as social being ? 
they are generally restricted to the types of language and language use 
wh.chpreva.lmthesocialstructureinwhichtheyfindthemselves 

In an urban community, people are more heterogeneous' and less 

re more S h C C ° mmUnal * * -ral communi y peopt 

ZZZ 3 m ° re l ° Sh3re C ° mmunal — pdo'ns 'if 

lanZle re,at ' 0nsh,pS m T 'yP" ° f communities are different, modes of 

whefe fhanre V * t0 °- In urban communities 

where chances are th, people do not know each other and little is taken 

l e Z»U ^ ■ 10 ^ eXP,idt in C — interact. Th" 
will result in internalizing more elaborate syntactic and semantic 

noTbeThe h TY° ^ ^ '"° diff -ent linguistic systems could 

aTfferent 1 ' ^ ™ ^ the "^aions of two 

etitterent social structures. 

based^ T^™ 'r 'J"} 1 * ° f '"W used in school education is 

Japanese 2™°" T deVe, ° Ped VerSi ° n ° f SymaX and — of"? 
Japanese language, because it is more appropriate and effective fZ 

complex symbolic and conceptual operatio/LL roblems 5 he " 

rh U the u school . lan g«age is the mother language f or manv ur u an 

children who acquire it early in their social setting ft is a most a foreiL 

children n" n fa f ml,y "T^"* ^ » f ° r »*» 

ch.ldren than for rural children. For urban children, school life is a 

cn d™;" 31101 ; ° f thCir S0Ci ° ,in ^ t - experience, whde f ^r ra 
cnuaren it is a series of new encounters 

a rhie nd K Cati0nS u are th3t tHiS g3P P art 'y ex P' ains why urban children 

from e th3n Urban P 3 ™*' because ™r1 parents know 

from experience what it means to lack education 

J H t ? Pr ,° blem '? m ° re socio,in gui«ic than psychological. The crux of 

rSZ aT? tW ° SCgmentS ° f the modern -d^a ST 

ev " LX Pr ° b,em " 3 dCm0Cratic SOC -'y. where 

member ,s equally entitled to the linguistic means of acquisition and 
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transmission of a complex system of knowledge. Unfortunately, we have 
little understanding of the nature of the problem. More systematic 
research is in order to define and explore the problem. 4 

I would now like to turn to the ethnically based discussion of possible 
linguistic and cultural pluralism in Japan. Although there are several 
ethnic minorities living in Japanese society, I will have to restrict myself in 
this paper to the explanation of the current states of two more visible 
groups— the Ainu and the Koreans. 

The Ainu : To Melt or Not to Melt? 

The origin of the present-day Ainu is still difficult to determine with 
certainty. 3 Their language, for example, is unrelated to any other known 
language of the world. However, archeological and anthropological 
evidence indicates that they were the aboriginal settlers of the northeastern 
part of the Japanese islands. Their presence there was recorded as early as 
the seventh century by Japanese imperial historians. Their highest 
estimated population was 25,000 in the early nineteenth century. 

In the late nineteenth century, partly threatened by the Russians who 
were escalating their activities in the south, the deshogunated Japanese 
government began intensive maneuvers to explore and colonize the 
northern part of Japan. Due to the loose-knit nature of their traditional 
social structure, common to their hunting and fishing economy, the Ainu 
could not put up successful resistance to the invading Japanese. 

Soon, assimilation of the Ainu into the formal structure of Japanese 
society became a principal object of national policy. In mapping out the 
strategy, the Japanese government sought the assistance of other countries 
who had similar experiences with minority groups. Thus, the United States 
sent consultants to demonstrate their experiences with the American 
Indians. In the end, the Japanese government rejected the reservation 
policy, choosing instead the complete dcti ib*alj/.atio~n and assimilation 
under the principle of civil equality. 

What actually happened, howver, is the history of Ainu subjugation 
to a colonial power. The experience of the Ainu was exactly the same as 
that of any people overwhelmed hy a echnically advanced and territorially 
expanding power. In spite of de jure equality as Japanese citizens, most of 
the Ainu are still suffering from poverty, lack of education, and various 
forms of social injustice such as job discrimination. 

The Japanese assimilation of the Ainu was so quick and powerful that 
contemporary scholars conclude that there remain very few ""pure" Ainu. 
According to one study, there are possibly 300 persons who might be 
considered to be pure Ainu if one counted those who claimed Ainu 
ancestry as far back as the great -grandparent generation. 

However, the Ainu Association today claims a membership of 70,000. 
This phenomenon can be explained by a relatively high proportion of Ainu 
families adopting children of Japanese parentage. The Ainu account for 
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the practice of adoption by citing their traditional love of children Some 
Japanese officials add that the Ainu's desire to develop strong bToIogica 

O acS'of ad T JaP r C S ° Ciety h3S aCCe,e - ed traditiona 
e^d C up f onte P r n ~ an ' ndlCatl ° n « *" ~ - tan — P ™ 

process ^JuT*? S0C j 0 u ,0 ^ cal consequence of this intermixing 
Sit ad °, Pted ty AinU famiHeS are ' thereaf *r, seated a! 
child ™ " " y gCnera C ° mmumt y and b V themselves. When such a 
rnn -A 7T 3 PerS ° n ° f JapanCSe b,00d ' the new family may be 
considered Amu s.nce : one spouse is known as Ainu. This ama gamation 
trend would explain the Ainu Association's relatively large membersn o 
But most of them are only nominally, or sociologically Ainu 

the A^nuTnrW « rt ' in 8™ U P- ? f P e °P<e who wish to reestablish 

the Amu world by restonng and maintaining their ethnic language and 
cuhure^ Pohucally, their wish will not be materialized, becausf they are 

tZTs J l?Tr r ion of Hokkaid0 ' ° ne ° f the - « 

islands of Japan wh.ch ,s becoming more and m ore important 
economically and territorially nowadays to their self-governmen Thi ,s a 
demand wh.ch unfortunately is unlikely to ever be met 

Linguistically and culturally, however, their ethnic assertiveness can 
poss.bly be realized if carried out in a politically appropriate way There is 

ha " he A 0 " T C Ja r eSe general PUbUc U <° acLowIedg 

ove an .at" ' " g " * ^ a,th ° Ugh Wkhin the Rework of 
overall Japanese soc.ety. Amu restoration and maintenance programs are 
now at an mc.p.ent stage, and we cannot predict where .n/hofTtE 
are gomg, ,f anywhere. Although their ethnic efforts will not be 
mno t s f (op developmems from (h rQ * 

Tationa /° me ^ f Cnd ° rsement encouragement from the 

And h 3 w^rr 1 3 , ^""f 1 PUb ' iC if ^ are 10 be — ful. 
And how far the people are willing to accept ethnic and cultural 

differences ,„ the.r society will be really tested wfen actual program! are 

As to the restoration of linguistic practices, tremendous difficulties 

e7n :«7 e eS r th0SC AinU Wh ° - ld wish to maintain h " 
ethnic language F.rst, there are fewer than ten native speakers of the 
language left. They are all old people whose memory is not very clear in all 
aspects of the language. Second, Ainu has no written form, ana Z data 
hat have been collected and phonetically transcribed by Japanese ingests 
and ^hropologjsts would not be sufficient for the reconstruct of 
dyng language In sp.te of all these stumbling blocks, however, the Ainu 
anguage salvatmn efforts should be encouraged. They are significant not 
for practical purposes of social communication, but as symbolic 
man.festat.ons of the whole Ainu maintenance endeavor ^ 

will b^Vei 'I"' reSt ° r /' i0n ° f their cu,tural h «itage, the folkloric literature 
w.11 be reinterpreted from an Ainu point of view. The history of the Ainu 
and the h.story of Japanese-Ainu interactions, as now understood generally 
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in Japan, will also be reconsidered from an Ainu point of view. 
Consequently, an entirely different picture of the situation will certainly 
emerge, which will provide a multidimensional view of the interesting 
historical dramas staged on the islands of Japan. This form of 
multicognitivity will be a necessary step toward our synthetized 
understanding of human experience. 

It should be pointed out here that an inci easing number of young 
scholars in Japan agree that social scientists should not study people as 
anatomical objects, but as human beings. They think that their job is not 
only to gather scientific information but also to work for the benefit of the 
people who cooperate with them. Thus, young linguists, anthropologists, 
and sociologists are more and more concerned with, and committed to, the 
well-being of the people whom they try to understand. Those young 
scholars also believe that Japanese people could have enriched themselves 
culturally if they learned more from their encounters with the Ainu or with 
any other culturally different groups who surrounded them. They warn 
that Japan should not repeat this history of ethnocentric ignorance and 
parochialism. It is to be hoped that these efforts at awareness will 
culminate in a totally new outlook on various multicultural problems in 
Japanese society. 

The Koreans : A New Problem, Two Thousand Years Old 

The most visible ethnic minority in Japan is Korean. There are about 
600,000 Koreans, who amount to 90 percent of all the foreigners living in 
Japan. Today, domestically and internationally, the relationship between 
the Japanese and the Koreans is new — about two thousand years old. 

The current problems originated in 1910 when Japan, with its 
"Greater East Asia Coprosperity Sphere" version of Manifest Destiny, 
incorporated the Korean peninsula and deprived the farming population 
of their lands. Just to survive, many Koreans in the northern part went to 
Manchuria and many in the southern part came to Japan. During the war, 
the Japanese military brought back as many Koreans as it could find for 
forced labor and military services. 

During its administration of Korea, Japan attempted to "Japanize" 
the Koreans in various ways. Japanese authorities banned the use of 
Korean and required the learning of Japanese, disregarded the Korean 
version of Buddhism and imposed Shintoism, stripped Koreans of their 
traditional costumes, and forced them to adopt Japanese names. Japanese 
officials promised Koreans equal treatment as children of the Japanese 
emperor. But this promise was never kept, and Koreans were almost always 
treated as second-class citizens. * 

At the end of the war, there were 2 million Koreans in Japan. When x 
Korea gained independence, many went home, but a considerable number 
remained in Japan for various reasons. The political and ideological 
division of their homeland was the most serious one. Today, 75 percent of 
the 600,000 Koreans living in Japan were Japanese-born ; serious identity 
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problems stem from this generational change. Their future depends 
largely upon the feasibility of unification of their homeland. Their strong 
wish for unification is evident from the fact that, of all those who are 
eligible, only 5 percent have applied for permanent residence in Japan. 

There are two major organizations of Koreans in Japan. One supports 
(and is supported by) North Korea a-.id the other supports South Korea 
North affiliated Koreans explicitly express their desire to return home and 
devote themselves to the reconstruction of their homeland under the 
"eternally faultless" guidance of their "great comrade-leader-father," Kim 
II Sung. South-related Koreans fluctuate concerning their final 
dest.nation. Many seem to be inclined toward assimilation and 
naturalization in Japan, if they are well accepted. And because their 
present situation in Japanese society is not comfortable, they have more 
serious identity problems over whether they should stay Korean or become 
Japanese. 

There are about 150,000 Korean children learning in Japan, and two- 
thirds of them go to Japanese schools. Among those going to Korean 
schools, 80 percent go to 145 North Korean-affiliated schools, which can 
accommodate about 38 percent of the North Korean affiliated children 
Ten percent go to eight South Korean-related schools; and the remaining 
10 pe nt go to three neutral schools. 

North Korean schools, which are financially supported by the North 
Korean government, provide ethnic education in Korean in an attempt to 
maintain their readiness for the exodus when the situation ripens. South 
Korean schools, inclined toward the policy of smooth assimilation of 
children into Japanese society, teach most of the subjects in Japanese and 
provide special lessons on Korean/Japanese schools teach only in Japanese 
and offer no bilingual education. 

Today, many Koreans are socially functional bilinguals, but they are 
not happy about their bilingual situation. Here, let me digress briefly, and 
explain my distinction of "happy bilingualism" and "sad bilingualism." 

An individual is a happy bilingual if he becomes a bilingual because 
of bis desire to be so, An individual is a sad bilingual if he becomes a 
bilingual in spite of his desire not to be so. 

For a potentially happy bilingual, the motivation to learn the language 
is integrative rather than instrumental, 6 because he feels that it enriches his 
personality to learn the language. Upon becoming a bilingual, or while 
striving to be a bilingual, he is happy about himself, and he is proud of 
himself. 

On the other hand, for a sad bilingual, the motivation to master the 
language is instrumental rather than integrative, because survival is the 
primary reason for the efforts. He is socially compelled to acquire the other 
tongue because his language is so stigmatized and his culture so denigrated 
that he has no choice but to learn the dominant language simply in order 
to make a living. Upon becoming a bilingual, or while picking up the 
language, he is neither happy .about himself nor proud of himself. His self- 
respect is damaged and his integrity destroyed. 
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In the process of becoming a bilingual, a person is very likely to 
experience a certain period of insecurity, or "anomic" in Durkheimian 
sociological terms. For a certain period of time, he becomes a victim of the 
disharmony between the norm of his native culture and that of the culture 
in which his target language is embedded. He experiences a period in 
which he has no constant and definite norm on which to base his behavior, 
judgment, and identification. He has left his native culture far behind yet 
he is far away from the second culture to which he aspires or he is destined 
to internalize, fluctuating back and forth between the two frames of 
reference. This feeling of not belonging is experienced whether a person 
becomes a bilingual willingly or unwillingly. 

However, given the assumption just outlined, the magnitude of this 
anomic mentality is greater for sad bilinguals than for happy bilinguals. If 
bilingualism is a coercively imposed social condition, the burden a 
potential bilingual will have to bear will be much heavier than if 
bilingualism is a sociopsychologically natural development. 

Koreans living in Japan are discriminated against in many ways, and 
they are forced to learn Japanese in order to get along well in Japanese 
society. Naturally, they are not happy about their bilingualism. They 
frequently ask themselves, "What makes us have to speak Japanese?" 
Bilingualism is an institutional disgrace to their integrity. 

Returning from the digression, let me explain what is being done 
about the Korean situation in Japan. The Japanese government and its 
educational agents have done nothing so far to support the language and 
culture maintenance efforts of Korean people. This is partly because the 
Koreans have not expressed an interest in ethnic education publicly to 
Japanese authorities. Korean parents are so confident that their request 
for, say, bilingual education will be immediately rejected by Japanese 
school systems that they have never dreamed of making such a request 
public. More regrettably, Japanese authorities have rot recognized their 
historical, moral obligations to advance the educational opportunities of 
Korean children in every possible way. 7 

Koreans will have to go a long way before it becomes possible for therri 
to live a sociolinguistically comfortable existence in Japanese society. 
Currently, however, desirable developments are occurring. The 
traditional Japanese- Korean suspiciousness toward each other is evidently 
disappearing, although gradually and sporadically, among the younger 
generations in both groups. On the Japanese side, generational change is 
obviously erasing their demagogically concoctc* superiority complex 
toward their closest neighboring people. The Korean language is gaining 
popularity, although slowly, as an object of intellectual inquiry as well as 
practical mastery. Influential opinion lc.aers have organized a public 
pressure group to demand that the Japan Broadcasting Corporation, the 
nation's only public radio and television network, add Korean to its present 
foreign-language education programs of English, French, German, 
Spanish, Russian, and Chinese. All these pro-Korean efforts reflect the 
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iTnT Pe0 j >le ' S i nCreaSCd imerCSt in reCtif y in » their centuries-old 

ohv Z I. K ? S °J K ° rean Pe0p,e " Wh ° h3Ve n «™ to then, 

physically, but farthest from them mentally.' 

For stable bilingualism and biculturalism to take 'place among 
minority members, majority individuals do not have to be bilingual and 
^cultural themselves. But they have to be "bicognitive"' enoughTo allow 
linguistically culturally, and ethnically different groups of people to exisT 
along Wlth thern . And this state of mind will have to be attained by bo h 
mainstreamers and those outside the mainstream . When people of the core 
culture become bicognitive. they are more, likely to approve and support 
the linguistic, cultural, and cognitive diglossia of minon> members of the 

ofl'ife" Xen^h ^ " d ^ ™™ d " ^ a fact 

of life. Xenophobia or superiority complexes will be less likely to occur in 

this state of mind. Therefore, it is indispensable that Japanese people 

achieve drastic attitudinal changes in order to become 'sensi ive and 

compassionate toward minority groups. This objective needs priority 

attention ,n Japanese education, because the social conditions of most of 

the ^ore-culture Japanese are more inclined to make them ethnocentric 

riaT.h , ,lngU ' StlCa,, y- cu,tura »y. cognitively flexible and 

adaptable. From this point of view, the existence of Ainu and Korean 
problems here is extremely significant for Japanese people. In an effort 

I Tc. r Prob,ems ' we h °P e that the Japanese people will be able to 
learn that difference is beautiful because it is what life is all about 

In the formative process as a cultural entity and as a nation, Japan 
mtegrated many aspects of Chinese and Korean traditions into its ethnic 
character. However in its subsequent history of long insulation, Japan 
developed a particularly strong national, cultural, .and spiritual identity of 
us own. This self-.dent.ty was so monolithic that everything foreign had 
greater chance of rejection than acceptance at the deep psychological 
level. Japan s expenence with other cultures was almost always in the form 
of conquest and seldom in the form of intercultural understanding 

Although quite recently, however, partly for intellectual but mostly 

fuhural °Z C h 3 r in , reaSing n; ^ berS ° f W h8Ve rCC °P>^ thai- 
cultural parochialism ,s Japan's primary enemy,, and they have begun to 

search for a new philosophy of human coexistence. But ethnocentrism is 

so deeply rooted ,n history that it is perhaps the most difficult awareness to 

rectify in the evolution of human nature. I believe that foreign language 

education , s one of the most effective means to realized 

psychological evolution. Finally. let me touch on some of the problems of 

Japans foreign language education defined as a means of enhancing 

intercultural communication and understanding. 

Foreign Language Education 

A glance at the history of European language teaching in Japan might be 
revealing ,n this respect. When Japan knew that Western powers were 
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advancing to its territory more than a hundred years ago, it chose to 
modern.ze by learning their technology a „d industry. Japanese leaders 
encouraged the nation's young elite to learn European languages, but this 
was only for the purpose of acquiring scientific information, not for the 
purpose of starting intercultural communication. There were several 
reasons for this priority, but I will state only one of them briefly. 

Japanese leaders thought that Western cultural forces with powerful 
technological gimmicks were dismantling the national integrity of India 
and China, and took exceedingly cautious measures not to repeat the 
destinies of these countries in Japan. They pursued the policy of 
strengthening the nation's history-nurtured cultural and spiritual identity 
as a symbol of unity to defend its independent sovereignty from Western 
intervention. Japan opened its front door to usher in Western civilization, 
but kept its back door shut to keep out Western culture. When self-defense 
was a primary preoccupation, intercultural understanding was a luxury 
which they could not afford. 

Many people are persistently suspicious about learning other 
languages as a means of attaining intercultural understanding. They are 
afraid that their children's sense of national identity will be diluted 
weakened, or destroyed by their exposure to influential foreign culture! 
Therefore, Japan now confronts great difficulties in introducing 
intercultural aspects into its foreign language education programs."' 

Notes 

This is a revised version of the paper presented at the .Symposium on 
Cultural Perspectives for Educators at Texas Christian University 
February 24-25, 1978. I would like to thank Dr. Marjorie Herrmann Dr 
Andrew Miracle, and Dr. James Williamson for their valuable comments 
and their encouragement. 

1. For example, see Honna, 1977b, and some other articles in Peng and 
Tanokami, eds., 1977. 

2. For example, see Cicourel and Boese, 1972. 

3. Honna, 1975, 1977a. 

4. In my earlier papers. I followed the Bernstein (1971, 1973) hypothesis 
It will be necessary to examine his theory again in order to obtain a 
clear picture of the situation. For further comment, see Honna 
1979a. ' 

5. Perhaps, the best available anthropological information on the 
present-day Ainu is Peng and Geiser. 1977. I owe some of the 
information presented in this paper to them. 

6. For the definition and implications of these terms, see Lambert. 1972. 

7. For further description of the situation; see Honna, 1979b. 
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8. For further information, see rjonna, 1979c. 

9. An interesting theory fully described by Ramirez and Castafteda, 
1974. 

10. What is being done now in bilingual education in the United States 
will be of particular interest. However, there are some problems in this 
field. As far as I can see, most of the programs are directed toward 
mfragroup solidification of a certain ethnic population, but not 
toward intergroup unification of the ethnically plural U.S. society. 
Bilingual education in the United States could not be achieved 
effectively and meaningfully without the mutual understanding and 
support of both majority and minority members of the society. And 
within-group-oriented bilingual education would not only decrease the 
opportunities for majority support, but also increase the chances for 
majority resistance. What would remain might be a "you-get-more-if- 
you-ask-than-if-you-don't" type of schism. There seems to be an 
indication of this possibility already, which might eventually put into 
question the justice and wisdom of bilingual education itself. If one 
knows the history of minorities in U.S. society, one will understand the 
reasons for current priority on in-group ethnic maintenance efforts. 
But still I believe that if it incorporates an essential extent of 
intergroup understanding programs, bilingual/bicultural/bicognitive 
education will more successfully facilitate majority cooperation. Then 
bilingual education in the United States will stand a better chance of 
promoting a more desirable degree of intercultural understanding in 
an ethnically diverse society. For further comment, see Honna, 1978a, b. 
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Although in the history of the societies of the world, multilingualism has 
been a frequent occurrence in social life, in modern national states the 
idea of publicly sponsored bilingual education is relatively new (Zirkel, 
1978). It has been motivated by diverse political and ideological 
considerations in different countries, has been received in various ways, 
and has produced different outcomes in the societies involved. 

While it is not our intention to provide a thorough cross-cultural 
review of bilingual education policies and programs here, we would like to 
present a comparison of the bilingual education programs and the 
sociocultural circumstances surrounding bilingual education in two 
countries, the United States and Peru. Both programs were established 
approximately contemporaneously, but as they emerge from radically 
different sociocultural-political circumstances, we think that an interesting 
comparison can be made. 

We will begin by looking at the legal frameworks of the Peruvian and 
the United States bilingual education programs, the processes of their 
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establishment, and their implementation. Since these two programs do not 
exist in a vacuum (i.e., unrelated to any sociocultural matters) and since 
this review will show increasing divergence between the two programs the 
further we proceed from purely legal frameworks, we will then provide a 
look at the sociocultural (including historical) contexts out of which each 
program grew and which each , of course, reflects. Finally, we will consider 
some of the differential effects each is having in light of its stated aims and 
inferable long-term goals. 

Legal Frameworks and the Establishment of 
Bilingual Education Programs 

The legal frameworks of the Peruvian and the United States programs look 
quite similar on the surface. In the United States the current national 
Bilingual Education Act, in the words of Parker (1978, p. 26), M gives 
official federal and/or state sanction or recognition to providing special 
educational services to limited-English-speaking (LES) or non-English- 
speaking (NES) students." Likewise, the Peruvian legal framework for 
bilingual education, which was set in place in 1972, instructed the Ministry 
of Education to initiate programs to '-provide instruction in their own 
language to students who come to school speaking little or no Spanish." 

However, if one looks at the processes-the means by which these laws 
came to be in the two countries -we begin to see the tip of the iceberg of 
sociocultural differences involved. 

In the United States, while there have been scattered historical 
instances, usually private but occasionally public, of bilingual education 
programs in bilingual communities (Andersson and Boyer, 1978), the 
initial national sanction for such programs came through the Bilingual 
Education Acts of 1968 and 1974. These had been stimulated by the court 
challenges brought by citizens or citizen groups claiming discrimination on 
the basis of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. The 1964 Civil Rights Actfin turn, 
had been engendered by court decisions brought by plaintiffs claiming 
discrimination on the basis of violations of their rights to equal educational 
opportunity as guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

In other words, there would be .no bilingual education acts and 
probably only private programs or minuscule numbers of public programs 
in the United States were it not for the individual efforts of private citizens 
challenging an existing state of social affairs in relation to an abstract 
principle voiced in the Constitution. Furthermore, it is evident that not 
just one challenge and one precedent-setting decision have been sufficient 
to establish bilingual education programs nationally in the United States: 
this process has had to be repeated in the various localities where 
bilingualism or non-English monolingualism (e.g., Spanish monolinguals) 
is present. The first court decisions led Congress to pass the education act 
which directed the establishment of bilingual education programs. 
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However, even with this lav on the books, subsequent actions have been 
necessary to get projpams started in specific localities or challenge the 
validity of the program of a specific school district as conforming to the 
aims of the court«directed mandate. Currently, we can see a secondary 
process with the incorporation of state policies for implementation of the 
acts. In some states, state education agencies have taken responsibility for 
identifying target populations for bilingual education programs. 

Thus, the establishment of bilingual education programs has taken 
several stages, as depicted in Figure 1. 

The conditions surrounding and the factors motivating the inception 
of current bilingual education programs in Peru have been quite different 
from those just outlined for the United States. The first major difference is 
that the initiative for establishing the present program came solely from 
the central government and not from court actions initiated by individual 
citizens on the basis of violated civil rights. Prior to the Peruvian Education 
Act of 1972. there were no legal suits brought by citizens claiming that 
their basic rights to equal educational opportunity had been violated by 
the failure of the school to teach in their native language. There is. in fact, 
no law in Peru comparable to the United States Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Nor is there anything equivalent to the United States Constitution's 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

While there has been a tradition of positive government policy toward 
bilingual education programs in Peru, in order to account for the current 
motivation to establish comprehensive bilingual education and the 
innovative form those programs are taking, we must look solely at the 
sociopolitical ideology of the Peruvian government of the seventies, which 
included the following as goals for the society : 

1 . The achievement of political, economic, and cultural independence in 
the international community 

2. The sociopolitical integration of the heretofore unintegrated 
nonmestizo populations as a necessary means to achieving the first 
goal. 

Figure 1 

Private legal action 
is taken against civil 
rights violation 



Local districts 
establish bilingual. 
education programs 



Court decision 
establishes precedent 1 
and directive for 
bilingual education 



Congress passes 
• bilingual 
education acts 



State education agencies 
initiate programs 
(identify LES/ 
NES students) 
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In other words, to become an economically developed, technologically 
advanced nation, the current Peruvian government feels it cannot do 
without having a polity, i.e. , a national citizenry, which includes all sectors 
of the population. In order to achieve this second goal, it was thought 
necessary to better integrate the populations linguistically and, 
consequently, to establish a new bilingual education program through a 
bilingual education act. 

Thus, we can visualize the process of institutionalization of the 
current bilingual education programs in Peru, in contrast to that of the 
United States, as shown in Figure 2 : 

Figure 2 

Central government administration establishes social ideology 

Central government administration establishes bilingual 
education policy and act 



Ministry of Education: 

1 . formulates bilingual education programs 

2. researches local community needs 

3. establishes bilingual education programs at local level 

Not only is there a tremendous difference between the United States 
and Peru in the way bilingual education acts and programs were initiated, 
but these differences can also be seen in the implementation and 
administration of the programs in the following ways : 

1. In the United States the responsibility for initiating bilingual 
education programs rests with the state education agencies and local 
school boards. However, in Peru the decision to establish a bilingual 
education program in any given community is made by the central 
government after it has undertaken research and reconnaissance to 
determine the needs of the local communities. 

2. Related to this fact is the way in which the federal government and 
local school districts participate in programs already underway. In the 
United States, ^he major objective of the federal government is 
funding, as both Molina (1978, p. 18) and Gonzalez (1 978, p. 16) have 
mentioned. Funding is provided, of course, only at the initiative of a 
school district or individual (e.g., for a research project on bilingual 
education). But in Peru, the responsibility of the central government, 
through the Ministry of Education, extends to planning and 
administering the entire program ; the government does not give funds 
to local school districts and individuals to administer; it administers 
the funds. 

In Peru, there is a curriculum of bilingual education established 
centrally by the ministry of education. This situation differs in two ways 
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from the - uation in the United States. First, in the United States the 
curriculum lor bilingual education consists of the same courses as the 
regular curriculum, but it is taught in the students' native language, and 
as such, it is an adjunct program. In Peru, however, the bilingual 
education is at the core of the curriculum. Second, in the United States the 
bilingual education program is thought of as remedial, much like the 
Head Start Programs, for children who are linguistically disadvantaged 
and in some way culturally "lacking." In Peru, the program is thought of 
as augmenting the set of language skills which children already have from 
their native community. 

Thus, in the United States, there is a wide range of variation in the 
kinds and the quality of bilingual education programs from one state to 
another, because the initiative in both establishing and planning the 
programs is left in the hands of local school district officials. Within the 
United States system this has also meant that room is left for further 
litigation if the program does not meet the minority language community's 
satisfaction. 

It might seem from this description that the Peruvian case is totally 
centralized, and might produce a program which is relatively inflexible in 
response to local needs. But when we compare the criteria for qualifying 
teachers and selecting materials in the two programs, it appears otherwise. 
In the Peruvian system a teacher in the bilingual education program (e.g., 
Quechua-Spanish) must (1) be a native speaker of Quechua; (2) have been 
born and raised in the region; (3) be a fluent Spanish speaker, graduated 
from college, and accredited as a teacher; and (4) have taught at least five 
years in rural areas of the region. In addition, in Peru, the creation and 
selection of instructional materials in the different localities are 
responsibilities of the local bilingual program teachers. This allows for 
teaching flexibility which can correspond to the area dialects. 

In order to see the difference in the meaning of bilingual education 
programs in the two societies, we need to examine the relative status of the 
languages involved. In the United States there is, of course, just one 
official national language — English — and a lot of nonofficial languages. 
In Peru in 1975, Quechua was made a national language, equal with 
Spanish. In concrete terms, this meant the following: 



• An official alphabetic writing system was adopted for Quechua and a 
commitment was made to incorporate a Quechua literacy program as 
part of the bilingual education program. This part of the program 
necessitated researching and preparing six reference grammars and 
dictionaries for the six major dialect areas of Quechua spoken in the 
country. 

• Newspapers have been made bilingual in Quechua and Spanish. That 
is. there are articles in Quechua in the areas of national 
interest — ideology, education, agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
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• Daily and weekly radio programs in Quechua are available on news 
music, festivities, and local accomplishments of a cooperative 
government community effort. There are also programs sponsored by 
the National Institute of Culture -daily TV shows presenting dramas, 
ritual dances, and music of Quechua culture. 

. An initial response to the two bilingual education programs might be 
to say that, of course, the programs are different because they grew out of 
the totally different circumstances surrounding bilingualism in the two 
countries. That is. one might say that because the contact situation in Peru 
has been predominantly between two languages only, Spanish and 
Quechua. it is more easily resolved than in a situation like that of the 
United States. In the latter, there have been only small pockets of 
monolingual and bilingua 1 minorities speaking a wide range of languages 
in addition to English, while the vast majority of the polity is English 
monolingual. Thus, we could not reasonably expect that an official status 
equal to English could be given to any of the multitude of minority 
languages spoken in the United States. 

However, the differences in the formal structure involving the 
bilingual education programs and their operation in Peru and the United 
States, the differences in the status of the languages involved, and the 
d.fferences in the relative distribution of the monolingual and bilingual 
populations is not all. If we look more closely at the sociocultural 
d.fferences in the two socieites, we will see how the history of the languages 
and their speakers produced both the situations toward which bilingual 
education programs now respond and the thinking behind the urograms. 

Cultural-Historical Background of 
Language Contact and Attitudes 

The United States. If we had a motion-picture map of the language 
distribution and contact in North America corresponding roughly to the 
geographical boundaries of the United States from the initial stages of 
European immigration through the present, something like the following 
would be revealed : 6 

1. We would see a stage of intrusive European language commu- 
nities-English. Spanish, French. Dutch, etc. -during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in contact with American Indian 
languages in various, often widely separate locations. 
We would later see a stage from the eighteenth through the.nineteenth 
centuries, during the first part of which English is the official national 
language of the newly formed political entity occupying the eastern 
.seaboard and extending increasingly inland. During this period we 
can see three important processes occurring: 

a. The American Indian languages in contact with English continue 
to disappear from an ever -expanding area. Most simply cease to 
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be spoken, though a few, like Cherokee, move westward to escape 
the inevitable results of the contact. 

b. Formation continues on a large scale of what is to become the only 
other major variant of English, Black English. The emergence of 
Black English can be observed throughout the southern half of the 
United States. 

c. A third process taking place during this time is the gradual 
yielding of other European language communities to the 
pervasiveness of English as those communities become 
increasingly incorporated into the United States polity. This 
process can be seen in areas like Florida, the southern parts of the 
Louisiana Purchase, and the Dutch speaking portions of New 
York. 

3. A new kind of contact situation intensifies during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries between established communities of 
English speakers and groups of newly arrived speakers of other 
languages — Norwegian, Italian, German, Swedish, Polish, Yiddish, 
Chinese, Japanese, etc. In these cases, we can see initially non-English 
monolingualism usually shifting to one-and-a-half generational 
bilingualism and finally to English monolingualism. However, the 
languages of certain groups of immigrants (for example, Chinese 
speakers and some Yiddish speakers), who had continuous 
immigration and a localized community, remain in a stage of rather 
more stable bilingualism. 

4. The final westward expansion of the late nineteenth century continues 
the eradicatory contact with American Indian languages and brings 
new contact with older, established communities of non-English 
speakers, most notably the Spanish speakers of the West and 
Southwest. 

Thus, currently, we have not one, but a large number of different 
social processes reflected in the various bilingual situations extant in the 
United States: the English-Black English contact situation; contact with 
the remaining, though numerically attenuated, American Indian 
language communities; and, those situations like the English-Spanish or 
English-Chinese contact where the nonofficial language is represented by a 
long history within the United States and where there is a wide range of 
dialects in which it is spoken. 

In understanding the reshaping of processes of change in the United 
States language-contact scene over the last 300 years, we must understand 
the attitudes about language that reflect social concepts of "humanness" 
on the part of members of, especially, the sociopolitically dominant 
English-speaking community. 

We have seen in United States society overall an almost entirely one- 
way dominance of English in language use. This may be due to three 
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factors: (1) There is a great sensitivity toward language use. That is, there 
is no casualness toward which language one uses in the United States. It is 
very important to speak the "proper" language. (2) This attitude is 
supported by the feeling that there is only one acceptable 
language -English. Monolingualism is accepted as a normal situation in 
the United States. Being a non-English speaker in the United States society 
has meant being socially not quite as acceptable as the native English 
speakers. (3) There is, and has been historically, almost no structural effect 
on English of the various languages involved in the different kinds of 
contact situations. 

Peru. In contrast to the situation in the United States, in Peru both 
the nature of the bilingual situation and the conditions of contact relations 
between the language communities have been different. 

Although the indigenous populations of the area which is now Peru 
represent a number of culturally distinct groups, speaking about forty-two 
languages of ten linguistic families (in a population of 4 million, 3.5 
million speak Quechua and approximately 500,000 speak other 
languages), two historical factors have served to reduce the present 
situation to one of contact between two major languages. They are: 

1. Quechua was the native language spoken by the largest number of 
people indigenous to the Andean area before European contact. 

2. Quechua was the official language of the Inca Empire. By virtue of 
this fact Quechua developed as a lingua franca over the entire area of 
what is now Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, Bolivia, Chile, and Argentina. 
Thus, the bilingualism of Peruvian contac; has involved, ideologically, 
only two languages : Spanish and Quechua . 

This second fact has had important results. Although Spanish is 
currently monolingually spoken by a majority of the 16 million Peruvians, 
they represent only a slim majority of 54 percent. Quechua, on the other 
hand, is monolingually spoken by a large minority of 25 percent. An 
additional 21 percent of the population are bilingual Quechua-Spanish 
speakers. However, these figures, which are for the entire country, are 
somewhat misleading, because of the geographical distribution of the 
languages. Most of the monolingual Spanish speakers are concentrated in 
the coastal areas. If we look at the southern highlands districts, the 
percentage of monolingual Quechua speakers rises to between 87 and 95 
percent and the number of bilingual Quechua-Spanish speakers 
correspondingly drops to between 5 and 13 percent. This contrasts 
dramatically with the distribution of bilingualism in the United States. 

In order to further understand the current situation and attitudes 
toward bilingualism in Peru, we must also look at the historical 
development of relationships between the different social groups involved. 
The current situation of both language distribution and bilingual 
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education programs in Peru arises from the historical development of 
social ideology and attitudes toward other languages prevailing in the 
contact situation. 

First of all, the Spanish colonizers of Peru did consider the native 
inhabitants of the area. While from our contemporary perspective, we 
would not applaud the Spanish colonists' aim of subjugating the native 
population, it produced a different kind of outcome from that occurring in 
the North American case. It meant, first of all, that some degree of 
relationship was possible between the two populations. It also meant that 
the native populations were accorded a degree of human identity. This 
situation was augmented, of course, by the proselytizing aims of the 
Catholic Church. Furthermore, the fact that Quechua was the language of 
a socially complex, stratified, expansive theocratic state allowed the 
Iberian colonists to accord it a degree of prestige which the North 
American colonists did not give to any of the native languages they 
encountered. 

If we had a graphic historical representation of the Peruvian situation 
over time parallel to that we have outlined for the United States, 
something like the following would be identified : 

1 . A stage of intrusive European colonization occurs during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries between a group of Iberian-Spanish 
speakers (socially espanoles) and speakers of Quechua and other 
indigenous languages (socially nativos). 

2. During the period from the sixteenth through the eighteenth centuries 
a gradual, though expanding, social merging of the two original 
populations, espanoles and nativos, takes place and a new social - 
ethnic category emerges : mestizo. 

3. The political revolutions of the nineteenth century bring about the 
establishment of a national identity, peruano, which is distinct from 
that of the inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula. This period also 
marks the continued emergence of a cultural dominance by the social - 
ethnic category of mestizo. This is accompanied by the parallel 
development of a national language which becomes increasingly 
distinct from Iberian Spanish. This process continues and intensifies 
during the twentieth century. 

Figures 3 and 4 present ethnic categories of the two societies and tiie 
language identities corresponding to those categories; the figures 
demonstrate the differences in thinking about the relation of language to 
the nature of social-person. 

Figures 3 and 4 exemplify, in the first columns, some of the terms for 
socioethnic categories of persons in the United States and Peru and, in the 
second columns, the way in which these correspond to language identities. 
In the United States the term "American** has two meanings: (1) one of 
national identity and (2) that ethnic category of citizens who are tokens par 
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Figu > e 3 

Taxonomy of Ethnic Categories of Social-Person 
in the United Staves i« Conjuncture with Language Identities 



Ethnic Identity 


| Language 


1 . American (National Identity) 


f English 


11 American 

1.2 Mexican American 

1 .3 Chinese American 

1.4 Italian American 

1.5 Japanese American 

1.6 -etc.- 


English 
-c, SpdJifsh (±English) 
Chinese (± English) 
Italian (± English) 
Japanese /^English) 


1 .8 American Indians 

1.8.1 Navajo 

1.8.2 Apache 

1.8.3 .etc.- 


Navajo (±English) 
Apache (±English) 


Figure 4 

Taxonomy of Ethnic Categories of Social-Person 
in Peru in Conjunction with Language Identities 


Ethnic Identity 


Lang upc e 


1. Peruano(NationaJ Identity) 


Spanish and/or Quechua 


1.1 mestizo 

12 nativo/campesino 

1.2.1 Quechua 

1.2.2 Aymara 

1.2.3 Campa 

1.2.4 Aguaruna 

1.2.5 -etc.- 


Spanish and/or Quechua 

Quechua 
Aymara 
Campa 
Aguaruna 



excellence of the identity, i.e., not members of any other of the many 
foreign groups. The national language, English, is the language identity 
of ,h,s group. In Peru, on the other hand, the inclusive term for national 
identity, per uano does not correspond to any of the terms designating the 
narrower ethnic idennties. Also, the language identities for national 
identity are multiple. That is, both Spanish and Quechua speakers are 

nrorfJ^ f Xi T. Ce , in , PCrU ° f thC SOcioethnic ««=gory mestizo, the social 
product oi espaHoles (a category which no longer is present in Peruvian 
society) and natives, contrasts with the situation in the United States. In 
the United States, there is no socioethnic category of person that is the 
social product' of two or more categories. Although the word mestizo 
does occur in Enghsh, it is a term for a "racial" category with no 
socioethnic implications. That is, in the United States, a person who is 
racially mestizo has the ethnic identity of one or the other parent. 
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Implications for Long-Term Effects or 
Results of Bilingual Programs 

We will consider these results in terms of two dimensions: (1) the final 
linguistic state of the societies, in terms of whether they are to be bilingual 
or monolingual., and (2) the degree of mutual versus unidirectional 
influence of the languages involved. 

In the United States, bilingual education programs have as their aim 
facilitating a transition from monolingualism in a non-English language 
through bilingualism on an individual level to ultimate English 
monol.ngual.sm on the community level. Bilingualism is seen as 
transitional, with the ideal goal being English monolingualism for the 
entire population. 

In Peru, the aim of the bilingual education program, as officially 
stated, ,s not to produce a nation of monolingual Spanish speakers, but 
rather one of bilingual Spanish-Quechua speakers. Given that (1) a 
significant minority of the population in Peru is currently Quechua 
monolingual and another large minority is Quechua -Spanish bilingual (2) 
the contexts in which Spanish is learned and used for most bilingual 
speakers are public ones (Quechua remains for -private" situations), and 
(3) there is no derogation of Quechua usage, it seems reasonable to expect 
that bilingual usage on the basis of different social functions for each code 
may continue for a long time. Comparative figures from the 1961 and 1972 
census in Peru present striking evidence that current language shifts are 
not m the direction of increasing Spanish monolingualism. 

In the United States, the non-English languages in the various contact 
situations have had almost no influence on English. This has been because 
of the attitudes toward language use in conjunction with the direction of 
bilingualism. ,.e, monolingual English speakers in contact with bilingual 

speakers of a native language plus English. 

In Peru, bilingualism has proceeded in both directions. That is there 
is both native-Spanish-pIus-Quechua-as-a-second-Ianguage bilingualism 
and native-Quechua-pIus-Spanish-as-a-second-Ianguage bilingualism. 
The result has been that a distinctive national language has 
emerged -Peruvian Spanish: Peruvian Spanish, a national variant of a 
more universal Spanish, consists of a range/of styles, each manifesting 
different syntactic, phonological, and lexical influences from Quechua 

n conclusion, the aim of the bilingual education programs in both 
the United States and Peru is the social integration of members of ethnic 
groups who have been in the past at least partially socially disenfranchised 
However, the deferences in the bilingual education programs in the two 
societies, growing ou t of attitudes toward bilingualism versus 
monolingualism on the part of the socially dominant group fa, *«h soc i e t y 
reveals what each feels is required in order to achieve that mtegrariw." In 
Peru, social integration is being achieved by extending higher status to th t 
culturally second language, a process which simultaneously broadens the ■ 
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societal definition of each person. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the establishment and operation of bilingual education programs have 
largely proceeded on the assumption that one can only be a "real" member 
of society by becoming a monolingual English speaker, thus giving up one's 
native language and ethnic identity. 

We can see even from this comparison the historical determinants of 
the attitudes in the United States toward non English speakers. Since this 
attitude does not occur in all other societies, we know that it is not a 
necessary adjunct to bilingual education programs. What would happen in 
the United States bilingual education programs if the monolingual and 
bilingual non-English speakers in our communities were not seen as "lesser 
Americans" and "linguistically disadvantaged"? What expansion in 
thinking about ourselves as members of a national community would take 
place if we saw the native speakers of other languages in our communities 
as bringing a valuable resource to be shared in realizing the potential for 
the next generation to become multilingual in the other important 
languages of the world? v 
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We know you highly esteem the kind of learning taught in these colleges, and the 
maintenance of our young men, while with you, would be very expensive to you. 
We are convinced, therefore, that you mean to do us good by your proposal; and 
we thank you heartily. But you who are so wise must know that different Nations 
have different conceptions of things; and you will not therefore take it amiss if our 
ideas of this kind of education happen not to be the same with yours. We have had 
some experience of it. Several of our young people were formerly brought up in the 
Colleges of the Northern Provinces, they were instructed in all your sciences; but 
when they came back to us, they were bad runners; ignorant of every means of 
living in the woods, unable to bear either cold or hunger, knew neither how to 
build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy, spoke our language imperfectly, were 
therefore neither Fit for hunters, warriors, nor counsellors; they were totally good 
for nothing. We are, however, not in the less and to show our grateful sense of it, if 
the gentlemen of Virginia shall send us a dozen.of their sons, we will take great 
care of their education, instruct them in all we know, and make men o* * ' * 



*See notes on page 78. 
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Multicultural education is a rather ambiguous term as it relates to Native 
American Indians - not so much in the practical application by 
knowledgeable practitioners and Native American tribes and communities 
but often in the multiple interpretations by administrative bodies of the 
federal, state, and local education agencies. As currently analyzed by the. 
educational community, multicultural education has the dubious 
distinction of being, on the one hand, a valuable striving towards the goal 
of cultural pluralism and cultural diversity and, on the other hand, a 
direct threat to the traditional cultural values of both ethnically and 
racially diverse communities and to the traditional U.S. education system, 
which has promoted the "melting pot" theory of American life and the 
competitive race towards the "American Dream." 

Multicultural education has an origin in the first contacts of 
individuals and tribes much before the advent of written languages and 
formal institutions for acculturating the different groups to each other. 
The goal of multicultural education can be characterized as learning a 
second, third, or more cultures, in addition to one's own. Multicultural 
education is an adaptation to or a survival technique for situations 
different from one's native culture, the first and usually only culture 
taught in the normal process of growing up. A main purpose of 
understanding other cultures is acquiring the benefits to be derived from 
the different cultures. These benefits can be placed on a continuum, 
ranging from a treaty of mutual protection and trade to the recognition of 
irreconcilable differences and cultural taboos. The educational 
institutions of the United States have yet to comprehend the extent and 
essence of multicultural education. The history of education provided by 
the United States government and educational institutions to Native 
American Indians is a prime example of a failure in multicultural 
education which reaches the proportion of national tragedy. 

The mandate of the federal government to educate Indians is well 
documented in federal laws, treaties, and the U.S. Constitution. The 
consortium of.institutioas delegated by the government to educate Indians 
has achieved astonishing success for the United States and astounding 
failure for the Indiana. The most remarkable feature of this failure is that, 
from the wide range of philosophies and ideas of the various institutions 
concerned with their task of educating Indians, no definite policy on 
Indian education has ever been spelled out in terms understandable and 
acceptable to the Indians. 

Once the legal status of the Native American Indian was revised by 
the government from a citizen of an Indian Nation within the boundaries 
of the United States to a "ward" of the United States government, the value 
oi the American Indians' culture was designated as "dysfunctional" and 
was. therefore, to be eliminated. This elimination process is exemplified by 
the experience of the Cherokee Nations. 

According to the Harvard Journal of Legislation (Vol. 9, 1972, p. 
265). in the nineteenth centufy*when the Cherokee had control over their 
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own bilingual schools, they were 90 percent literate in their own language 
and Oklahoma Cherokees had a higher English literacy level than native 
English speakers in either Texas or Arkansas? Today, after almost seventy 
years of White control of the schools, the Cherokee Nation presents an 
entirely different picture. Cherokee dropout rates in public school run as 
high as 75 percent. The median number of school years completed by the 
adult Cherokee is only 5.5; 40 percent of adult Cherokees are functionally 
illiterate; and 90 percent of the Cherokee families living in Adair County, 
Oklahoma, are on welfare. 

This loss of parental and tribal control over the education of their 
child ren by the Cherokee Nation was not <»n isolated incident. The 
following quotation from the Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs of 1903 typifies the philosophy of federal agencies with 
respect to Indian education : 

To cdu' ate the Indian to ways of civilized life, therefore, is to preserve him 
from extinction, not as an Indian, but as a human being. As a separate 
entity, he r mnot exist encysted, as it were, in the body of this great Nation. 
The pressure for land must diminish his reservations to areas within which he 
can utilize the acres allotted to him; so that the balance may become homes 
for White farmers who require them. To educate the Indian is to prepare 
him for the abolishment of tribal relations, to take his land in severalty, and 
in the sweat of his brow and by the toil of his hands, to carry out, as his 
White bro her has done, a home for himself and his family. 3 

This is one philosophy of Indian education that has permeated the 
Department of Interior, the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), and other 
state and federal agencies, Other public and private institutions are also 
imbued with similar ideas, couched in different esoteric ramblings but 
advancing the same philosophy. 

As one reads and interprets the voluminous records and reports of 
these various local, state, and federal/ agencies involved in Indian 
education, one definite concept unequivocally manifests itself above all 
others in the education of the Indian and symboliz l es / the reality of Indian 
education throughout the history of the United States: 

"Baptize him, anglicize him, disfranchise him, steal his land in the process, 
arid eulogize him for not complaining about it too much/' (Testimony of 
Birgil Kills Straight before the Indian Policy Review Commission on Indian 
Education) 4 

\yhen the educational systems of the Native American Nations were 
finally abolished, a main feature of the many-faceted "education" 
endeavors was the total destruction of the native languages. This point was 
illus traced by the former policy of the JBIA schools which reprimanded 
those Native American students who chose to communicate in their native 
tongues. Although this was not the only method employed to suppress the 
language usage of 'the Native American students, the tenacity and 
pervasiveness of this practice underscores the fact that many native 
languages are today'almost extinct. 
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Therefore, the interpretation of the terms "multicultural" and 
"bilingual education" should, for Native American Indians, be 
rejuvenation and preservation of the Native American cultures and 
languages. 

Self-Determination and Multicultural Education 
Governmental and institutional intervention has denied the Native 
American Indians the right to control the enculturation of their 
children -the process of growing up within the family and tribal 
environment, learning the tribal language, involvement within the social 
structure, and clear transmittal of a common tribal "world view/' The 
denial of controlling access to the fundamental mechanisms for 
transmittal of culture, native language, and tribal social structure 
precludes multicultural education. To be multicultural, the learner must 
first have a firm foundation in his or her own culture and share the 
common world view, Without reinforcing the base culture, the imposition 
of another culture through schooling will result in coercive assimilation. 
This leads to anomie or alienation, the inability to integrate one's self into 
either culture. Governmental structure and educational institutions must 
incorporate controls to ensure the cultural and linguistic viability of the 
Native American Indian. 

There must also be a change from the concept of Indian education 
based on Anglo Christian models to one founded on ideals articulated for 
Indians by Indians. The principle of incorporating these required changes 
is self-determination, the right and ability to control direction and 
purpose; for Native American Indians equal educational opportunity is 
defined as self-determination. The desired direction is to establish a sound 
educational policy on a foundation of Indian ideals and significant 
concepts relevant to the Indians' future as a race, as a people, and as a 
culture. 

In January 1975, the U.S. Congress enacted the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act, P.L. 93-638. This 
legislation validated the Indian Nations' right to assume responsibility for 
and control of the most important services provided for them by the 
federal government without risking "termination," the withdrawal of 
Indian Nation Status — which has been a disastrous experience for the 
Indian tribe. P.L. 93-638 is in part a recognition of the destructive effect 
of termination and a strengthening of self-government and control of 
Indian education by Indian people. This statute has been augmented by 
passage of the Basic Indian Education Act, commonly referred to as H.R. 
15 or P.L. 95-561, which defines for the first time a clear and undeniable 
federal education policy for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the executive 
departmentsof the U S. government: 

Section 1130. It shall be the policy of the Bureau, in carrying out the 
functions of the Bureau, to facilitate Indian control of Indian Affairs in all 
matters relating to education. 5 
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This policy statement has no "report language" attached to it in the 
legislative report; therefore, interpretation of the policy must be based on 
the exact meaning of the legislative language as written and approved. 
The impact of the combined legislative intent of P.L. 93-638 and P.L. 95- 
561 is to continue to validate the right of Indian tribes and people both to 
govern themselves and to control the education of their children. Thus, 
multicultural education has a new meaning for American Indians. 
Through the direct efforts of the tribe, the cultural identity and language 
can be a legitimate and funded activity of the U.S. government within the 
context of Indian-controlled and -operated school systems. If the public or 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools are not meeting the needs of the Indian 
Nation, that Indian tribe may contract directly with the U.S. government 
for a school system of its own. 

Thus, through the efforts of multicultural education and bilingual 
education, Native American Indian tribes and people can open the doors 
to a rediscovery and strengthening of tribal and individual identities. The 
results of these efforts will, in turn, enrich other cultural entities and place 
the Indian peoples in a social and political position to responsibly 
contribute to and share in society. 

Overview of Bilingual Educr vu ^ as 
Related to Native American Indians 

Traditional bilingual education has encouraged the philosophy of 
eventual assimilation while recognizing the value and importance of 
different cultures and languages. The essence of this approach is born of 
the fact that only standard languages that are written or spoken are given 
educational credence. This is emphasized by the HEW Title VII ESEA 
Rules and Regulations, subpart A 123.4 [20 U.S.C. 3223(a)(2)](l), which 
read as follows : 

There is instruction given in, and study of English and (to the extent 
necessary to allow children to achieve competence in the English language) 
the native language of ihe children of limited English proficiency. (Federal 
' Register 45. no. 67 [4 April 1980]) 

This paragraph sets the tone insofar as the federal commitment is 
concerned and the interpretation it lends to bilingual education in 
general. Upon preliminary examination, reliance upon standard written 
languages in bilingual education appears to limit participation by a great 
many Native Americans. Although there are 275,000 Indian students 
enrolled in the U.S. educational system from kindergarten through Grade 
12 (H.E.W. Bulletin, "The American Indian in School," Number 13, 
January, 1973), there are only approximately twenty-five formal bilingual 
education programs. To bring this situation into even more 
understandable terms: There are 30,00r> Native American students in 
Oklahoma and only three formal b gual education- programs. 
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Pragmatic approaches to bilingual education as it exists presently hinee 
upon a wntten standard or "proficiency" spoken language * * 

Act on e 972Hnd a i a nUm H ber * ^ " ^ 93 " 638 ' The Indian Edu «»- 
Act of I972 ) Ind.an educat.on programs addressing culture to some extent 

and language to a limited degree. The limitation of thes pro ™ m Tn 
addressmg language instruction lies in federal stipulations S 
segregation and HEW regulations pu.ations regarding 

a v a £ h 0 ' Ma, ' ey (P u L 93 " 638 SeCti ° n ") monies « ««» available to 
J varying degree but those tribe, in . position t0 use (hese C ° 

Idface t'tc r° JeCtS (USUa " y in th0SC P ub,ic -hook on 

adjacent to reservations) are under constraints, also. These constraints 

s£i «ri 0 d : ithirf ? tate p,an " regu,ati °- F ° r opting 

without state plans, the result is a parasitical effect on these funds In 

ITZlc^T^ fiSCa ' ,imkati0nS dictate ^aTothe avenues f 
approaching bilingual education be explored 

U J" ,hC "" Ural P^^ssion of bilingual educa'tional endeavors staff 
ra mng and the availability of those trained personnel become an e e 

paren"'T 0 ; a T C ri ern ^ ™ " 

parents, local adv>sory groups, tribal education committees, etc More and 
more, when these various groups ask us to recommend pelnnel an d 
especially those institutions that train such personnel, weTZ ed 

personnel. The nappropnateness of this situation is magnified when th, 

edTc "on a " ^T" StUdemS enreUed in ™'^io„. of h gne 
educat.on approximately 30, 000, is taken into consideration 

Another facet of bilingual education is materials development There 
are a number of mate^ls development centers dealing with Spanish 
speaking people and programs; however, there are omy two c en ers 
^.h^iaUevelopen, for Native American . One s h 
Native American Materials Development Center, locked in Albuquerque 
New Mexico, funded under Title VII-ESEA, and the other is the^ 
Northwest Regional Education Laboratory in Portland Orego funded 

dLatl bv'n 0 :: In f UtC ° f „ Ed — scope of 
dictated by need and geographical location. The output and imnact of 
hese two centers is laudable, yet their scope m terms'of the IX o 
tnbes benefitting leaves much to be desired. I n the case of the^ 
Albuquerque center 90 percent of the materials are Nava£ or en ted and 
n the case of the Northwest Lab Center twelve tribes benefit. How m 
tribes rernam unserved? Approximately 300. There simply are not enough 
<h T^Z^r aU de r'° Pment CCnterS - M »*^"ra. eduSn 

^ ^«s g ^r and stre T hens the native 

Office of Riling . Se "' lal ' and the need must be made clear through the 
aggies SEAsW ^ and the State ^""don . 

udents enroll d (LEAs) whh Native American 

students enrolled, such agencies must make a coordinated effort in 
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planning, training, and implementing bilingual education programs to 
Juse them into a predictable, cohesive educational process. As the situation 
stands, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and the Office 
for Civil Rights appear to be the only two agencies that coordinate their 
efforts. Once coordination has taken place, however, there is a need to 
define the specific areas needing attention. The catalyst for both of these 
situations appears to be the lack of understanding of the requirements 
under Lau v. Nichols and of awareness that all tribes and languages are 
significantly different. 

Specific Problems 

As has been stated,- the number of Indian students enrolled in public 
schools and the number of bilingual programs is disproportionate. This is 
a basic problem. Gnen the number of tribes and students, there is an 
absence of relevant assessment tools by which proficiency in a specific 
native language can be measured. The overriding factors in this case are 
that ; educational agencies do not take into consideration (1) the student's 
first acquired language, (2) the language most often spoken in the home, 
and (3) the language most often spoken by the student. These factors must 
be weighed together and not as separate entities. This is not being done. 

Another area of concern is the problem of disassociating the school 
and home. Most public schools are structured according to White middle- 
class mores and virtues. As Indian students come into the public school 
systems the mores and virtues they have learned and practiced at home are 
more or less dismissed. This is a practice often found in the classrooms of 
teachers with lower middle-class or middle-class background. The value of 
associating the classroom and home is succinctly illustrated by Clyde 
Kluckhohn, late professor of anthropology at Harvard in a chapter entitled 
"Queer Customs" in his book Mirror for Man. Kluc-.hohn discusses the 
concept of culture in the context of biology and individual variation. All 
people are born with certain basic biological drives and problems, but how 
these drives ave satisfied shows tremendous variation between and within 
communities. The teacher of the culturally different child must learn that 
differences among people in the same group are idiosyncratic and the 
subject of psychology, but that different cultural groups are the subject of 
anthropology. 

One important aspect of culture discussed by Kluckhohn is the 
interrelatedness of different culture traits. If people change their economic 
activities they will have to make some adjustment in their social life to 
allow for the new schedule; or if people change their religious beliefs they 
will in all likelihood need to adjust their child-training practices to 
accommodate the ne # ethical ideas. 

For example, serious problems can result for Indian young people 
who have our Indian value system, emphasizing contributions to the 
community when the only jobs available rely on a desire for personal gain 

^ ' 
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to motivate work performance. The basic nv>jage for teachers in 
Kluckhohn's essay should be that cultural differences are real and 
legitimate, and cannot be divorced from the language influence of any 
particular culture. Further, while this may be a general philosophy of 
LEAs, it is not filtering down to the individual d*»StQom teachers whose 
students reflect different cultural and linguistic traits. 

This pervasive lack of understanding of Native America .cures and 
languages has perpetuated a belief that under such conditions nothing can 
be done to arrest the miserable academic statistics of Native Americans. 
Undeniably, this b consistent with the constrictive philosophy and 
regulations regarding bilingual education which have been discussed. 

An associated problem is the virtual absence of maintenance and 
restoration programs. This situation is easier to perceive when scrutinized 
using the 1969 Department of Labor study, conducted under the auspices 
of then Attorney General Robert Kennedy. The results of the study were 
published in a report entitled "Indian Education : A National Tragedy; A 
National Challenge." 

The four major points brought out in this report are : 

1 . Twent) five percent of teachers surveyed stated that they would rather 
not teach Indian students at all. 

2. There is a high academic failure rale for Indian stM 

3- The dropout rate is horrendous — 40 percent ave./ , * .00 percent 
in some areas. 

4. The looking-glass attitudes o? those children interviewed were in most 
cases poor, expressing very little sense of self-worth. 6 

The rrf*ort notes that coercive assimilation has been the main culprit. 
It further notes that "Indian community and parental involvement in the 
development and operation of public education programs for Indian 
children" is one remedy. However, connected with this push is the fear 
among Inc. : an parents that chey, because of *^ir inability to verbalize with 
school personnel, will be looked upon as a ^rce of amusement rather 
than as a resource. It would seem from a rational standpoint that 
maintenance and restoration of languages would, if nothing else, 
circumvent the negative assimilation repercussions plus involve the parents 
in the educational process, as sound educational practice dictates. This 
—gives 'rise to the notion that if sound education is enhanced by bilingual 
education, then maintenance and restoration models serve to fortify this 
practice. 

in the area of staffing, certain glaring insufficiencies are evident : 

I. The number of certified teachers in school districts with large Native 
American enrollments 15 not commensurate with the percentage of 
Indian students, particularly in such metropolitan areas as Billings, 
Montana, and Tulsa, Oklahoma. (Source: Center for Cross Cultural 
Education data, Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards.) 7 

V. 1 ■ 
O i 
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2. There is lack of training for teachers in Indian bilingual education. 
The following are noted : 

a. There are no unde graduate programs leading to a bachelor's 
degree in Indian bilingual education. 

b. Collies which serve large Indian populations, such as the 
University of South Dakota, only have Indian stu-Hes courses. 

c. Only one university offers a postgraduate degree in bilingual 
education: the University of Oklahoma, with five doctoral 
candidates. 

3. Most of the programs in Lau Center Federal Region VIII service area 
have limited cultural components. 

4. There are no language maintenance or restoration programs. 

5. There are no teacher training programs at the district level. In these 
situations there is a iwo-pronged effort by the resource centers such as 
the Lau Center and school districts, usually in the form of inservice 
workshops. 

6. Random assessments have indicated that Native American teacher 
training is virtually nonexistent. This, coupled with the large 
enrollment of Native American students, suggests a dire need for the 
training of Native American bilingual teachers. 

The extent of bilingual teacher training is at best piecemeal. The 
need exists and the development of resources must be addressed. In 
looking at the situation for facilitating the training of personnel to 
maintain and restore languages, the prospects are even more bleak. At 
present, land grant institutions of higher education that have received 
large grants to teach Native American students are even less aware of the 
nee* 1 for LEAs, but it is obvious that they must give priority to this need if 
the training of bilingual personnel in maintenance and restoration is to be 
realized. 

As far as materials development h concerned, there are two main 
pitfalls. One is that there are simply ;.,u enough materials development 
centers, as discussed earlier. Another is that, once a bilingual program is 
funded, there is not enough money in the budget for materials 
development. The tragedy is compounded because the limited monies that 
are available are being used not for basic content materials but for 
supplementary ones which are limited in scope and content and which 
often run the risk of duplication among programs within a region. How 
does one teach without proper tools? It is akin to asking a carpenter to 
build a house wiihout hammer and nails. A teach- ' \as equal need of 
appropriate materials. 

The practices of isolation and cultural destruction, which have 
traditionally characterized educational policy at the national level, must 
be discarded. New definitions need to be adopted, based on the reality of 
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repu^ iV a e n AmeriCan Indi3n - Education, for example 

cXTn?r TP eXPanS1 ° n - " neCdS t0 inc °'Porate the language and 

contrd^ C ° m " litment ° f the ^deral government o promote Indian 
control of Indian educat.on and the subsequent realignment of terms and 

Sr t rr S Ind Indian K Pe ° Plei fUtUrC ^r mulSura 

education for Ind.an tr.bes and people has to be viewed as one of 

nnovaaon and renaissance. With this in mind, there should e major 
expenditures of energy and funds in the restoration and maintenance o 
sho'lJ £ mer ' Ca - n i ndi3n !an * U3geS - In ° rder <° achie - goal emph^J 
Si r: aChCr ™^ — » -e the edupation 1 needs of Z * 
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A growing body of literature suggests that differences in achievement levels 
between minority and nonminority students can be explained in terms of 
cultural and socioeconomic background, areas quite apart from any 
supposed inherent intellectual differences. Such areas as cognitive style 
(Ramirez and Castafieda, 1974; Lesser, Fifer, and Clark, 1964), locus of 
control (Coleman et al., 1966; Gurin et al. f 1969) and language (Cole and 
Brurer. 1972; Williams ed. , 1971) are frequently cited as evidence that 
differences in culture and social class contribute considerably to the 
r duc^rional disadvantage of minority children in our schools. 

Motivational factors is another major area of difference that ought to 
be. added to this list when comparing minority and mainstream youth. 
Motivation is closely linked to learning in school -related activities. Were it 
not, teachers would not spend as much time as they do identifying ways to 
motivate students to higher levels of interest and attainment. Yet Maehr 
(1974) has recently pointed out the need to understand motivational 
factors "in «enns of the sociocultural context in which they are found" in 
order to avoid making observation* about student behavior that are biased 
because of middle-da perfonaar.ee settings. 

It is our contenMo ; uVc minority tudents are not less motivated to 
airhiev* at high lcve's u\ Vol, but that in many cases they are motivated 
oy different factors ihar> tm Angle. Consequently, when the teacher (who 
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is usually Anglo) is effective in motivating Anglo students but not minority 
students, she or he may erroneously conclude that minority students are 
less motivated to achieve than Anglo students. 

Since motivation is related to the values one holds, motivational 
factors will differ between groups to the sarn< degree that their 
socioeconomic bacMnrounJ* and cultures -and value systems within 
them -differ. 

According kinson (1957), motivation io achieve may be 

expressed as folio 

Ta = f (MsxPsxIs) 

where Ta = ency to achieve 
f - Function of 
Ms = Motive to succeed at a task 
Ps = Probability of success at the task 
Is = Incentive value of success. 

Incentive is of considerable importance in this model, since incentive 
directly influences the amount of motivation one has for any given task. 
But if teachers do not know what is meaningful to students, they will never 
be able to provide the necessary incentive to motivate them in learning 
activities. 



The Need for Social Reinforcements 

Various studies have recently reported data that suggest Mexican 
American students are highly motivated by reinforcements that are social 
in nature. 

Ramirez and Price-Williams (n.d.), for example, showed pictures to 
Anglo and Mexican American youth in a study conducted in Tev . 
Students were asked to describe what was happening in the pictures and 
received no prompting. While A^glo students gave responses that were 
reasonable, there appeared to be no patterns for responses among students 
from this ethnic group. Mexican American students, however, repeatedly 
indicated by their responses that individuals shown in the pictures were 
motivated by a desire for some form of social reinforcement. A typical 
answer was, "The little girl is trying to read the book so she can read it to 
her blind grandfather." 

Various researchers have found that when content is presented in a 
way that involves people interacting in some way with one another or with 
factual information, learning among Chicanos is increased. Yet another 
of their findings that appears to substantiate the highly social orientation 
of these students is that they appear to be mor^ sensitive to and influenced 
by the opinion of adults than are their Anglo peers. 

These findings suggest that teachers urgently need to be aware of and 
make use of reinforcements that are meaningful to the Chicano child, 
instead of relying upon those that may be effective only with Anglo youth. 
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The minority h & sensitivity to social reinforcements was 

observed in yet anoth. . ~u ner by Hilgard (1956) when he stated "[these] 
pupils experience satisfactions when they realize that they are needed . 
when they can help others in meaningful ways." This trait suggests that 
minority children, including Chicanos, must perceive a clear relationship 
between school activities and helping other people. They are looking for 
some 1 manitariait end result that is a direct outcome of the effort spent in 
learning activities. Whether the outcome, or opportunity actually to be ot 
assistance to others, is immediate or more remotely iji the future may not 
matter What does appear to matter is that the teacher take care to point 
out to these children (and why not to all other children?) that activities 
chosen for the classroom often do prepare students in some way to be in 
positions where they can help others. 

This particular trait is almost certain! traceable to the experiences of 
early childhood in a low socioeconomic status environment. Peoples 
activities ir: subsistence-level communities tend to be highly geared toward 
conserving resources, whether they be financial, food related, or material, 
since virtually everyone in such communities is aware that survival may 
well depend on full utilization of whatever resources are to be found. Thus, 
when they enter school (and for as long as their communities play a role in 
their socialization), these children will be more motivated to participate 
and achieve when the teacher is able to demonstrate a relationship 
between classroom activities and eventual assistance to other people in 

need. t . 

The efficacy of models in the classroom is additional evidence of the 
Chicano child's high sensitivity to social reinforcements. It is indeeo 
difficult for minority children to aspire to enter professions when they 
seldom see members of their own ethnic groups in those professions. Once 
Chicanos are able to make a breakthrough in a specific h.gh-prestige 
profession, however, and thus serve as models for other, younger 
minorities, a steady stream of individuals often follows. Some teachers 
sense the motivational fere accompanying the use of ethnic models jind 
invite them to make "pit* a: s" regularly in the cktssroom . What 

is needed are not only a»o lets repr.-ManJnjr the high-salaried professions, as 
in the case of a professio-n,. ualet, ,r entertai ner. bat also those from the 
many other professions thac u- , jually nonor.^ble (if lower paying), to 
which most children : -ay -!■ , 

Finally, the existt.. : of strung ^rnily loyalr.es (Ramirez and 
r««Wi 1974) suggests another method for motiving Chicano youth 

• « ic.arr' :z activities. Countless teachers admittedly l <ave failed in their 
s ' ittVi r., s r \ notivate these children because they assumed teacher 

• mlorcemetu would be sufficiently satisfying, as it often is with Anglo 
V >uth However, when the teacher says "Carlos, you did well on this test. I 
commend vou. " the sta:ement may mean nothing to Carlos if the teacher 
has not yet been accorded status by Carlos and his peers. The teacher can 
effectively reinforce and thus mot ate Carlos by resorting to points ot 
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The Need for Cooperative Tasks 

mediated through cooperative ' ' ^ * °? achiev «™ ent is 

and R 0mney , lf 6S °Kag I MaZn'^VlW (Mead> ^ ^ 
Chicane children were clearlv rZ J 1 for exam P ,e - found that 
perceived as cooperative in lV° thr ° U * h activiti « 

exhibited a sigEmlv hi.h ' ^ American child ™ 

activity Si mi IaHy Ne o n ""J™""* *ndency in the same 

children were wi Lg to achiev ^ ^ lh " ^ Ame "«n 

frequently than wereVhic o ™ iZ^ZT ^ ° f ^ * fc * 
percent of the time in specific tastO H P 1 35 com P ared with 35 
American children iire^^/1"™".' ^ ^ that An ^° 

achieving. P "'° r 3t t3sks re( l u "' ln ? » competitive spirit for 

What is important hoCv er 1 t Z WUh ' n ^ P Ur P ose of ou^iscussion. 
their Anglo peers n th ' ^7 Ch ' Can ° chi,dren <™<" f™m 

trough fheSl 'ort^ ^ 3 » 

competitive activities. To^d^ee HLfr P, I ' ' nStead ° f thr ° U * h 
that pit one child aeainst 1,2 ^ l * c,assroom "-"esses activities 

children of one specS ^^1^ J"' " iS ^ ° ffered » 

from another. And is h a dlv r n ' " ** ° f child ™ 

contain a high numb r f ac ^ ,e tha^re ^ ° f ° Ur d ™°°™ 

part of students. Teachers who grad Q Tth * ^ ^ 

3'rivileges that are only availli° t f CUrVe ' who offer *P e ciaI 

who ajtw activitfesTn whicS ' T'""^ P ercenta ^ °f ""dents, or 

are taring to S 0™°™ "° m3 " er h ° W hard ^ ry. 

competitively Rented sLde" ' eCOnd ^ " ter <* S 

oppose" I JrtS Wri™" 1 ^ enrOUr ^ d » P rovid e Earning 
ol 'students. TLT^ ^ ^IT^T ° f ^ tW ° ^ 

competition f,. ■, ST ,B . dren ,eam the * ame ° f 

be akduced U S mport theTZ T 7 3n eqUaUy «n 
how to achieve h™U r competitive children should learn 

in.e„, „L « rj„r b ,e k'* * i " P " ha P S ,h " 
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among them. Students differ markedly from one ethnocultural group to 
another in various critical areas, including the ways in which they are 
motivated to achieve in classroom activities. As we continue to learn more 
about cultural distinctions that strongly impinge on how different students 
learn, and as we take these differences into account in the instructional 
procedures we use in the classroom, we begin to offer equality of 
educational opportunity to the different types of students constituting our 
schools in today's society. Equally important, we should begin to close the 
achievement gap between ethnically different students and mainstream 
students. 
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What Is Language Renewal? 

The loss of a language and its culture appears to be a common socio- 
political experience in the Pacific Northwest. Time after uine, various 
native groups have gone through this process. Characteristically, it consists 
of three stages: First, there is contact with the language of colonial 
administrators and their representatives, and this leads to the acquisition 
of a European language for commerce. Next, the foreign language begins 
to dominate in proportion to the power exercised by the colonials. Finally, 
the native languages begin to attenuate in importance, become limited, 
and approach extinction. This demise of a language and its culture 
represents a sad commentary on bilingual and bicultural education. Many 
of the members of the Sahaptian and Salishan tribes have experienced this 
firsthand. They have seen their language go from stability to termination 
with the death of their elders. When the language has been documented, it 
has been done by those with a repository mentality who prefer to display 
the grandeur that was in the shiny cases of museums or the dusty shelves of 
unused archives. Language renewal is an attempt to halt this process of 
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erosion. It is concerned with reversing the processes of time and space It 
is, in essence, affirmative Indian education P 

Having discussed the structure of despair '-at accompanies language 

Z nirdTb to f a ,k ; mor : basic question: h ° w did *■ ^ -EE 

for Ame" an Ind' " ° f edUCati ° n 3nd «*■«•»"». 

™n„ ? i u V ' Ct,mS ° f imernal "lonialism. Theirs is a 

2S -5 : th3t bCen f ° rCed 10 SU PP laKt its "Ch language w th 
English. They are a people who have been coerced into ying^heTr 1 
va ues and belief systems for an alien epistemology rh ey hive be - 
pohucaHy socialized by all that was foreign to them. ?he stories 
Z [ I ThC SyStCm ° f g°~ent in which they part cipate 

speak°ofth " 7 f °T: PraCtiCCS - ThC *° d that ^ wJbfSS 
speak of the sacredness of the land or the freedom of the sky tL« i, no 

zrr gain - r is the 
a <™^ 

disenfranchised. " *" ^ lhmg " "« d - have "-me 

? C CffeCtiVe instrument ° f Political socialization is language 
cdurjtum When teachers claim to be merely practicing gramma dr Ss or 
checking for punctuation, they are unknowingly doinf much Tore The 
language that they use is not neutral. It is armed with! X system tha 

~:z^L existence and manifests useif in ^zti: 

eZ The ima.e of X rT°;' ^ '"^ before them are not -utral. 
e ther The .mage.of the Indian continues to be a pejorative one. When 

UnTted ^Sta"s ar t e he tr M SP 7^ ""^^ the industrial 

Thole who a e £?„ Man ' Chaea ; dlchotom y of good versus bad still exists. ' 
I hose who are mmont.es are depicted in menial tasks and continue to act 
as servants for the needs of the corporate interests. They are patronized 
and dealt with as little children who continue to need su pers on and 
guidance from the Great White Father. Their very existenc ZV 
devalued by social distance and personal SL£Tt£ The 

SZlZsll^™' langU3ge Can "< an a * enda ^ -da 

EZ£Z£2S renewal 15 10 be successful - k must take *- 

Is Language Renewal Possible? 

The classical paradigm of lan, crwva , can be found in ^ revival 

„7' 2 m ,A < v - --fen. /feftrea, Hawthorne N Y • 

Mouton Publications. ,975) that the language was renewed afier 1 900 
years of dormancy. Ben Yehuda, the Father of Modern Hebrew, is noted 
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for his attempts to nativize modem Hebrew when the first immigrants 
settled in the area in 1882-1903. At first, there was no centralized system 
of education and no program of language teaching; each school followed 
its own policy and methods. Currently, the revival of Hebrew has come 
under serious discusr -in. It is argued by some that Yiddish is the lingua 
franca of Israel because it is spoken at home by both Russian and German 
Jews and hence should be the official dialect of the land. These social and 
historical factors in the development of Hebrew can provide valuable 
insight into language renewal in the Pacific Northwest. 

Unlike the sporadic attempts of Ben Yehuda and others, the nature of 
language planning among American Indians is more scientific. There is 
now an abundance of literature on bilingual and, bicultural education. 
Furthermore, the sociopolitical situation in the United States is rather 
different. It reflects a state of internal colonialism for the reservation 
Indian and one of neocolonialism for the urban Indian. Hence, any sense 
of tribalism is contrained by a network of dependency relationships which 
virtually dictate the interests of federalism. Given this context, one must 
com ae to ask the question of whether or not language renewal is possible 
in the United States. 

Language Planning Strategies 

Where does one begin to renew a language? From a very practical point of 
view, this can be done by developing a language arts program .vith its 
textbooks on grammar, its pedagogical dictionary, its readers on history 
and culture, and its inservice workshops for teachers. If this program were 
unwisely implemented, it could lead to failure in a tribal nation that 
continues to associate literacy with an oral tradition which may not look 
kindly upon the intrusion of the print media. In addition, the population 
that one addresses must also be carefully examined. The elders know the 
language, but they are against teaching it by the more technological 
methods which conflict with the personal imparting of knowledge through 
apprenticeship. The sons, daughters, and grandchildren of these elders are 
against learning the language because they have become alienated from it 
and can no longer cherish the values of the old ways. Finally, there are the 
children. Here one finds a ray of hope. Children have a natural ability to 
acquire language. They are still open to alternatives in life and have not 
summarily dismissed the social worlds of their ancestors. Hence, one c 
possible strategy for language planning is to first teach the children the 
language. Once they have embarked on a language arts program, have 
them converse with their grandparents. They can both learn from each 
other. The children know the alphabet, the elders know the language and 
can reconstruct its social reality for them. What about those in the middle 
who have been alienated by the effects of time and the pressures of 
socialization? It appears that when they are ready to participate, they 
could be easily incorporated into parenting prb^rams. In this way, the 
whole community becomes linked across generations. 
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There is another problem that must be faced in language planning: 
What dialect is to be taught? The solution is not an easy one. As a working 
strategy, several groups of speakers have resorted to teaching a common 
alphabet which^can be readily employed by all. The advantage to this 
approach is that it enhances the development of language programs and 
short-circuits controversy over elitism and political dominance. 
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Teacher Training 
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With bilingual education teacher training being implemented in school 
districts and universities throughout the nation, the question now is "What 
should programs emphasize?" Where federal funding is involved, the 
principal curricular, components include language, linguistics, culture, 
methodology, and field experience. In universities, the degree of focus on 
any given component is often relative to the philosophical psychological 
perspectives of u*e program designers. In some instances, humanists have 
influenced the) curricular structure and instructional emphasis^ this 
usually takes k cultural awareness approach. Closely related is the 
influence of ethnic studies programs, with courses primarily related to the 
social sciences. In s other cases, cognitive- oriented educators, whose 
approaches are based on Piagetian and Brunerian theoretical constructs, 
have taken ^he lead. Specialists in languages and linguistics have promoted 
curricular .offerings with specific reference to their fields of specialization. 

State department accreditation committees also bave affected 
curricula^ etnphasis in bilingual education teacher traiiving. Where any 
one of the above-mentioned approaches is overfepresented on a 
committee, the nature of accreditation requirements often reflects the 
committees predominant frame of reference. In turn, institutions desiring 
tc maintain bilingual education teacher-training programs are obliged to 
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follow the accreditation guidelines. Where guidelines are based on;a sound 
educational rationale for promoting the overall growth and develop 

b nefS a r i n wi rOUg -^ eCtiVe '"^"^ reSU ' ,S be not — thy and 

beneficial. Where guidelines tend to be oriented toward a given discipline 
a s,m ar onentation will very likely occur in the field, while the Z era i 
educat.onal advancement of bilingual children remains questionable 

The Language/Linguistics Approach 

The involvement of a target population's native language in the 
e >icationa process has ratpn , t i *«»"^u4ge in the 

education tea'cher rain n g n "J^ '7- aPPr ° aCheS 

paruc.pat.ng students profic.ency in all of the communication arts of the 

mclude any number of courses ,n grammar, composition, and peninsular 
and Latm Amencan literature. Additionally, various courses in Zln £ 

his^r 5 f 0 ^ indUded - ThCre ™ « »east two o" omt g ' n 

de^alen T' * ^ ° f ^ hn ^ in 

departments of foreign languages were initially intended to prepare 
persons to speak a second language or to teach a foreign JLZTl 
se ondary school, college, or university; the courses nave lS e „r 4l o 
relattonshtp to the content that bilingual education elernenta y te a ch " 
intet t" SeC °r f h0nC0min g is that ««le or no attention is given to he 
mtegratton of the native language in ot her courses in the hilin ' a l 
educattonp.ogram; i.e., courses dealing with methodology hi^ryTnd 

o^chnfoues S f "T™ ^ ** ^ ™° ^iedg 

A f° r applyl "S the tar * et lan ^»ge as a medium of instruction. 

A teacher w,t,h th.s type of orientation often becomes preoccupied with 
furthenng the ch.lds bilingual ability, often in favor of the naTve 
language, rather than with enhancing the child's overall cognitive and 
affecuve development. In bilingual education programs wh~re this 
emphasis especially is found, research may reveal that^rogram hlldren 

c" dre° n W f re!at r y Sma ' ler gai " S ^ E " g!ish C ° m P ared with^nonprogr m 
children from the same ethnic group. V 6 

where bili™ IT 03 '" 1 inCOr P° ratin g the 'arget language is found 
where bdmgua educatton curriculum specialists view a background in 
anguage* and hngu.stics for teachers as facilitating the development of 
in truct,onal med.a for students in kindergarten through grade 12 with 

edSonalT Pme ; 1 T"** " ™ ° f the ^ in «^ 
deseed nal .f. r ° Ce3S - In th ' S r PeCt ' UngUageS and lin ^ tics courses are 
des.gned w.th content and activities that offer greater utility for 

t p rZr tiv ; ; ngu !! education teachers - in with dz 

trad.ttonally des.gned on a foreign language basis. The content essentia^ 
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^° n *ains ff atur « that serve as ready references for teachers in 
^^rstai^ 111 ^ an <* furthering the communication processes of students 
t diff^ ent lev <?ls of bilingualism. Moreover, this approach provides 
s ^n ee s °PPortunities to use the target language in instructional 
L.^egies * nd tec hniques for furthering the cognitive development of 
Ui nguaist udents . 

Awareness Approach 
le *cher' crainin S program, with a particular emphasis on the culture and 
*nri 0ry ° f * target P°P ulat > on ' can P^vide the students with a broad 
_ * indep 1 * 1 knowl edge of the anthropological, sociological, and historical 



^ v- O" ww^. * naming jjiugiauia wiin nils 

str ^hasis p rOYlde the student with research methodologies and specific 
^ * l Sgies f° T ^ tabl ishing and furthering school and community relations. 
s ^ s ^rch ^ et , hod °logies related to .these social science fields often employ 
Co**** int gfVlew ' *nd case study techniques. In turn, the field experience 
j^^Ponent P roVl des opportunities for student interns to apply the 
CQ °^ledge and ^search techniques that are emphasized in their 

Rework- /I 
tll One of the shortcomings in relying solely on this type of program is 
bi * 1 stude^ ts ofte n fail to acquire knowledge and skills in applying 
sit ln £ual rfl ethod °logies, arrangements, and activities in actual classroom 
a$ U * lions ' ^ CSSen ^ e » exiting students may incorrectly envision themselves 
t W ell-prep ared bilingual bicultural teachers, when in reality they are 
s ! n ^d mo fe s P eci fically as social science researchers and community or 

c, *l\vork cfS - 

t ^ ^oweV^ r ; tne foregoing type of training can play a significant role in 
di m £ r epa r3tlon of bilingual education teachers, for it provides a 
ad . nsion tIiat * ° ften ne S lected in United States school systems. School 
k n^^is trat °h ' teac hers, and members of school boards need more 
n ^ Vv ledge 3 ,° Ut et hnographic factors in communities; moreover, they 
co /* kno^lf S<> about effective strategies for increasing parental and 
co »b Unity - nV ° ment in the education of their children. This training 
pr Q ^° nent ,S U . navai lable in many bilingual education teacher-training 
j e ^rns. y ei ' in Programs where it is found, other training components, 

^ilingu 3 * metn °dologies, are relatively weak or absent. 
aiy AnothC f a PProach related to the sociocultural is the cultural 
SOc . re riess o f cu tural sensitivity type, which incorporates a combination of 
, to '^Ultur* 1 conc epts and psychological principles. Usually, it is designed 
it ^^ V . ance C ^ C earner 's knowledge of a particular culture or cultures. But 
arn 80 propo 5 * 5 to c **ange negative attitudes or enhance favorable attitudes 

n S parti c, P ants >dth respect to one or more minority groups, 
the f*^ e P r # inC1 £ al fhortcomings in this approach are similar to those of 
c *tor net ^ K ° ften ^ isre S ards b"" 11 ^ 1131 methodologies related to 
S^itiye p fOCesses . Another shortcoming is the assumption that 
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attitudinal changes among participants can be dramatically affected 
through short term workshops. In a psychological perspective, it is 
questionable that a brief and intensive cultural sensitivity session will 
suddenly generate positive and long-lasting attitudinal changes among 
participants toward children with different cultural backgrounds, for the 
effects ' are heavily dependent on the nature and intensity of the 
internalized attitudes (McDonald, 1975). 

The foregoing analysis does not imply that short-term cultural 
sensitivity workshops are ineffective and should be dismissed as a training 
approach. However, thi$, author proposes that the degree of effectiveness is 
dependent on the existing attitudes, the nature of the activities, and 
provisions for followup processes beyond the duration of the particular 
workshop. 

The "one-shot" approach may have an impact on individuals who are 
psychologically ready for this type of information. These individuals may 
be searching for practical ideas and techniques to apply in classroom 
situations. On the other hand, the one-shot approach will arouse a 
passive awareness among participants who are attending the workshop for 
other reasons, e.g., to fulfill a district inservice training requirement, or to 
acquire credits for salary advancement or a credential endorsement. The 
short-term workshop must have a specific purpose, and all of the 
participants must recognize that their participation is related to the stated 
objectives. 

One may expect that teachers and administrators who are in most 
need of training will frequently fail to enroll in this type of workshop. Yet, 
one may also predict that the short-term workshop will fail to make a 
significant impact on persons who are not psychologically ready for this 
type of training; therefore, it is preferable that another approach be 
envisaged for affecting an attitudinal change among this type of personnel 
in an educational system. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain changes in negative perceptions or 
gains in favorable attitudes in a short-term workshop. Well-designed 
questionnaires and interview techniques may draw responses that reflect 
attitudinal changes or gains; however, the carry-over of behaviors to 
actual situations remains a variable. For this reason, the degree of 
effectiveness can be most appropriately ascertained in reference to actual 
behavioral modification in the field setting, and a follow-up process in the 
Field is essential. First, the trainers must note teacher behaviors in 
bilingual classrooms; second, the trainers must provide feedback and 
additional interactive sessions with teachers on a one-to-one or small-group 
basis. For the purpose of promoting attitudinal changes, this author 
proposes a continuous and progressive system, compared with a one-shot 
workshop approach. 
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Psychological Orientations in Bilingual Teacher Training 

One or more psychological orientations also arc found in teacher training 
programs. While bilingual education students and teachers in the Field 
often claim to follow an eclectic frame of reference in the application of 
learning theories, the content and training activities provided by 
institutions of higher education for bilingual education trainees do not 
always reflect a balanced orientation. 

The behaviorist's approach is frequently found in second language 
techniques and programmed instruction. English as a -second language 
(ESL) and Spanish-as-a-second-language (SSL) approaches usually 
incorporate stimulus response-reinforcement instructional techniques. 
Materials for second -language development often include techniques for 
modeling and shaping of sounds, ways for correcting responses, 
approaches for reinforcing correct responses, formats for manipulating 
puppets in a stimulus-response type of dialogue, and techniques for 
applying a chain dialogue (Valencia, 1970). The behaviorist's approach in 
second language development need not be completely discarded in teacher 
training; however, it should be viewed as one of several alternative 
instructional modes, for research has revealed robot like responses among 
children involved in this type of learning process (Valencia, 1969). 
Moreover, the indiscriminate application of token reinforcement, without 
consideration of the dignity of the individual or of its compatibility with 
the cultural values of the target group, is a question that must be given 
serious attention in this type of training approach. 

Where a teacher chooses to begin with the achievement level of the 
learners and allow" them to progress at their individual rates, programmed' 
instruction offers a viable alternative. The principal shortcoming in highly 
structured programs is the absence of opportunities for spontaneous 
exploration and creativeness. Moreover, these types of programs limit the 
opportunities for learning through small-group interaction. 

However, instructional approaches based on behaviorist principles 
may prove advantageous in certain situations; in this regard, dynamic 
bilingual education teachers may consider it as one feature in their 
repertoire of instructional strategies. 

Among the various instructional modes related to learning theories 
are the cognitive-oriented approaches. Cognitive oriented instruction 
tends to be associated with at least two types of psychological perspectives : 
cognitive learning styles per se and cognitive development based on 
cognitive-field psychology. Contemporary authors on the theme of 
cognitive styles give particular reference to researchers such as Witkins, 
Miller, Woodworth, and Albrech (Witkins, 1967), while authors on 
cognitive field psychology frequently cite scholars such as Tolman, Lewin, 
Bruner, and Piaget (Biggs, 1971). 

Further research is needed on variables related to cognitive learning 
styles of distinct ethnic groups in the United States. Particular attention 
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must be given to the validity of existing instruments and the composition 
of sampling groups in these research efforts. This is an important con- 
sideration, for the erroneous classification of children from any ethnic 
group in terms of specific learning style can, in essence, generate negative 
psychological effects of a self-fulfilling nature. Variations in environ- 
mental conditions, socioeconomic status, age and sex factors, etc., make 
it extremely difficult to generalize in terms of an entire ethnic group. A 
careful review of recent research on learning styles and cognitive develop- 
ment reveals the danger of such generalizations (DeAvila, 1974). At best, 
the teaching approach may well be that of observing and allowing chil- 
dren, irrespective of ethnic groups, to enhance their cognitive development 
through learning styles most congruent with their immediate dispositions, 
while they also are given opportunities to explore and acquire alternative 
cognitive skills. 

The rationale of providing goal-oriented instruction, associating the 
perceptuaNexperiential world of the learner with concepts given in the 
curriculum, and extending the learner's cognitive repertoire through the 
exploration of new concepts and processes, is directly related to cognitive- 
field psychology (Biggs, 1971). It includes the creation and relationship of 
cultural-based materials, the association of languages with cognitive 
development, the analysis and integration of ideas with environmental 
phenomena, and the opportunity for the learner to apply cognitive 
processes in the acquisition of new concepts. 

In this approach, it is envisaged that cognitive development means 
more than the learning of concepts through a singular instructional mode, 
e.g., memorization via the rote method. The cognitive approach 
provides teachers with a repertoire of strategies for creating a variety of 
learning conditions that are natural and meaningful for children at their 
respective levels of development. It provides teachers with a 
communication system and a set of cultural references to facilitate the 
identifying, labeling, and classifying of>j5erceived concepts. And it 
provides teachers with instructional strategies that will open opportunities 
for children to acq-aire and apply a variety of cognitive processes, i.e., 
identifying, classifying, comparing, analyzing, hypothesizing, inferring, 
and evaluating. Thus, the cognitive development of children refers to the 
acquisition of concepts and application of cognitive processes that are 
carried bilingually-they need not be limited to an English 
communication mode. This is a significant feature in bilingual education, 
for any concepts and cognitive processes that are learned in one language 
can be readily transferred and applied via a second language. This 
approach explicitly shows that languages in bilingual education offer the 
media for facilitating cognitive development — they represent one of the 
means for enhancing the educational processes of bilingual students. 

A Relative and Flexible Approach 

While it may be difficult to develop a teacher-training program with a 
completely balanced structure in terms of all of the above-mentioned 
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components, program designers must, ncverthel^. ^^J** sv *Ffici cnl 
scope in a curriculum. Curriculum designers mus^ tylfift * e a ^ u t the 
educational effects that a program will have on pt^^tivc ^ aC hcr 
and, in turn, on the growth and development of y^Wtrff \^ th <> p u t>lic 
schools. In this sense, too, the content across dfoffl ^ be 
relevant to the type of professional person being pr^af^ f° ^ic* xfl t hc 
field. * 

Language, culture, and cognitive concept* *f* f Hctc7 rs. 
Conceivably, references to the learners language a^C^M*,. '*cili^ t he 
acquisition of new concepts and application of ccw*i* iv <? *J ls - I\\ tu rn, 
new perceptions and experiences will facilitate bilii^M* 1 ^P m 0r> t a nd 
relationships with others. In the final analysis, t\j NW^I ed V a ti° n 
teacher, equipped with multiple and alternative a^f ^C* 1 e l ° ^^jng. 
can effectively interrelate the aforementioned ^^fc** 8 ^ t^ c 
advancement of the learner. Thus, rather than ov^/l^P^ * Xxi S dis- 
cipline, today's teacher-training programs must pto^M ^ e sufr ^i en tly 
broad curriculum and a variety of activities to ena^ e Xt *P to ^c qU i rc 
meaningful knowledge and applicable professional afcfU*- 
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Guidelines for Prog*a^ ^^pm^ 
in Teacher 
for M ultilingua* 

Frank X. 
MERIT <3en«*5 ty 
Temple Uflive'* , 

Philadelphia, pen*>* 7 % 



Basic Premises 

Bilingual education is a reality, despite i«s f * j ^ho^^ou^^en 
are enrolled who, because of farnili^ 1 ^Ji la^V a l b *f A th eR , *nd 
consequent limited ability to use the ^fiviti^age, c i a sse s , ^ l V e s 
unable to participate fully in the learning \ th e t^ cir 0 { ed u ^*ny 
qualified^and devoted teachers are *n ee « j initi^^llcf^ e te^Mng 
these children. In addition to the pefs° n * s ome> * 

federal and. state legislative actions h^ e ^5 to ^hoO 1 ^sic Un ^ty* 
two states to.introduce system-wide prtfg 1 ** <?pul^ t* 1 ^**ge 
and cultural needs of this special scho0l' a S^ tha^ *f^*i. . a fiurnb 

At the same time, the high prp^^^gu^^S S- cuj^.of 
people, for whom English is. not a ffrst 1 5 cal^ a r^ \> 5 ive eff** is 
essentially foreign, will enter the Unit^ ural tJ^^ *1 P r Of?r ^ to 
prepare personnel to administer m«il tici > ^ventJ^Mtil^^ole so Ur %s. 
Further, institutions of higher educ*t*ofl< C° ^duc^ !^lly ^urne of 
preservice. education and inservice gr^* 1 *^ tors jying tea^ or 

responsibility for preparing these ad^^^- ^ult^M ^situ^j^rs 
who are professionally equipped to te^ct 1 * n M bi^^* ^s. 
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There will be no royal road to any single, ideal pr<^ 
preparation pattern. We may expect that school systems coV*, 
un.versu.es (and such centers as MERIT) will multiply with al<<„ * 
undergraduate, graduate, and inservice designs. This T he ^ in ° f 
United States education. At the same time, k \ reasonable t a^^f« 
that most programs will move forward from common, basic prem* 5 '* 
such premises appear to be fundamental : 

Premise 1: It is unrealistic to think that the conv^S* 1 
undergraduate four-year curriculum will include all of th e exp< er V 
essential to the many competencies expected of the beginning * 
any cWoom, much less in the bilingual classroom Th if n*<' ° f 
course that „ ls not to be anticipated that every teacher fl ue „t in 
of the languages to be used in the classroom will be able t o ^ 
spec.al.zed d.sc.plines in those languages. Conversely it i< not * * 
expected that the teacher who basin Lr years J , 

c.ence, math, or art, will acquire sufficient mastery oi 
languages to be able to teach in a medium other than his or her < 
tongue. It follows, then, that when changes within the L' ' b ' 
prebaccalaureate curriculum are proposed, priorities need 

ssr ~< — • * s ^ w 

Premise 2: A mature and effective approach to teaching e<f* 
only over a period of several years. Premise two is corol ~* "o th* 
Effecuve teachmg comes with professional preparation anj expe^ 
There ls grater probability that effective teaching .tr.iie.V^ 
introduced by teachers who come through their professional prepa^^ 
under the gu.dance of faculty who themselves are maturing in £ 0 
understandmg of the teaching process. Yet, even under th e nfost 
.ns.ruct.on, ,t would be less than realistic to expect effective tea'*' * 
strategies to be fully developed during the prebaccafaureate years- 

Premise 3: To develop effective teacher education programs, 
genual to dut.ngu.sh among different levels of competencies. 5< e 

eZT^ e T ie J bC deVel ° ped Whhin 3 relative, y sh °rt period. f are 
related skills of admmistering and scoring a language proficiency te*' £ 
exarn^, These hat we migh( ^ n£j ,nd 

hey can be acqu.red m one or two lessons or perhaps the teacher dev< n 
hem quick]y an on the job cr . s . s ^ cne *n 

appropnate evaluat.on strategy, understanding the significance olt 
range of language proficiency and pretest scores, and the ability to ^ ! 

Se°r Pn rH e aCt '° nS '° '"T inStrUCti ° n baSCd ° n ^ "JultS, ^ 

h.gher-order competency that develops through synthesis of a numb*' t 

lower-order competencies. Very few higher-order competencies £ 

developed dunng the preteaching college experience. whilV Ler.o^ 
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competencies can be developed during the initial instructional period. 
Experience coupled with inservice education activities are the major 
vehicle through which lower level competencies gel into the higher order 
competencies needed for effective bilingual teaching. Accepting this 
premise requires a cautious examination of existing checklists of generic 
competencies to be met during the early years of prebaccalaureate. 
education. Caution is essential, since many of these lists are ineffective 
because they call for an unrealistic level of professional development 
during this relatively short period of collegiate education. 

Premise 4: Competencies generally considered essential for 
outstanding teaching in most academic areas are also essential for the 
bilingual teacher. Additional competencies, however, are needed for 
effective performance in bilingual situations. These added competencies 
are similar to those underlying excellence in second-language or foreign- 
language teaching. The first is basic for all teachers in bilingual situations : 
reasonable ability to communicate with children and their parents in their 
own language. Second, somewhere in the faculty line-up there need to be 
teachers professionally prepared to teach the language or languages 
familiar to the children. The capacity for teaching the language is an 
added professional competence not necessarily possessed by even the most 
fluent speaker of the language. Third, somewhere in the faculty of the 
multilingual school there must be teachers sufficiently bilingual themselves 
to teach other academic subjects such as science, math, art, etc., in both 
English and a second language - and know when it is appropriate to invoke 
which language. 

Premise 5 : In any bilingual program the teaching of English is an 
important and integral part of helping students to be able to use 
English as well as their morher tongue. The fields of English for Speakers 
of Other Languages (ESOL) and Teaching English to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL) have long dealt systematically with bilingualism. 
Their very titles mandate it. Both fields antedate governmental funding 
for bilingual education in the United States, though they have received 
extensive support for the teaching of English overseas. The important 
concept to be underscored here is that bilingual education, specifically so 
called, and ESOL and TESOL are all fundamentally committed to the 
development of bilingual competence. And where funds permit and where 
parents who understand the multicultural nature of modern society 
embrace the opportunity, bilingual education can extend bilingual 
competence to otherwise monolingual children in the United States. 

Premise 6: Quality teaching is sustained and burn-out is 
minimized by teachers who maintain a reasonable balance between the 
art of teaching and the science of education. Teaching has an artistic and 
a scientific component. Beginning teachers reveal a larger emphasis on the 
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artistic aspect of their work. Maturity in teaching comes gradually as 
increasing concern for the scientific component establishes an equation 
between these two inescapably essential elements. 

Running through these six premises is an intended note of flexibility. 
The rate of development of competencies, the degree of excellence to be 
anticipated, the almost infinite range of alternate combinations of 
specialization called for in meeting the needs of children in a school 
system — all are variables to be kept in mind as we move now to closer 
consideration of curricular provisions for the education of teachers in 
multilingual schools. 

Curriculum in Bilingual Teacher Education 

Bilingual education is an area of professional education in teacher 
education. It is not an area of instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools. It focuses specifically on preparation of teachers to work in 
bilingual situations, much as the special education teacher works with 
young people in situations involving the exceptional child. The bilingual 
teacher education curriculum presented here is spelled out in terms of 
studies and experiences designed to meet specified objectives. The 
spectrum of activities proposed suggests the wide range of skills and 
competencies needed for effective instruction in bilingual education 
settings. But specifically, what skills and competencies are called for? 

One approach to a comprehensive listing is found in the Federal 
Register of 1 1 June 1976. This document spells out competencies essential 
for applicants for "Fellowships for Preparation of Teacher Trainers." 
These competencies include the ability to : 

1. Teach various subjects or courses of study in elementary or secondary 
schools using English and a language other than English 

2. Provide instruction in elementary or secondary schools in the history 
and culture of the United States and of geographical areas asscciated 
with a language other than English 

3. Select and use appropriate instruments for measuring the educational 
performance of children of limited English-speaking ability 

4. Involve parents and community organizations in programs of 
bilingual education, and incorporate into such programs the use of 
appropriate available cultural and educational resources. 

These four higher-level competencies appear to be central to carrying 
out the legal mandates of bilingual education. They are deemed necessary 
for educators who prepare bilingual teachers. Because teacher educators 
should minimally have the same competencies they expect their students to 
develop, it seems reasonable to assert that these are competencies 
eventually to be developed by those who would teach bilingually at all 
school levels. It must be kept in mind that these broad competencies 
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usually do not emerge until the teacher has been involved in advanced 
inservice professional experiences. Perhaps this level of competency 
development does not occur until the teacher advances to professional 
study at the doctoral level or its equivalent. 

How does the curriculum planner map out the sequences of 
educational experiences for the future bilingual teacher? First, if is 
reasonable to assume that different levels of competency are developed at 
different stages of professional progress— preservice, upper preservice, 
early inservice, experienced inservice. Second, recognizing these four 
stages pf advancement, the skills and competencies to be developed at each 
stage are determined. Third, within institutions of higher education, the 
nature of the curriculum (studies, experiences, and activities) that can 
facilitate the acquisition of these skills and competencies is defined . 

This sequence may become clearer in graphic form. Figure 1 lists the 
competencies and the experiences and activities contributing to each 
competency, plus a time line proposing the optimum point in progress at 
which the experiences can be provided. The time periods, of course, are 
not absolute, since students may begin their preparation with widely 
varying levels of competence. 

The brevity of listing in the graphic form of Figure 1 calls for some 
clarifying detail. Five of the items merit such special consideration: the 
teaching of English, the use of tests and measurements, historic 
contributions, cultural awareness, and community involvement. 

Teaching of English. Competency 3 (Figure 1) considers teaching 
English to speakers of other languages as a professional specialization 
related to but dearly distinct from teaching English to persons speakmg 
English as'the mother tongue. The bilingual curriculum must not only 
contain the special theoretical bases and methodology for teaching ESOL, 
but it must also supply ample opportunity, through well-planned field 
experiences, for the bilingual teacher trainee to teach ESOL under the 
supervision of knowledgeable professional personnel. The course work and 
field experiences should be woven together and extend over a considerable 
period of time. 

The training experiences must be planned to prepare teachers of 
ESOL for bilingual classrooms, where the goal is development of a usable 
level of English, especially in listening to and speaking English. The heard 
and spoken utterances in English will be the child's first and probably 
major contact with English on his or her way to bilingual competence. 

Many critics of bilingual education have been especially concerned 
about school districts that receive federal funds to implement bilingual 
programs but ignore this important ESOL component. At the same time 
bilingual specialists at both state and federal levels indicate that in many 
instances local educational agencies having student populations with 
limited competence in English provide only ESOL instruction while 
ignoring other components of a quality bilingual program. These 
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Figure 1 

Skills and Competencies to be Planned for in Designing a 
Curriculum for Bilingual Teachers* 



Competencies to Be Achieved 



1 . Ability to organize subject 
matter to meet the psy- 
chological raadiness of 
children from varying 
backgrounds and of 
varying abilities ' 

2. Ability to organize an 
effective academic and 
social classroom which 
individualizes instruction 

3. Ability to communicate 
(listen and speak) in two 
languages, including 
English; to teach English 
as a second language; 
and to understand how 
this differs from teaching 
English as a first language 
or from merely being 
fluent in English 

4. Ability to select appro- 
priate diagnostic testing 
"procedures and tests, 
and to administer tests 
that are appropriate both 
to conventional and 
bilingual instruction 

5. Ability to read in two Ian • 
guages, including English 



Awareness of the dif- ' 
ferences of cultures and 
their traditional values, 
behaviors, mores, etc. 



Consciousness of the 
value structure and , 
customs of at least one 
culture other than that of 
the United States 



Enabling Studies, Experiences, 
and Activities 



Specially designed courses 
which "professionalize" the 
approach to subject matter; 
i.e., which exemplify organiza- 
tion and methods appropriate 
to school level 

Supervised student or intern 
teaching experiences in bi- 
lingual school settings 



Courses emphasizing oral 
facility in these languages, 
with opportunities to listen and 
speak in bilingual contexts 



Involvement with a variety of 
tests and measurements and 
evaluating procedures as used 
in classes and field work in 
working toward competency 
#1,3,5 



Courses involving a wide range 
of readings appropriate for 
elementary and secondary * 
school age children 

Optimally, opportunity to visit, 
live, or work in a second cul- 
ture.jncluding work in com- 
munity services in a developing 
country 

Specially designed assign- 
ments demanding sustained 
work with a professional and 
knowledgeable leader in a 
second culture 



Timing 



Preservicf/, 
continuing well into 
inservice level 



Preservice, 
continuing into 
inservice level 



Preservice 



Early inservice 



Preservice 



Summer?/ . 
preservice, and 
inservice 



Summers, 
preservice 



;Condensed from a broader listing prepared by Francis X. Sutman and Annette 
Lopez. 
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Competencies to Be Achieved 



Enabling Studies, Experiences, 
and Activities 
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8. Linguistic and social 
grace to enter into co- 
operative planning and 
work with parents and 
community leaders in 
educational activities 

9. Work within professional 
organizations dedicated 
to improving bilingual and 
multicultural education 



1 0. Knowledg e of the history 
of the United States 



1 1 . Familiarity with location 
of and use of instructional 
materials, including 
remedial materials ap- 
propriate for use in bi- 
lingual teaching situations 



Intern field work in multilingual 
communities 



Report formally to fellow 
students and colleagues on 
central issues dealt with in 
professional meetings, pro- 
fessional journals, and the like 

Course work focused on con- 
tributions of people from other 
cultures, possibly employing 
languages of those cultures in 
the courses 

Supervised assignments re- 
quiring location and use of In- 
structional materials 



Inservice 



Early inservice 
and continuing 



Preservice anu 
continuing 



Upper preservice 
and continuing 
throughout 
inservice 



components include a strong impetus for improving the child's use of his 
mother tongue and enriching his understanding of the history and culture 
of his familial background. When this is combined with the history and 
culture of the United States, which is conventionally included in ESOL 
programs, an entire school population may be on its way to developing a 
positive self-image. 

Test and Measurements. Competency 4 (Figure 1) calls for ability to 
select appropriate diagnostic testing procedures and tests This 
competency; related to the evaluation of normal academic and social 
concerns, is lacking from many preservice teacher education programs 
There has been relatively little emphasis on the development of this 
competency even at the early inservice ievel of teacher education. The 
situation is. particularly acute in relation to teacher-prepared tests for 
classroom use. This vacuum is reflected in comments made by teachers at 
all levels of instruction. How often, for example, do we hear teachers' 
comments reflect the erroneous notion, that true-false questions test for 
different understanding than do multiple-choice or matching questions? 
Very little understanding is required to realize that true-false questions are 
simply a special class of the multiple-choice question. Beyond this concern 
teachers too seldom understand that appropriate formulation of questions 
may be the most difficult, certainly the most important-skill the teacher 
exercises. . „ 
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Ignorance in the area is even more serious in relation to bilingual 
needs. Here analysis of language competence is an essential part of needs 
assessment. Bilingual teachers should have ample opportunity to deal 
rigorously with the contents of such publications as Oral Language Tests 
fd Bilingual Students: An Evaluation of Language Dominance and 
Proficiency Instruments, published by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory in Portland, Oregon (1976), and The Politics of 
Speaking: An Approach to Evaluating Bilingual- Bicultural Schools, one 
of the "Bilingual Education Paper Series" published by the National 
Dissemination and Assessment Center at California State University, Los 
Angeies (1978). In this latter publication, Frederick Erickson of Harvard 
University recognizes the trauma for foreign students in taking 
standardized tests. He proposes a sociolinguistic approach to assessment, 
utilizing interaction schemes and observers in the classroom. 

It would be comforting to believe that the low priority given to 
adequate evaluation techniques in teacher education programs results 
from the fact that guidance personnel have become more and more 
responsible for diagnostic testing. Unfortunately, the general lack of 
sophistication regarding use of appropriate testing techniques and the 
notable near-absence of concern for testing in bilingual teacher education 
programs appear to result more from the historical belief by teacher 
educators that any teacher is able to select or prepare tests and nesting 
techniques and to analyze the results effectively. This is simply not the 
case. Because of the special nature and special needs of bilingual students, 
competency in effective testing procedures and measurement devices calls 
for greater emphasis in this area in our programs for bilingual teachers. 

Historical Contribution. Competency 10 (Figure 1) relating to the 
teaching of history deserves extended comment here for two reasons. First, 
it calls for a different emphasis in the presentation of history from that 
generally offered in the undergraduate curriculum. For the future 
bilingual teacher, initial courses in history should emphasize contributions 
made ( by various cultural groups to the growth and development of the , 
United States. Later courses in history, then, may be infinitely more 
effective, if taught with a wise proportioning of at least two languages. 
Teachers tend to teach as they have been taught, regardless of theories 
communicated. Example is more enduring than precept. While the other- 
trian-English language may serve as a vehicle for appropriate content, the 
content also can and should serve as an effective vehicle for improving the 
level of usability of that language. Certainly those for whom English is the 
mother tongue have been taught in all subject areas in English. In the., 
process, presumably, their understanding of English has been advanced. 
The communication content of language instruction has often tended,, 
toward a miscellany of unrelated sentences; often the vocabulary that is*- 
taught bears little or no relation to the subjects being studied outside the 
language class. Although the instructional program for second-language 
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learners must proceed systematically from lesson to lesson with its own 
carefully planned curriculum, it can and should direct attention to 
carefully selected content frovn science, social studies, mathematics, and 
other subject-matter fields. Teacher education for biimgual classrooms 
should take this into account. 

Cultural Awareness. It is almost trite to state that concern for and 
patience with people of other cultures, and an acceptance of their varied 
cultural values and patterns of behavior are central to successful bilingual 
teaching. In fact, bilingual education is an integral component of 
education designed to develop multicultural awareness or sensitivity. 
Cultural sensitivity is considered in competencies 6 and 7. Extreme care 
must be taken, when organizing the portion of the curriculum dealing with 
culture, that teachers do not force their own cultural values, standards, 
and mores on students from another culture. This statement does not 
preclude the obligation to gradually orient persons from other cultures to 
the* new culture in which they are living. But this awareness can best be 
accomplished by a give-and-take process in which teachers indicate a 
willingness, even a desire, to learn to understand (and in some instances, to 
accept) the values and patterns of other cultures. Those preparing to be 
bilingual teachers, who have grown up totally in (he culture of the United 
States, need ample opportunity to work and shop and find their recreation 
with children and adults of other cultures. This opportunity occurs best in 
informal situations, especially in those related to community-based and 
socially oriented activities. The teacher who learns from other cultures is 
respected. A respected teacher carries weight as exemplar to students from 
other cultures. 

. Community Involvement. Competency 8 (Figure 1) calls for 
bilingual teachers to become effective in community affairs. This requires 
the development of a variety of lower-level skills and competencies. For 
example, teachers first .must learn to assess accurately the readability levels 
of printed instructional materials, especially materials that might be used 
with community groups. This accounts for delaying extensive involvement 
in community affairs until the inservice years, as indicated on the time line 
in Figure 1. Also, community-oriented activity should be delayed until the 
skills needed simply to survive as a beginning teacher have developed. 
Delay, however, does not mean denial. Care must be taken in developing a 
total bilingual curriculum not to ignore the development of this 
competency. For the truly successful bilingual teacher must eventually be 
able to perform comfortably in bilingual community settings. 

Figure 2 provides a second approach to competency development 
through the bilingual teacher education curriculum. Figure 2 divides 
competencies into those related to scholarly command of the discipline to 
be taught and those related to pedagogy or professional preparation for 
bilingual situations. Figure 2 asks us to consider the increasing complexity 
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both aspect of excellence. At level b the teacher is presumed ready to be 
4iT Ctive is omf gUaI dassroom - At level 7 command of the academic 
thi C,plme ,hat rh f' 0nallZf thrOUgh a PP r °P ria te pedagogy. It is only at 
the SUge of It A bilin & ual teacher becomes able to relate the discipline to 
*>n nCedS | of U S ' t0 motivate studen ts to learn the content. The 
be 51 hie t COlTl P etence is exemplified when the bilingual teacher 
^nd 0n,eS 3 lect f 3SSeSS h ' S ° r heF ° Wn teachin S of one or more disciplines 
te a V° Se ({er t ;J 0rtl alternate teaching strategies in order to increase 

lt One f 1 "^ 1 c °ncern related to curriculum calls for consideration here 

^ ° ft that no ed 'I 35 the " teacher P ro °f curriculum." Experience 
c a :' CateS 1 „, _. tea cher-proof curriculum exists. While the curricula 



°Pn. Is I e L ■ or * anized to delude experiences and 

cJJ° rtunlt ' onT g t0 the devel °P ment " f hernial competencies r^— 
th surface '> 'under the guidance and supervision of teachers 



l ^erK , , are tn^ . , ° — jr^*vwiuii wi icatiicrs who 

Ev^ Se, : eS cental Cdgeable ln tHe Wh ° le f,e,ci of biIin ^ aI education, 
this is not enough to assure success. There is greater 



S Area Figure 2 

Object * * a *d Pedagogical Competencies Developed through 
lingual Teacher Education Curriculum 



ieV el$ Competencies Related to 
Object Areas or Disciplines # 

1 ^f nin 9 VOc abulary, topics, and 
pr,n Cpies of the discipline 

2 ^sloping skills of the 
d,Sc 'Pline 

3 rii^ erstandin 9 structure of the 
° ,sc, Pline or process skills 

4 oth' itV t0 ^P'y the discipline to 
° iner fields and other fields to 

J^!°/discipline 



be ttu, to 



effe 
as a 



se »C 



Competencies Related to 
Pedagogy or Teacher Training 

Learning vocabulary of 
Psychology and teaching 

Developing skills related to the 
teaching act 

Understanding the structure, 
nature, and teaching strategies for 
bilingual situations 

Ability to present trie discipline to 
bilingual children or other bilingual 
populations 



6 ^ b |!! ltV t0 use the discipifi;* to 
so've theoretical problems 



6 ^ lityt0 use the discipline to 
80,76 Practical problems 



Ability to determine those factors 
that influence the effectiveness 
<»/ learning the discipline by the 
bilingual child 

Ability to control those factors 



S^ato t0 re ' ate the disc 'P ,ine t0 the needs of bilingual students 
to Motivate bilingual students to learn the discipline 

•and'to t0 accurate,v evaluate one's own teaching of a discipline 
change teaching strategy to improve effectiveness 
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probability of successVhen the master teachers themselves are still growing 
and learning* An effective curriculum fails without effective methodology. 

Methodologies or Teaching Strategies 

The importance of methodology in the education of bilingual teachers has 
been considered, but it needs amplification. As indicated .earlier, 
successful teaching in a bilingual or in any setting can occur only if 
appropriate methodology is used in the teacher education program itself. 
Unfortunately, conventional methods of teaching in institutions of higher 
education do not reflect methods appropriate to teaching in elementary 
and secondary schools. There is some probability that college and 
university teachers who have taught at the lower school levels, and who 
have been prepared to teach there, will be more effective exemplars than 
those who have not had this mellowing experience. To date relatively few 
teachers who have met state certification requirements have had contact 
with master teachers teaching in bilingual situations. Finding ways, to 
increase contact between developing bilingual teachers and master 
bilingual teachers becomes a high priority if quality education is to occur \ 
at the school level in the years to come. 

At first glance it might appear that preservice and inservice education 
of teachers in effective methodology for bilingual settings should not be 
difficult, or at least not more difficult than the preparation of teachers for 
more conventional educational settings. On the other hand, this may not 
be the case, since teachers for traditional school settings need to develop 
expertise only in the discipline to be taught and the strategies for teaching. 
Those being prepared for bilingual teaching situations also must develop 
effective strategies for bilingual classrooms. 

To understand the uniqueness of teaching in bilingual settings it will 
be helpful to consider ways of working with children in kindergarten 
through early elementary grades and then look at teaching strategies 
appropriate for older children in intermediate grades and secondary 
school. x 

Young children can learn a second language through imitation and 
through involvemei >: in activities that most children enjoy. Anyone who 
has;taught in or observed groups. of youngsters in kindergarten through, let 
us say, fourth grade, knows the effectiveness of simple games P songs, and 
stories that involve much repetition and fnany actions that demonstrate. the 
meanings of. words.. In "the same vein, using pictures and repeating names 
of pictured objects, or naming storied persons or animals and acting out 
. storied relationships are time-honored and effective procedures which 
bring surefire involvement in meaningful use of language. 

Throughout relationships with young children the importance of the 
teacher's attitudec, communicated through behavior, can not be 
overemphasized. It may seem unnecessary to mention that one never 
laughs at a child's mistake and never permits a class to ridicule a youngster 
for some chance error in linguistic or social behavior. A word of advice 
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■ Zl ™ a • ^ COncernin g r «P on ^s to a child who seems not to 

Zt S T ethm ? tCaCher haS Said - Understanding will not be 

unproved by the teacher's raising his or her voice, or shouting, as though 
peaking to a deaf person. Rephrasing in two o* three dffferem and 
unpfer ways ma the best answer If not then teacher ™« -nd 
that freq n ,i y ch ldren understand what read Know 

^ gr ° Up - Wide USC " 3 s,ate or writing pad 

needs In ' dlV ' d h Ual enC °^™ ™7 P-vide the assistance the child 
needs. In cases where writing is called for, the teacher will find that 

^ng^er^ 

contact may be tremeJy lmportam chi , dren from cu , J^"' 

o r C hiL e r ten ; io rf an , d friend,y pat ° n the ^ 

imitation A . 3 3 3lS ° " n ,Carn 3 seCond lan ^^ge through 
ho U "nvolvement in activities. But the structuring of the chfss 

should recognize the demands of increased maturity in both content a nH 
p acement of responsibility. It will be valuab.e J.s nT^ZT X 
number of patterns of classroom management or teaching strategic! tnat 
are available to the bilingual teacher., The relationships amoTg tn e s e 
strategies are summarized in Figure 3. among tnese 
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Relationships Among Teaching Strategies 



Teacher-Oriented 
(Traditional Teaching) 




Student-Oriented 
(Managerial Teaching) 



Teacher asks Questions 




L Process Teaching 
Students ask Questions 

D t 

— Practical Inquiry ^ 

Interdisciplinary or Multidisciplmary 



■ Personalized Instruction - 



Initially More Language Dependent 



Initially Less Language Dependent 
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The Second Handbook of Research on Teaching (Travers, 1973) is 
one of many useful sources of information regarding teaching strategies. 
The Handbook reports that over a period of ten years emphasis in method 
. of teaching at the school level has shifted from lecture strategy towards 
discussion strategy. During the early 1960s about 60 percent of classroom 
instruction followed a lecture format and about 40 percent a discussion 
format. The reverse percentages describe the situation existing by the early 
1970s. 

Lecture denotes a situation in which the teacher talks directly to 
students. It is essentially one-way communication. Discitssion denotes oral 
interaction between teacher and student, and frequently among the 
students themselves. It involves at least two-way communication. In 
discussion, teachers pose questions, and the students attempt to answer or 
do answer the questions raised by teachers. The research literature 
indicates an increase in the use of discussion strategy with each advance in 
grade level. Educational research also indicates that not a few teachers, 
impatient with student hesitation or unaware that thoughtful answers take 
time, answer their own questions. When this situation occurs, discussion 
ceases. Little learning takes place and little motivation for further learning 
is engendered. 

In the early 1940s teachers in the several academic fields were caught 
up r\ enthusiasm for teaching the structures of disciplines, following the 
\:ad of Jerome Bruner and Joseph Schwab. In more recent years this 
strategy has come to be called process teaching. Changes in terminological 
fashion have been so frequent, though, that process teaching and discovery 
teaching and inquiry teaching have become confused in many educators' 
minds. Since these three strategies are related and all three methodologies 
or classroom strategies do have contributions to make to the successful 
bilingual classroom , it will be helpful here to examine their similarities and 
differences. Inquiry teaching involves any technique or strategy which 
causes students to question or to" inquire. Discovery teaching involves any 
technique that causes the students to seek answers to the questions posed 
either by themselves or by the teacher. The aziswera obtained through 
discovery can be obtained through a number of channels: from memory, 
through reasoning, through the use of appropriate laboratory or 
community investigations, or from library resources. 'Accepting, these two 
definitions, it becomes possible to define process teaching. In process 
teaching inquiry and discovery complement each other. 

It is important to keep in mind that process teaching as a classroom 
strategy is not the same as discussion. It differs in that the discussion 
strategy calls upon teachers to ask questions, while the process strategy 
generates situations in which students ask the questions. Classrooms or 
other teaching environments designed to elicit questions from students 
(inquiry) produce a greater probability of continued motivation to learn.. 
Of course the other half of the process (discovery) also must occur to assure 
continued motivation and learning. Students need teacher guidance on 
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how and where to find the answers to the questi^s l ^ ms *l VeS have 
asked during the inquiry. 

The definition of process teaching leads n^* 1 !/ l ° *e . m \y 
emerging strategy of managerial teaching. Th« ftU\\0^f eria i 
teaching to multicultural education stands out i* °f Richer 

Education for May-June 1977, which is aln^t *P° * de v '4 to 
multicultural education and the academic discipIi b A 

Managerial Teaching and Personalization ^frtf' tt ^*on 

Managerial teaching is a strategy which calls u^n *° as 

managers of educational activity, or as organizers J^ x ^n ex P*ri c r>ces. 
The role of manager demands more of the tea^r th % l ° b * ^ ^ere 
information source. This strategy calls for extensive P^L* bv h^ c \>ers, 
much of which must occur outside the formal d h °U^ <jhis 

planning manifests itself in the form of student ^tivi t / Ving n " ^al 
classroom hours, and extended learning activity these /^al 

hours.. 

Managerial teaching lends itself comfortably ^iMi** s ^ aliz *ti oni or 
as we now hear, personalization of instruction. As rf^^a f Cac ^rt ^ an 
plan specific or personalized learning activities fo b jnrfiyj^ ' stl % n t5 or 
groups of students. For personalized instruction to ^cMi\ % * e *ch^ ^ust 
empathize with each child in his or her desires or ^^ c ^ % Q J n te * w iflg. 
Managerial teaching with emphasis on person^* ^ ins ^ c ti° n 
assumes optimum significance in classrooms wh^e %id^ n 
speaking in two, three, or more different language^ *^ n 0 t t all 

uncommon in urban schools, and becoming nW? ^ *n ^ * u ral 
schools. ■" 

Effective classroom managers balance elem^ts Qf sc % c e of 
education and the art of teaching. They employ t\ € &&tfi ^ d^^jne 
appropriate placement for each student. They c $ \if th e ^ of 
teaching to help each child find a meaningful p-^*> win th * Wia d 
diverse inputs of the school day. The use of manage^ 1 t ft str Wyis 
essential to success in bilingual classrooms. It is wo^^V^ er V h % %at 
the probability is low that teachers will learn to use ^ X *l 'HchHS 

strategy in bilingual settings 'if they experience only tf&W * ^ dis ^sion 
in their college or university courses. Teacher ec( u /a* V £ for 
bilingual teachers must not only exemplify manag^al 
but must also provide future bilingual teachers wi^^f _ U ^ty, u | cr 
supervision, to test put their competence to l^ffa ' o ^"Vlv* 5 ^ 
Managerial strategy, swhen used in either teache* ^ or ^ol- 

classrooms, approximates the optimum relations!^ ^/ te ^u if )g 
method and the method of the independent research ^ His ^ . A 
own field. , * r * * n \ 

There are important reasons why lecture and; ^ c ^£^ "^t^js 
may be inappropriate in bilingual classrooms. Firs* b«H, 0 Vse 
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traditional strategies treat the entire (^^on&\lu f**7tt»? U» 
thirty-five students) as a single learning of" 1 - 5 ^at^ V * tb ffcith 8 *** 
tends to place the teacher in a central *ncJ <W» |0 tr > ^itf". o f 
these situations opens opponunity for student* in V Q,\ t t b e ' r lea 
language or otherwise become expWa* 0 " 1 ^ of * \a if ^/jma^N 
process, which is so essential to the dev^lopm*" ' m ^\ itiv e *- ot i £• \ 
addition, neither lecture nor discussion g<m« at ,n 0s ^ H int^^'aven \ 
students -a denial in the first instance tb< 5 ^itfc 3 "' U * *G 
language learning. 

But now a word of caution. All of & l ° d *S M l* 3 ^ 5 Jj* ^ 
which we have always been used to learning . ^ \ ^ 0 et ^ 
that have provided non-English-spealqjtf «^ Mo pf i<* 'I^ e % 

with managerial teaching is decidedly 0B»i^- . th^j^ . feel l 
have been inured to teacher-centered c|*a#«X^ t h to? W** onsiS *t 
suddenly put into small groups or showed f abo ^V uC b 
for self-direction. And their parents, wfceP 10 1 < t ing the"* 5 * ction ^ 
may well feel that their children are jtf* ind/%J '^'^adu 
testing out one's competence should car?/ ev * ^hiltf %i 0 H ° { & t to ^ 
and a constant alertness to the readio.e#s of % a^P n % 
procedures." 

' Multidisciplinary Scholarship and H^C^ fiS ^\ u gf 

Every minute of the day the teacher ifi * ^holo^W ^uali!*^ 
dramatic evidence of the physiological jad p*? beh.?^l i^^^-atio V ° f 
children, of the economic or political e d i ver N th e CUs " 

their parents, of the subtle and sometimes Jta*!' V of C inie ^ 
and values, and, of course, of the woeW 1 ^° tesS U» ^ of k" 5 
interaction in their strange new situation- T^jrliv is ***** ' 
desperate need in coping with these aspects of ^ the ^ ; e laf 

But to cope with the children's pf^^io nJ<W iS L. ^> 
powerless without a wide spectrum of P fof J daJ Wid 
teacher's preparation for working in the b^^pf thT\>ir> of e * 
optimum conditions, draw on pertinent jrfw* 5 s h* t J>^d>o\°& c0n ^ tl y 
childhood and the psychology of adolesce^ A foC *se d b „£** 
of cultural anthropology and urban serology. ^ W*"* vv*h M° f 
English language and selected aspects of ^^uO de* 1 '"* pal * 
role of language in human development ntK* ^ 0 ( p? 1 * 0 ^ 

societal values and ways of looking at life. ^ 

This kind of broadly multidiscipljji*"? ^ach^V*, *^ t}l * 

ability to carry on a successful manual 1 \ /^'J 
paragraphs will provide more detail on \ t t k n ^ of u 

this ) point, though, it will be instructive t O ^K^M^^t^ 
multidisciphnary preparation and the use of m 3 n spec- ^ac^"* sho s 
From the immediately preceding ptraPW^mU ^.te^' 0 " —J* 1 
be paid to such phrases as "pertinenfph^." > O O^.- 
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"selected aspects,'* and the like. In other words, conventional cours^ ( j me 
number of disciplines could demand of the prospective teacher a its 
of study and, ultimately, the need to sort the wheat from the c ^ a ^^f an 
application to the bilingual classroom. The key concern for desig^ 1 " 5 wnic 
appropriate curriculum must be the professionalization of the aca ping 
courses included in the curricular pattern, i.e., organizing a nd te ^jug. 
them as models for adapting their content to bicultural bilingual te a£^ set 
Managerial teaching requires that the teacher as ma na g^jon$ 
problems or stimulate his or her students to pose problems whose sol^ jj e$ 
require content from more than one discipline. The teacher #^ e re 
students to sources of information from several disciplines atid, ^ t h e 
necessary, helps them to clarify the relationships that contribute c ^ers 
solution of the problems. The one means to ensure that bilingual te0^ t h e 
will be able to channel the findings of many disciplines, all active ^ ( [iat 
out-of -school world, is to organize and teach courses in such a wa/^tic 
students have ample opportunity to deal with the resolution of re^ t h e 
problems. The nature of eacn problem selected should be such th^jo^ 
prospective bilingual teacher will draw upon knowledge and in^ orrn ^ers 
at the cutting edge of more than one discipline. In some instances te^ ^ rts 
from several disciplines may well be invited to make up the team °f 
which offers a problem-oriented! multidisciplinary course. r ial 
Two examples should help to clarify the nature of rflana^^er 
teaching. In a beginning course related to the understanding °f ^cal 
cultures the question to be dealt with might be "How can we use a ', v j t y 
restaurant to orient ourselves to an unfamiliar culture?" The first ac^ ; n g 
in dealing with this problem could be selecting the restaurant and sec^ ( h e 
its menu, which might appropriately be written in the language of \ n 
target culture. Translating and determining the meaning of the w °*fhe- 
the language of the culture must first occur. Once the items of food ofl ^ se 
menu are understood, reasons for differences in these foods from $ |j e 
found in restaurants catering to English-speaking clientele coul^ 
considered. Perhaps information from the fields of agricul tur e ^es 
geography are needed here. Comparing the current prices of eth n * c ^ fie 
with conventional restaurant costs might require information frorf* as 
field of economics. Literature on nutrition and health CGuld fie 
information source regarding the nutritional value of the food 5 of* j n 
menu. Sociology, communications, and psychology come into pl^^al 
considering appropriate behavior in the restaurant. What are the vC* ^ 
and nonverbal gestures that might be used to compliment the chef' 5 j c 
waitresses, and others? What about the nature and, meaning of the tf^jet 
to be heard while, eating? What is its history and significance in the iQ 
culture? Eventually, eating at the restaurant gives students oppor tun ^^d 
conclude this type of problem-oriented study with both pleasant ^ t0 
practical experience. This culminating field experience might be ^ fie 
assess the significance of the problem and the effectiveness °f fie 
process.— not excluding the feeling of accomplishment on the pa*" 1 of 
students. 
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In a more advanced course, another kind of problem might be set. 
What are the similarities and differences in migration patterns of several 
minority groups that have entered the United States during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries? Consideration of this question calls for 
comparative demographic data; it calls upon language, politics, 
economics, history, and education. An extended period of time is required 
to consider this question in any depth. It might call for visits to areas where 
peoples from various cultures are residing or have resided. Or 
representatives from the cultural groups might be invited to the class to 
present information pertinent to the inquiry. Finally, the Held of art could 
be called upon, first to reveal cultural values expressed in the arts, and 
then to display the findings graphically or pictorially to the rest of the 
student population. x 

Even from these two examples, it is clear that courses taught with a 
problem orientation are necessarily based on several disciplines. This is 
especially true if the problems are those of today's society. Joseph Schwab, 
one of the early proponents of inquiry teaching, refers today to the process 
of considering such problems as practical inquiry because consideration of 
one problem leads the student to ask further questions about the society of 
which he is a part or wishes to become a part. It is clear that practical- 
inquiry teaching is a strategy that is closely related to problem-oriented 
teaching. This strategy must take a significant place in the education of 
bilingual teachers if their teaching is to be meaningful in the world of the 
bilingual child. 
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The recent and unprecedented rate of growth in the hotel and cas.no 
service industry has attracted large numbers of low-income, mimmally 
skilled people seeking employment in Reno, Nevada. Aggressive recruiting 
efforts undertaken in southern California and other areas of the f^pamc 
Southwest account, at least in part, for the fact that many of those who 
have come are monolingual speakers of Spanish. "Most, but not all. of this 
poup are of Mexican origin (see Figure 1). Because employment is 
available twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, individual* may work 
two jobs to support themselves and their families. For most of them, lack of 
facility in the English language constitutes a critical barrier to community 
acceptance, better-paying jobs, and greater opportunity and personal self- 
fulfillment in general. 



*See notes on page 128. 
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Figure 1 

Breakdown on Students in the Centro de Informaci6n 
Latino Americano's Homebound Tutorial Program 
October 1978 



Total Enrollment 
Sex 

Country of Origin 



Job Orientation 



Age Groups 



Male 
Female 

Mexico 
Cuba 

El Salvador 

Spain 

Guatemala 

Argentina 

Panama 

Venezuela 

Peru 

Colombia 

Service Workers 

Housewives 

Students 

Laborers 

Unemployed 

Handicapped 

Farm Workers 

Under 18 

19-25 

26-35 

36-55 

56-65 

over 65 
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\ In 1975 at about the time when this and related needs were 
begp« to be heavily felt in the Reno area, a coalition of Joca i tsZn c 

cdLa s L °:r es A founded th ; c r tro de informaci6n ^ *%sz, 

(WMLA- Latin American Information Center). Incorporated as a 
nonprofit, pnvate charitable organization, the centro* oririnal pumose 
was to serve as an information and referral clearinghouse Tat couldTnk 
s r ocUl^r d Cr e eaS,ng nUmberS ° f CHentS l ° « eneral — S 

UmguagewESL) classes. However, in the face of a reneral lack of 
awareness of the special needs of Hispanics. coupled wiS a SdlLd 
md^erence\to their welfare-long a characteristic of the eSemely 

S32 =~ r a - the — *— - £3 

persist adl tfUe ^ Pr0greSS haS been achie ^ d *~ugh 
persistent advocacy and media blasts to make other agencies (and 

1978 e,CCti0n C3mpaigns) — of ^ n«d foJ 
estabhshmg and improving prograrns for Hispanics, the centro initially 
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was forced to provide many key services itself: job placement, housing 
information; interpreting in courts; translation of examinations and 
legal, health, driving, and other vital information; direct financial 
assistance and emergency loans; assistance to those in need of returning to 
their homes outside the area; outreach work with the aged; and drug 
abuse counseling; as well as the originally envisioned information and 
referral services. 

Perhaps the biggest surprise of all for the organizers of the centro was 
the almost total absence of appropriate or adequate classes for Hispanics. 
despite the existence of extensive community college and public school 
programs. 2 Responding to over one hundred requests for relevant ESL 
classes by Hispanic clients, in 1977 the centro conducted an indepth study 
of existing ESL classes. The study revealed that these classes were 
ineffective for the vast majority of the monolingual, Spanish-speaking 
community for the following reasons: 

1 . Reno has a limited system of public transportation, making it virtually 
impossible for those without private transportation to travel to ESL 
classes. 

2. Because of their work schedules in a twenty-four hour community, 
many Hispanics cannot attend ESL classes at the hours they are given. 

3. The ESL teachers, with few exceptions, are monolingual and therefore 
unable to communicate and establish rapport with Spanish-speaking 
students in their own language. 

4. Many ESL classes cannot use a bilingual bicultural mode because they 
are composed of students from different areas of the world. 

5. Many of the people who might profit most from ESL instruction are 
discouraged from seeking it because of physical disabilities, cultural 
alienation (including difficulty in communicating with Anglo 
Americans, especially in a structured classroom environment), 
illiteracy, isolation, advanced age, and numerous other factors. 

In the face of such obvious and pressing needs, and confronted with 
the lack of adequate existing programs, the director of the centro, Jose 
Esteban Valle, in November. 1977 submitted a proposal to the Administra- 
tion of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
for a one-year research and demonstration project designed to employ a 
staff of bilingual and bicultural language instructors who would travel to 
the houses of Hispanics who had requested this service. There they would 
offer, on' a regularly scheduled basis, ESL classes specifically tailored to 
individual needs. Fortunately, the proposal was quickly funded for one 
year, and the program began operation in January 1978. 

From its inception, in contrast to traditional ESL programs, the 
centro has emphasized a culturally sensitive program which respects the 
Spanish speaker's language and background. All tutors and staff are 
bilingual and are immersed in the cultural milieu of their clients and 
students. Two additional advantages should ako be noted : 

-X. *w * 
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vd C un^ rs the Pr0grani U federally funded ' « d0es ™ rely on 

2 ' SET !' U aSS ° da - ed 3 l0Cal SCh001 district ' immunity 

i efof tnes Un:Ver - ,ty : " " ^ reStriCted by the « *** 

Biases ot these institutions. 

Student Characteristics 

^ Figure 1 1 indicates; the vast.majority of the students in the ESL classes 

note that ,n terms of job orientation, service workers predominate- and 
that ,„ regard to age and sex characteristics. 74 percent of the students are 

rng.:^ 

Unfortunately, it proved difficult to collect reliable data about 
previous educational backgrounds because of the students' reticence about 
° a r s mi " imal ! dUCa , ti0n " * ^ped that this 

future 35 ° releVam data> C3n be C ° llected in < h e "ear 

Staffing and Organizational Aspects 

The staff of.the Homebound Tutorial Program consists of five full-time 

thf he adTf tUt °H and SCCretarial aidC - ° ne ° f the tulors ^ 
D r2am ? I , ? -sponsible for the total administration of the 

stuS n "/^ C °° rdinateS daSSeS - maintain * -cords of 

student progress reports, familiarizes staff with ESL teaching methods and 
techniques, screens and keeps a waiting list of prospective students and 
prepares instructional materials for the tutors. She also penodlcaiv 
observes a„d monitors tutorial sessions, holds monthly teache'r meeting 

£££££ w t Wy individuai meetin ^ the ^tz 

tTcenfroTS T ' t0 """^ direCt ° r and board of at 
the centro. Also, she tutors a half-time teaching load. The duties and 

stsr.i the r rs are to attend an ° rientati - -ion ^; he 

head tutor, tutor Hispanics in English in their homes provide 
transportation for students to and from classes when necessa™ prepare 

rein , L 3 ^ ^ ^ ™™™ ™«™ «*• »d p ZZ 
reports. In addltlon> he ^ must attend meeting 

workshops and attend weekly individual meetings with the head tutof 

one ^ h0 a meb0und ; ut0rial ***** are established with a minimum of 

-XtI SK students per dass and meet from three - * 

mX«Th f " ? tmCt 3 minimum of twent V "udents and 

daTa e Itt^ 7™"™ * h ° U " ^ week ' Tw ° h -rs per 

tanreH f P-P^tion of lesson plans, and additional time is 

granted for maintenance of student files and progress reports. 

Before students can be scheduled for homebound classes, they must 
be screened by the head tutor. J this initial interview, the tutor expE 
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the goals and objectives of the program, establishes a time and place for 
the classes, and determines the approximate instructional level of the 
students (either beginning, intermediatt, or advanced). The student is 
then fitted into the schedule of a tutor. If a student cannot be fitted into 
the schedule of one of the tutors, his or her name is put on the waiting list 
until accommodation is possible. 

The homebound tutorial school year is divided into two six-month 
semesters. Generally, a full year of instruction is necessary for students to 
reach a satisfactory level of competence in English. 

As noted earlier, emphasis within the classes is on individualized 
instruction to meet the varied needs of each particular student ; tutors 
devise and prepare materials to meet these needs. A pragmatic rather than 
an academic approach to learning is employed. The tutors teach by 
doing— field trips and practical learning situations are included in class 
plans to help the students more comfortably assimilate into the 
community. These and other qualities of an ideal tutor for our program 
are summarized in Figure 2. 

Figure 2 

Ten Attributes of an Ideal, Homebound Tutor 
An ideal bilingual tutor in our program should: 

1 . Speak, write, and read Spanish and English and be well versed in the grammar 
of both languages. 

2. Have experience or training in language teaching and be familiar with basic 
techniques (e.g., drilling, pronunciation correction, grammatical explanations). 

3. Be open to instructional suggestions from students, coworkers and profes- 
sionals and constantly attempt to improve teaching methods through study 
and awareness of theories and changes in the educational field. 

4. Plan lessons to meet the immediate needs or specific interests of students and 
use varied review procedures to ensure retention of the target language. 

5. Use the student's language to establish rapport and empathy in the 
student-tutor relationship, for complicated structural explanations, and to 
reinforce the student's culture. Tne tutor should strive to communicate in the 
target language as much as possible and to use the student's native language 
decreasing ly as he or she progresses. 

6. Be aware of the student's educational background and not judge his 
intelligence by his ability to learn English. 

7. Be punctual for class sessions and demonstrate warmth, friendliness, and 
courtesy while, at the same time, not "smothering" the student with his own 
help and advice. Tne tutor should be prepared to refer the student to 
professional agencies that can more effectively deal with problems that are 
unrelated to learning difficulties. 

8. Have had extensive contact with both his own and the student's culture and 
should be sympathetic to both. 

9. Demonstrate cultural sensitivity by being aware and noncritical of the customs, 
taboos, and mores of the student's home culture, while helping the student to 
understand and feel comfortable in the unfamiliar culture. 

1 0. Teach by doing rather than telling and include field trips and practical learning 
situations in class plans in order to help the students more comfortably 
assimilate into the community. 
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The tutors are guided by specific recommendations which take into 
account the students' cultural context. These suggestions are outlined in 
FigureS. 



Figures 

Cultural Recommendations and Suggestions for 
• the Homebound Tutor 

1. Use "listed" with students/even teenagers, to maintain teacher-student re- 
spect. The instructor should be friendly and warm, but this touch of formality 
encourages the student to see his ladles as a serious matter. 

2. Latin cultures promote respect for the teacher. Take advantage of this factor, 
particularly if you are teaching in an informal, homeKJriented situation, to main- 
tain the students*, motivation. Indicate that you are. there to help, but that your 
time is valuable and someone else could benefit from your services if a student 
is not willing to make every effort to learn. Letting the student know that you 
are serious will help him or her to be a better student. , 

3. Acting Anglo American, or giving students tips on how to act in order to deal 
effectively with Anglo Americans, will help them realize that their goal in lan- 
guage learning must be communication— understanding of both language and 
culture. Point out that most Anglo Americans: 

a. Say "thank you" and "please" more often than may seem necessary 

b. Look people In the eye when speaking to them, and expect the same 

c. Don't make fun of people's defects, especially physical ones. 

4. Avoid making value judgments in comparing one culture with another. Do point 
out differences, but don'treveal personal preference or imply superiority of 
one culture over another. A positive attitude toward both cultures is, of course, 
ideal in a bilingual instructor. 

5. Help students acquire the basic communication skills necessary to take 
advantage of varjous services in the community— the county hearth depart- 
ment, hospitals, the state employment security department, and the depart- 
ment of motor vehicles, for example. In class, role-play possible encounters 
between the students and various agency personnel; then, if possible, take 
them on field trips to these places to reinforce or act out what they have 
learned. Realize that the students cannot take advantage of services with 
which they are not familiar, so familiarize them in advance of the actual need. In 
addition, help students to: 

a. Be aware of the difference between assertiveness and rudeness 

b. Realize that sometimes they must admit they have not understood and 
must request further explanations. Point out that most people will try to 
help if they request help. Teach them to appeal to the teacher in all of us 
when requesting explanations. 

c. Be persistent; if they are not adequately served, they can request a 
referral to someone who can help them. 

6. If you are teaching in a home situation, you may have some problems or reser- 
vations about asserting authority while a guest in your students' homes. To 
avoid or overcome these difficulties you can: 

a Always be thoroughly prepared for the teaching session and let the 
students know what is expected of them in the way of learning objec- 
tives 

b. Take roll, visibly, and refer to your prepared lesson plan 
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c. V Carry with you materials and aids (a small blackboard, portable tape 
j j\player, flash cards, etc.), In addition to enhancing your teaching, these 

aids will let the students know that your attitude is serious and that you 

are In control of the direction of tne clasa. 

7. When subtlety or suggestion fall, assert your authority as teacher rather than 
allowing valuable time to be wasted or the class to be disrupted. Ask that 
radios, televisions, or stereos be turned off; that interruptive phone calls be cut 
short; that students be prepared for clas*. upon your arrival. Most students will 
appreciate your serious interest In their learning. Be ready, however, to take 
advantage of a spontaneously arising learning situation: a door-to*door sales- 
man, a promotional phone call, a vT commercial or program. Remember that 
practical learning experiences are often the best kind. 

8. According to students' ages, modality, and interests, take them on field trips to 
offer them practical learning situations. The grocery store, a nearby park, a dis- 
count department store, or the local library are good places to begin. Then 
take them to a basketball game, a coffee shop, a fair or local event. Offer lan- 
guage preparation befeftehand and followup discussion afterwards. 

. 9. An icipate the reversal of some of your own stereotypes. Consider each 
student as a unique individual and not as a nationality. Everyone will differ in 
personality, interests, learning ability, end approaches to learning. Explore with 
eac; student the best way for him or her to learn. Encourage the best use of 
the tools each one has at hand. Concentrate not on what the student does not 

\ know, but on how much he a she does know and is learning. Particularly if the 
student's contact with school has been very limited, or if the student has failed 
in s^.ool, you must make him or her feel that it is possible to learn. Help the 
student set reasonable goals and then offer praise as he or she progresses 
toward them. 



Capsule or Content Areas —Capsules may be made up by the tutor to 
meet the immediate and long-range needs of the student. They may serve 
as primary materials, or to complement a textbook. Depending on the age, 
interests, dnd orientation of the student, certain capsules may be omitted 
or others added. 

The following r*re sample content areas : 

a . Self-i tentifkation (personal and family information) 

b . Basic greetings 

c. States of being (tired, sick, etc.) 

d. Timt-telling and weather (hours, days of the week, seasons, etc.) 

e. Telephone communication (emergency phone calls, calling in sick to 
worV f et .) 

f . Housing and home furnishings 

g. Health 

h. Consumer and ousiness skills 

S Food — restaurant and grocery store 

j. Stores — purchasing clothing and neccessary items 

k. Jobs — employment and job applications and interviews 
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1. Making appointments 

m . Asking and giving directions 

n. Job awareness 

o. Citizenship preparation and testing 



In malting up or supplementing capsules, the tutor may make use of 
employment application forms (acquired from local stores or businesses) 
the telephone book, recorded telephone messages (time, weather etc )' 
menus from local restaurants, local maps, newspaper ads, and ijumerous 
other materials that may be encountered. He or she should be dareful to 
include for each capsule vocabulary lists, dialogues, drills, and Activities 
The capsules can be reinforced by field trips and other practicaflearaine 
experiences. They should be reviewed often to ensure retention of 
vocabulary and to help the student gain facility in speaking. 1 

Texts -In choosing a text the tutor should, above all, consider the 
age, educational background, and interests of the studeAt In a 
homebound program for adults (many of whom may have had ijttle or no 
formal education), a book with minimal grammatical explanations, many 
pictures, and simple drills is best. At the same time, the teaching and 
reinforcement of structural patterns should be evident in the /text. The 
student needs to be able to understand and produce questions and 
sentences, not to recite lists of vocabulary. ] 

Above all, it is necessary to select a text which will allow for maximal 
practice of oral English, while at the same time introducing the/ student to 
written English. J 

Proven Results— Some "Success Stories" in the CDILA's 
Homebound Tutorial Program (HTP) 

By and large, the HTP has been warmly received by the people it has , 
sought to aid. Most have taken great advantage of this opportunity to 
acquire or improve English language skill. In many cases, their efforts have 
translated into better jobs, higher salaries, and greater personal 
satisfaction and confidence. The following are some examples of our 
students' improvement : 

L 

1. Julio L. was promoted from casino dealer to floorman, where he is 
required to file written reports. 

2. Rey S. was promoted from waiter to captain, and is now speaking on 
the phone and filing written reports. 

3. MigueJ G. progressed from dishwasher to busboy. 

4. Dolores R. progressed from factory worker to busgirl to waitress. 

5. Paul C. received a raise after five months, whereas his fellow 
employees had worked for a year without salary increases. 
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6. Carmen E. was promoted from hotel maid to maid supervisor. 

7. Rafael T. was able to pass the Nevada driver's test and get a driver's 
license. 

8. Mana B. became a U.S. citizen. 

9. In addition, four students who were illiterate in Spanish became 
literate and began to learn English. 

These are but a few illustrations of how students have benefited from 
the Homebound Tutorial Program. Still others have become more active 
in the community, have begun to attend monolingual ESlL classes, or have 
v improved their personal situations, achieving much greater self-confidence 
in general. 

Finally, it should be noted that the HTP has only begun to scratch the : 
surface in terms of satisfying a previously unmet and rapidly growing need . 
By November . 1978, there were over 100 persons waiting to enter the 
program who, because of limited staff and resources, could not be served. 
Further, the centro was seeing some 550 clients per month, many in urgent 
need of tutorial, culturally sensitive ESL classes. 

Suggestions for the Profession 

Despite the newness of the program, we have now reached the point where 
we can offer the following tentative suggestions, often based on what we 
learned the hard way, to those who might be interested in starting a similar 
homebound ESL tutoring program : 

1. Counseling and teaching should be carefully coordinated. Many of our 
students needed job and psychological counseling as well as language 
lessons. 

2. Follow-up studies should be conducted ; one reason is that success 
stories will motivate future students. 

3. Adequate evaluation took should be designed before starting the 
program. We made up our own pretest and posttest, which proved 
inadequate to evaluate a highly individualized program. 

4. Students must be motivated to see the great personal and, especially, 
economic value of free ESL lessons as early in the instructional process 
as possible. Those who enroll without a serious purpose are wasting 
scarce resources. 

5. Screening and orientation must be carefully designed not only for 
students, but also for tutors who may join the program after it is 
already.in progress. Frequent inservice sessions should also be offered 
for all tutors. 

6. There is a need to compare our experience with those who have 
attempted similar programs. 

i ; 

v-> o 
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In conclusion, despite the problems encountered, we believe that we 
have made a promising start in establishing the value of a bilingual, 
culturally aware program to teach adult Hispanics of all ages English in 
their homes. 

Notes 

1. According to informal estimates, 4,500 people, or 30 percent of the 
approximately 15,000 Hispanics living in the Reno area in late 1978, 
may be in this category. Because many are undocumented residents, 
more exact figures are impossible to obtain . 

2. Hispanic dropout rates from traditional programs approached 100 
percent and many clients expressed a strong aversion to enrolling in 
any existing ESL class. 
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The Bilingual Access Program (BAP) at Elgin Community College (ECC), 
Elgin, Illinois, is a federally funded, five-year project being developed 
under an Advanced Institutional Development Program (AIDP) grant. 
Each fiscal year, during the five-year grant period, the Bilingual Access 
Program will implement different vocational programs in a bilingual 
mode. A total of ten programs will be completed, including twenty-eight 
vocational and paravocational courses, and they are to be offered 
continuously. The Bilingual Access Program has been established to 
supplement regular vocational programs as a means to provide training to 
limited-English -speaking adults so that the exiting participants can possess 
skills related to employment opportunities existing in the Fox River Valley 
and Chicago metropolitan area. The bilingual access model is a unique 
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in a 



approach for implementing regular college vocational programs .„ * 
bilingual mode to specifically serve a large, Spanish -speaking population 
within and around the college's educational district. 

This paper describes in detail the bilingual access instructional 
delivery system, a general system approach to bilingual access and 
Vocational English as a Second Language. (VEShf materials, the 
instructional design for developing bilingual access support materials, the 
instructional design for developing ESL/VESL components, teaching the 
vocational class in an ESL context, sequence of milestones within the 
bilingual access instructional design process, the paper's conclusions, and a 
series of appendixes showing sample output products. 



Bilingual Access Instructional Delivery System 

Figure 1 represents the instructional components within the bilingual 
access model, also identified as bilingual access instructional delivery 
system. The system was conceptualized as a means to provide technical 
training and English skills to limited-English-speaking (LES) adults, 
supplementing human and nonhuman resources already available at Elgin 
Community College ($CC). The delivery system deals with the actual 
implementation of instruction within the classroom and laboratory 
learning environments and includes the following components within each 
vocational program: an English as a Second Language (ESL) pretraining 
course, vocational and paravocational instruction in an ESL context, a 
series of Spanish bilingual instructional support materials and bilingual 
student assessment instruments, and a Vocational English as a Second 
Language (VESL) course unique to each vocational program. Each one of 
these components is analyzed in detail throughout this paper, considering 
the pertinent development and implementation phases. Figure 1 also gives 
a perspective on the supportive relationship of the various components 
within the bilingual model delivery system. The college schedule features 
two semesters, and LES students are expected to come into the Bilingual 
Access Program three weeks prior to the regular instruction*/* Period. 
Students* ESL competencies are assessed to determine their entry i oint in 
the bilingual program. The ESL pretraining course as well as other ESL 
courses are available within the college so that LES students can meet the 
English language entry level skills requirements. ESL/VESL curriculum 
development and implementation are carried out by the college's Adult 
Basic Education program at the Community Outreach Placement and 
Assessment Center (COPA). The ESL/VESL curriculum development 
process is described extensively in other sections of this paper. 

Vocational and paravocational instruction constitute the second 
component within the delivery system/ Vocational and paravocational 
faculty members, under various college divisions, conduct the classroom ■■ 
and laboratory training tasks. These instructional activities are 
implemented according to an ESL context concept. An operational 
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definition of the ESL context concept as related to vocational programs is 
proposed later within this paper. 

Tht bilingual or Spanish instructional aids constitute the third 
element within the bilingual delivery system, and are designed to 
supplement vocational and paravocational instruction in a contingent 
manner, and to support LES students' individual activities on a self-paced 
basis. As shown in Figure 1, Spanish bilingual learning aids decrease in 
number as the student progresses through the semester. Within each 
course, bilingual student assessment instruments are also provided as part 
of the bilingual support materials. 

The VESL course is the fourth component and it is uniquely designed 
to meet the language requirements specific to each vocational program. 
VESL instruction is delivered in a parallel fashion during the regular 
semester instructional period. Instructional coordination activities are 
carried on throughout the semester to ensure a one-to-one correspondence 
between vocational instruction and VESL instruction. 

A General System Approach to Bilingual Access 
Programs and VESL Materials 

Figure 2 shows the, major subsystems within the BAP including the 
project's design and conceptualization and the project's curriculum design 
and development process. The first subsystem is a needs assessment study 
that was implemented to set up a valid and solid foundation for the bilin- 
gual project. Learner and community needs,, as well as institutional goals, 
are the project's guiding points. Kaufman (1976) defined needs assessment 
as the determination of the gaps between current outcomes and required 
or desired outcomes based on referent of external survival and contribu- 
tion, reconciliation of differences among the educational partners, and 
placement of needs (outcome gaps) in priority for intended actions. The ,; 
Bilingual Access Program proposal, which is available upon request, 
funded by AIDP, is a thirty-page document that provides the rationale 
upon which is founded the bilingual access model, identifies programs and 
courses to be developed and implemented in a bilingual mode, and 
delineates the milestones to be completed during the five-year period — 
from 1978 to 1982. Identified vocational programs and dates of imple- 
mentation are included in Appendix A. 

The second subsystem is the bilingual instructional design and 
development process. Several tasks are accomplished within this process, 
although t^ey revolve mostly around the content analysis of the identified 
programs and subject matters. Subject matter content and task analyses 
are conducted by the subject-matter specialist (SMS) and the bilingual 
instructional designer/coordinator of the project, based upon the 
"Instructional Design Model for Bilingual Access Support Materials" 
(Kotesky, 1978, 1979). Major results of this subsystem are bilingual 
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support materials, including bilingual instructional aids and student 
assessment instruments, and the unique , language and terminology 
pertaining to each vocational program. The last element constitutes a 
crucial part of the information for the development of VESL components 
within each vocational program. 

The third subsystem is identified as ESL/VESL instructional design 
and development process, in which the college's ESL specialists are 
involved. A framework referent for the accomplishment of this 
developmental task is provided by the "Instructional Design Model for 
Developing ESL/VESL Components" (Kotesky, 1978, 1979). Major output 
results of this subsystem are the ESL pretraining course and a unique 
VESL course for each vocational program. 

Instructional Design for Developing 
Bilingual Access Support Materials 

Several professionals contribute within the bilingual instructional design 
and development process, namely subject matter specialists, 
English/Spanish translators, audiovisual production specialists, clerical 
staff, bilingual instructional designers and project coordinators, and any 
other professional whose expertise may be required at different stages of 
development. 

The instructional design for developing bilingual access support 
materials is shown in Figure 3 and specifically encompasses the following 
sequential components: 

0.0 Conduct needs assessment 

1.0 Identify vocational programs and paravocational courses 

2.0 Specify instructional goals 

3.0 Identify target population 

4.0 Conduct instructional analysis 

5.0 Develop bilingual student assessment instruments 

6.0 Identify and develop Spanish/bilingual support materials 

7.0 Conduct formative evaluation 

A feedback mechanism or revision process is also included. Components or 
steps 0.0, 1.0, and 3.0 are considered a given framework since they are an 
integral part of the BAP/AIDP proposal. Specify instructional goals, 
component 2.0, includes statements of participants' achievement at course 
completion. These statements should not necessarily be expressed in 
measurable behavioral terms (Mager, 1 972). Following is an example of an 
instructional goal specified within Food Production I course, Culinary Arts 
Program: "The participant will acquire experience in the preparation of 
entrees, soups, salads, sa ^wiches, as well as experience in sanitation 
procedures." Component 4..J. conduct instructional analysis, is central to 
this design model. The following are subactivities carried out within this 
component: 
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4.1 Conduct content analysis 

4.2 Specify behavioral objectives 

4.3 Describe topics and subtopics 

4.4 Identify current materials 

4.5 Identify unique language and terminology 
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in Appendix C f which provides information to the student, to the 
instructor, and to learning resource center personnel. 

Component 7.0, conduct formative evaluation, is accomplished 
during the project implementation phase and falls beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

Instructional Design for Developing ESL/VESL Components 

The third major subsystem within the general system approach is the 
ESL/VESL instructional design and development process (Figure 4). 
Based on the model's component, specify VESL instructional goals, two 
major parallel activities are prescribed which are supportive of each other: 
develop ESL components and develop VESL components. Essential input 
information to this sequential model comes from component 4.0 within the 
instructional design model for developing bilingual access support 
materials, previously described (Figure 4). 

Develop ESL Components. The ESL pretraining course is an integral 
part of the bilingual access instructional delivery system. English entry 
level skills have been defined for students enrolling in the Bilingual Access 
Program. According to the ESL assessment, LES students may or may not " 
be required to sign up for ESL pretraining courses. Other options are also 
offered at Elgin Community College through the COPA Center to those 
students whose English skills fall below entry level requirements. The 
pretraining course has a technical focus and the instructional activities are 
based on grammatical structures and patterns predetermined under 
component E, identify basic English language requirements. Component 
G, develop ESL pretraining course, includes the following instructional 
segments: grammar, listening and comprehension, mathematics, and 
reading (Mrowicki, 1978a). Moreover, it can be said that this sixty- 
contract -hours, three-week-long course has been designed to meet the 
English language instructional requirements within most vocational fields 
to help LES students prior to pursuing regular instruction within their 
selected areas of training. 

Develop VESL Components. As pointed out earlier in this paper, a 
unique VESL course, having direct correspondence with the language 
requirements specific to each vocational program, is developed and 
delivered in a parallel fashion throughout the semester. Major sources of 
information for VESL development are the unique subtechnical and 
general language and terminology within each vocational program, the 
SMS, and sometimes the vocational textbook. Vocational English as a 
Second Language (VESL) czn be defined as the teaching of special- 
purpose English to LES persons, utilizing the vocabulary, situations, and 
lexicon specific to a vocational field or job (Lopez- Valdez, 1978). In that 
line, it can be stated that the ESL specialist's experience in vocational . 
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7. Providing feedback about performance correctness 

8. Assessing performance 

9. Enhancing retention and transfer 

Not all instructional events are used and some are made to occur by 
the teacher, some by the learner, and so.Tie by the instructional materials. 
Gagne and Briggs (1974) suggested a set of ideal external and internal 
conditions to the learner within the delivery of instruction in a typical 
classroom situation. Such an arrangement would mean that subject-matter 
content is presented considering the appropriate ia«tructionaI events, thus 
helping create the student's positive attitude toward learning; it would also 
mean that adequate hard learning materials exist. Delivery of instruction 
to LES students goes beyond all previous considerations, and it is due to 
this new condition -the presence of LES students in the classroom or lab 
environment -that the ESL context concept comes about. In fact, be- 
cause of the intrinsic characteristics of the LES students, the vocational/ 
paravocational instructor is asked to generate an ESL context to produce 
effective learning in those students. The following suggestions could be 
taken into consideration to produce an ESL context framework: 

1. Simplify your English whenever possible. 

a. Keep the vocabulary as simple as possible. For example, use the 
word f urn instead of rotate. 

b. Keep the grammatical structures as simple as possible. For 
example, use the active instead of the passive: Instead of saying, 
"The lathe is started by pushing the button," say "You start the 
lathe by pushing the button 

c. Break long sentences into short simple ones. For example, instead 
of saying "You remove the tools which are mounted in the back by 
turning the headwheel counterclockwise," say "Look at the took 
mounted in the back. You remove these tools by turning the 
headwheel counterclockwise." 

d. Speak at a normal pace, or a little slower than normal. But do not 
speak too slowly. Sometimes slow speech is as difficult to 
understand as fast speech. » 

e. Try to speak with a neutral accent. Avoid a regional accent if your 
students might have difficulty understanding it. 

2. Introduce concepts in a number of ways. Do not always rely on a 
lecture to get a point across. Try, for example, demonstrating or using 
diagrams, charts, or audiovisual aids to explain a concept. 

3. Check concept comprehension in ways to which even the most limited- 
English speaker can respond. For example, instead of demanding 
long verbal responses, have the student demonstrate the task. Or when 
asking questions, ask yes/no questions first, then or questions, and 
finally why questions. (What and where questions are the most 
difficult to answer because they involve the most English of the 

/ / > 
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student.) Another alternative would be to accept all answers which 
contain the correct information. Do not point out grammatical 
mistakes. If you correct mistakes, your students might become too self- 
conscious to respond. 

4. Remember, in your vocational class, communication is the primary 
goal. s * v 

i 

Sequence of Milestones within the Bilingual Access Program 

For each fiscal year during the five-year period, a series of milestones have 
been identified as shown in Figure 5. The identification of vocational 
programs leads to the identification of vocational and paravocational 
faculty members that will be collaborating with the bilingual project 
during any given fiscal year. With the support of the deans, the COPA 
director, and the AIDP faculty development coordinator, in service 
activities are conducted for participating ECC faculty including 
ESL/VESL staff members. This one-day workshop deab with the 
development procedures of the Bilingual Access Program for that 
particular fiscal year. Considerations are given to the project's overall 
philosophy and orientation, bilingual and ESL/VESL curriculum 
development, tasks and deadlines to be met, and delineation of 
responsibilities among parties involved within the various activities. 
Bilingual and ESL/VESL curriculum development are accomplished 
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according to the preplanned sequence and deadlines. At the beginning of 
the period, a national and international survey is initiated in order to 
identify available bilingual Spanish resources that could be applicable to 
the selected vocational programs. Materials design and development is a 
continuous process which takes into consideration internal and external 
constraints in terms of final product development. Bilingual vocational 
programs are offered during the fall setoescer, and the outreach and 
recruitment process for the following *-ar i s initiated around the ninth 
month of the Fiscal period. Sensitization workshop activities are also 
conducted around that time to help create within the institution a 
receptive climate toward LF5 students. A program evaluation report is 
completed at the end of the fisca! year according to federal guidelines. 

Conclusions 

The Bilingual Access Program at Elgin Community College is a unique 
approach to bilingual vocational education and can be considered a model 
program in the United States. 

The output products developed under the BAP are self-contained 
instructional materials, and they can be used at any time by the institution 
with its available human and nonhuman resources; thus it is more cost 
effective than other bilingual vocational models. 

Spanish bilingual supplemental learning aids and ESL/VESL 
components open college-level training opportunities to LES students, 
placing them in a successful, competing position with Anglo students. 

The bilingual access model can be used in the United States not only 
for Spanish speakers, but for other limited-English-speaking groups, as 
well. 
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of steel rules 



.5 



Text-Chapter 2 
Variety of Instruments 
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Semi-Precision 



Study and manipulate 
more precise linear 
measuring instruments 
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Appendix C 
Lista de Material** de 
Ayuda/Curso: MTO-105 
List of Spanish Instructional 
Aids/Curso: MTO-105 

AIDP/Bilingual Access Program 
Elgin Community College 

Prepared by: Arturo A. Kotesky (B-V Coord.) 
Date: July 3t. 1979 



RLRC PERSONNEL INFORMATION 
INFORMACION DEL ESTUDIANTE 
PARA SOLICUAR EL MATERIAL 



INSTRUCTOR'S 
INFORMATION 



Material * 
Aid 0 


Tituio Dei Material De Ayuda 
Titie of instructional Aids 


Type of 
Material 


Topics Covered 
in Outline 


1 


Lista de : Materias MTO-1 05 


Print 


Course Outline 


2 


Conocimientos Basicos de Talleres 


Print 


CD ^ 


3 


Organizacion y Funcionamiento 
de Talleres 


Print 


1C 


4 


Varios Instrumentos de Medicion 


Print 


2A 
2B 


5 


Measurement Skills 


Tutorial Kit 
English /Spanish 


2A-1 
2B-1 


6 


Depth Gages 


Filmstrip/ 
Spanish sound 
and script 


2A-3 


7 


Micrometro y Vernier 


Print 


2B-4 
2B-5 


8 


The Outside Micrometer 


Filmstrip/ 
Spanish sound 


2S-4 


9 


The Inside Micrometer 


Filmstrip/ 
Spanish sound 
and script 


2B-4 



Can and Should the Laredo Experiment 
Be Duplicated Elsewhere? 
The Applicability of the Concurrent 
Approach in other Communities 

Rodolfo Jacobson, Ph.D. 
University of Texas of San Antonio 



The United Independent School District (formerly the Consolidated 
Independent School District) of the City of Laredo, Texas, was one of the 
first school systems, prior to the passage of federal bilingual education 
legislation in 1968, to implement bilingual programs in as many as three 
local elementary schools: the two public schools Nye and Clark and one 
Catholic school, Mary, Help of Christians. From the very beginning, the 
program was a maintenance design utilizing a teaching technique known 
as the "concurrent approach." The concurrent approach seeks to 
incorporate some behavioral norms of bilingual communities and to bring 
them and the bilingual teacher's language choices into closer agreement 
with the students' cultural and linguistic heritage, as well as with their 
expected roles as members of United States society. 

In the early days of the program, not much was known about the 
nature of this approach except for the fact that both languages were used 
concurrently and teachers as well as students were expected to alternate 
between them in a random "flip-flop" fashion., When I joined the district 
as a consultant and outside evaluator of the program in 1975, the extent to 
which both languages were actually maintained appeared questionable, as 
Spanish was limited to the social studies class only twenty minutes each 
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day. Even within the bilingual social studies class the observed pattern was 
that the teacher would ask questions in Spanish and the children respond 
in English. To actually implement a maintenance program and make the 
concurrent approach work, the schools had to increase the amount of 
Spanish used in the program, to improve attitudes toward Spanish among 
teachers and students, and to explore in detail the nature of the concurrent 
approach. Dolores Earles, the former project director, and Guadalupe 
Puente, the present director, have both been rfu>st receptive to my 
recommendations and we have succeeded, over the years, in developing a 
bilingual program that is unique, at least in Texas, and that I like to refer 
to as the "Laredo Experiment." It is as remarkable as, but somewhat 
different from, other bilingual experiments such as the St. Lambert 
Experiment (Lambert and Tucker, 1^5), the Culver City Project (Cohen, 
1974: 55-68), and the Redwood City Inject (Cohen, 1975). 

After four years of observations, evaluations, and inservice workshops, 
the Laredo program has become a true maintenance program for children 
from kindergarten through grade 3 because English and Spanish are now 
used at an approximate fifty-fifty ratio* In addition, teachers have 
acquired a clear understanding of what the concurrent approach actually 
is, that is, (1) how to define it, (2) what its theoretical foundations'are, (3) 
what its rationale is, and (4) how to implement it in the classroom. 

Definition 

The concurrent approach is a strategy by which the bilingual teacher 
presents the school curriculum (except language arts) in both languages 
concurrently. The teacher switches from one language to the other and 
back to the first, but only as far as this switching is pedagogically and 
linguistically justifiable in light of four criteria : 

1 . A balanced language distribution 

2. The continued teaching of content 

3. A conscious alternation between the two languages 

4. A means of accomplishing specific objectives. 

Theoretical Foundations 

This approach is supported by the theories that (1) the bilingual individual 
stores and retrieves information in either one of two languages, so that 
we can never be certain which language allows him or her to perform a 
task more successfully at a given moment; and (2) the interactional norms 
governing the verbal behavior of many communities where two languages 
are in contact allow their members to switch from one to the other code, in 
particular when engaged in informal intraethnic communication. Because 
of the first theory, the teacher does well to use the two languages 
concurrently, since the students will be reached regardless of the language 
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that is the medium of learning the subject. The second theory, on the other 
hand, allows the teacher to use, in the classroom, strategies that are 
familiar to the child, thus bringing together community behavior and 
school practices. Whereas intrasentential codes witching may conflict with 
the child's language development, intersentential codeswitching will not, 
and the adapted codeswitching strategy achieves a most desirable 
rapprochement between community and school. 

Rationale 

On the basis of these theories, we may specify the following factors as 
essential in formalizing the rationale for the concurrent approach : 

1. Any fairly educated bilingual adult can separate the two languages 
when he or she so desires; as a corollary, the concurrent use of the 
bilingual's two languages does not lead to a confusion between the two 
codes, as some of its objectors have tried to make us believe. 

2. From a sociolinguistic viewpoint, the teacher and the class are 
participants in the same social situation and we may expect the former 
to analyze the situation meaningfully and to identify a series of cues to 
which teacht ind students should react appropriately. 

3. Switching from code to code while teaching content is a relevant 
strategy for anyone who finds codeswitching to be a normal practice in 
his or her own community. 

4. The bilingual individual usually distributes the two languages, 
allowing equal time to both. Where bilingual imbalance exists, it may 
be due to attitudinal factors in that the speakers grant higher prestige 
to one language compared with the other. 

Implementation 

In order to implement the approach, the teacher must focus on the two 
main ingredients of a language alternation technique, viz. the language 
attitudinal perspective and. the series of responses to cues identified in the 
classroom situation. Accordingly, the concurrent approach is designed to 
plan teaching in such a way that equality between the bilingual's two 
languages is achieved. The prestige granted to each code is the affective 
element that enables the teacher and students^ to strive for a linguistic 
balance. The system of cues, on the other hand, is the inventory of 
potential factors that tell the teacher when code alternation is appropriate. 
These cues have been drawn from four general areas: (1) classroom 
strategies, (2) curriculurn, (3) language development, and (4) interper- 
sonal communication. The specific cues associated with each one of these 
areas may serve as guidelines for teachers to balance out both linguistic 
codes. r 

Teachers are trained in many aspects of education, but not usually in 
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monitoring their use of language, and even less in monitoring their 
distribution of the two languages in a bilingual program. Therefore, a 
training session should include theory, class observations, coding sessions, 
advanced planning, videotaped performances, and peer critiques. By fully 
understanding the approach's rationale and its actual implementation 
during token lessons, teachers become convinced of its feasibility. 
Workshops of this nature have been conducted in Laredo and elsewhere 
and have been organized with the following segments in mind: 

1 . The rationale of the concurrent approach and its conceptual 
framework : the prestige of codes and the.system of cues 

2. Cue-response analysis : recorded and videotaped minilessons are 
studied, transcribed, and coded 

3. Advanced planning of language distribution: lesson plans in two 
languages with switch rationalization 

4. Lesson drafts for approval 

5. Videotaped minilessons 

6. Peer critiques : lesson replay and instant evaluation 

7. Special topics, such as "Spanish terminology" and "Role of the 
monolingual teacher in a team approach." 

A one-week workshop has been satisfactory in motivating teachers to 
use this technique and to ensure their competency in controlled switching. 
Reactions to this practice-oriented workshop have been positive, and later 
class observations have shown that teachers were more effective in 
integrating the switching technique in their classes. 

The concurrent approach is one strategy that le;ids itseif most 
effectively to a maintenance program, but to use this technique the teacher 
must become psycholinguistically and, above all, socicHnguistically 
sophisticated by detaching himself or herself from teaching tasks, and 
must make those language distribution choices that are most conducive to 
bilingual learning. Workshops of the kind outlined above are needed to 
accomplish the teachers' detachment and develop in chem the language 
analytical attitude without which no advanced planning can be agreed on. 
The teachers in the Laredo program have acquired this psycho* 
sociolin^uistic sophistication and are succeeding in rendering both groups, 
Anglo American and Mexican American children, bilingual and 
bicultural. These children have developed the nea ss*rv feeling of 
appropriateness, so that they can choose the language they, wish to use at a 
given moment. 

Is there anything special about Laredo, or about any other bilingual 
bordertown for that matter, or could this experiment be duplicated in 
other areas of the United States wl^xe two languages and culture? come in 
close contact? A border situation encourages or needs the coexistence of 

1 
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two codes, especially if the speakers of either code are respected. In a 
materialistic society respect is contingent upon higher socioeconomic 
status. In this sense, Laredo is special, since a high percentage of r iddle- 
class Mexican Americans live there and their economic situation has in no 
way been dependent upon their acculturation to Anglo American society. 
In other words, linguistic or cultural loyalty and socioeconomic mobility 
arc not contradictory terms in Laredo. This is not necessarily *rue for other 
bilingual cities where most Mexican Americans are members of the lower 
socioeconomic class and cannot climb the ladder of social and economic 
success unless they strip themselves of their ethnic features, whether 
cultural or linguistic. Therefore, for the Laredo program to be duplicated 
elsewhere, we must first be able to identify within the community an 
attitudinal climate similar to the one in Laredo: both languages must have 
prestige, both cultures must be respected, and biculturalism-bilingualism 
must not be viewed as standing in the way of good U,S, citizenship. 

As we examine this situation from a more pedagogically relevant 
perspective, we would address ourselves to three basic questions: 

1. How can children with diverse language proficiencies be taught in two 
languages? 

2. To what extent will children still satisfy the demands of a basically 
English-speaking society? 

3. What does bicultural bilingual learning mean in terms of the child's 
future role in our society? 

Schools in communities with a lesser degree of bilingualism compared 
with Laredo exhibit great diversity in language proficiency. Most 
"bilingual" children find themselves at the two extremes of the bilingual 
spectrum and only a few of them qualify as reasonably balanced 
bilinguals. How can we then teach school subjects alternating between two 
languages, if most of the children fully comprehend instructions in just one 
of them? Obviously, the concurrent approach cannot work under such 
conditions, unless the weaker language is first strengthened. The 
alternation approach must wait until the children, through the ESL or SSL 
component of the bilingual program, have acquired a certain bilingual 
balance. Thus, the concurrent approach becomes a long-term objective 
but can gradually be introduced as the children gain proficiency in the 
second language (L 2 ). 

Conclusions 

Few educational programs are as misunderstood as bilingual education 
programs. From the uneducated parent of a minority child iiip to the 
politician, it is the common belief that bilingual education means teaching 
the child in the vernacular language alone. Even those who know better 
argue that Spanish -speaking children in a bilingual program do not 
become proficient enough in English because of exposure to Spanish 
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during their education. Our experience with bilingual children as well as 
recent research has shown otherwise. Children motivated to learn a second 
anguage do so quickly and to the dismay of their parents, whose teachers 
they often become after interacting with other-language-speaking peers for 
only a short t.me. Are we motivating non-English-speaking children when 
we place them in a monolingual English language school? Or. are we not 
rather alienating them . from English and Anglo American values as we 
force the children away from their language and culture? Non-English 
speaking children can become as proficient in English as their 
monolingual peers, if they are allowed to be loyal to their heritage and at 
the same t.me are motivated to function successfully in the mainstream of 
United States society. 

Bilcultural bilingual learning, then, carves out for the bilingual 
children their future roles in our society. As adults they will be able to 
relate to family and friends and at the same time function adequately in 
the broader society. Whether they interact as bilinguals now and as 
monol.nguals at some other time will depend entirely upon their 
sensitivity, that is. their feeling for appropriateness, thus becoming truly 
coordinate bilinguals. 7 
The concurrent approach is felt to be instrumental in achieving these 
goals for our children: (,) they will internalize content in their two 
languages; (2) their English will not be any worse off as a result of their 
exposure to Spanish, as long as the attitudinal perspective is attended to- 
and (3) through bicultural bilingual learning they will understand their 
role as members of our pluralistic society, remaining loyal to their heritage 
and at the same t.me becoming fully integrated in the broader United 
Mates society. 

The concurrent approach holds great potential for children whose 
P arents - as wdl « communities, believe that being bilingual is an asset 
. not a liability, and that bilingualism should be pursued as a goal in all 
those areas of our country where speakers of different languages and 
members of diversified cultures are in contact. 
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No question in bilingual higher education in the Hispanic areas of the 
United States needs greater clarification than whether to use Spanish as the 
language of instruction in subject-matter courses in college, and support 
this instruction with developmental Spanish classes. As often happens with 
educational questions, and as happened with this one when it was being 
asked at the elementary and secondary levels, answers are given and 
positions are taken on the basis of strongly held assumptions rather than 
research evidence or experience. 

We have learned in conversations with professors and administrators 
in the New York-New Jersey area that opposition to instruction in Spanish 
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2. Development of Spanish competes with development of English and 
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struct.on should put his mind to only one language at aS ' ^ 
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of ESL classes who cannot afford to be distracted from the difficult task of 
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needed to develop English assumes that English proficiency will increase 
with every hour of additional exposure or instruction. (For a recent 
statement of this belief in a direct link between amount of instruction and 
proficiency in a second language, see Epstein, 1977, p. 25.) But this view 
lacks empirical support and flies in the face of even the little we know 
about the acquisition of a second language. In this task, factors such as 
attitude toward the language and experience with it outside the school 
setting have m ore influence on outcomes than simple accumulation of time 
(Gardner and Lambert. 1972; Krashen. Seliger. and Hartnett. 1974; and 
Naimanetal., 1975). 

The second factor underlying objections to Spanish-medium courses is 
the unexamined assumption that development of fluency and literacy in 
college students in one language competes with their development in 
another. But there .s no reason to prefer this view over its opposite, namely 
the often-expressed although equally unexamined assumption that 
deve opment of hteracy and fluency in one language contributes to their 

T«? P w en u ,n Cr(Gaarderet al> ' 1972 ' P" 622 = an ° Kobrick. 1972 
p. 58). We have no direct evidence that developing the home language of 
college ESL students helps their acquisition of English. Howeve. there is 
plenty of md.rect evidence that native-language development in general 
contributes to rather than competes with development of a second 
language, and that developing the Spanish of U.S. Hispanics in college will 
have beneficial effects on the development of their English 

mmr 1 ^ ^ ******* » f ° Und in the edition °f 

contrast.ve studies going back to Weinreich (1953). These studies can be 
interpreted as supporting the conclusion that transfer of learning is a 
constant feature of human linguistic behavior-that the skills acquired in 
learning one s first language can be applied in handling one's second. This 
suggests that development of skills in Spanish will pay off in the 
development of English. But these studies also show thai this transfer is 
27^ u Z somet ; m «. ^at sometimes it is imperfect and inaccurate, 
and that highly developed skills in the fir* language interfere with the 
second This would suggest that the colleges had better leave the students" 
Spanish alone lest it interfere with English development. 
t l" 31 immersion P">g«nis (Lambert and Tucker. 1972; and 

Tucker. 1977) we also find contradictory or limited answers. The success of 
these programs suggests that under certain circumstances development of 
one language does not compete with development of another. And with 
respect " reading ability in particular, there is strong evidence of positive 
transfer of skills from one language to another (Tucker. 1977, p. 12ff) But 
in immersion programs it is the second language that is being developed ' 
and thus they are only of limited imerest for our question. Furthermore % 
and even allowing that these programs aim to develop a second, not a first' 
language, they could be interpreted as demonstrating the opposite of our 
point, for they show that improvement of one language is not dependent 
on concurrent development of another. 

But two factors further limit the evidence from both contrastive 
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studies and immersion programs. Most immersion programs reported in 
the research literature involve children from dominant middle-class 
families in Canada, whereas students in college bilingual programs in the 
United States tend to be of low socioeconomic status from less integrated 
populations. Moreover, research in both immersion programs and 
contrastive studies is usually carried out in groups where there is a sharp 
line between first and second language, whereas we are talking about cases 
where often the line between first and second language isn't clear. 

Studies that apply more directly to the bilingual situation in the 
United States suggest that the competinglanguages rationale against 
Spanish-medium courses is invalid. In interviews with college ESL 
students, Helen Aron found a number of striking differences between the 
first language experience of students who had been promoted to the next 
level of college ESL and that of those who had not made the grade 
(Otheguy and Aron, 1979). First, according to the students' self-report, 
those who did well in ESL were much more likely to have completed 
secondary school in their home country than students who didn't do well. 
Second, the students who passed their ESL courses tended to do more 
reading in their first language than those who failed. Third, those who 
passed ESL frit that their command of their first language was greater 
than the average in their home communities, whereas the students who 
failed ESL reported that their ability in their first language was average or 
below average. These findings are similar to the widely reported studies on.„ 
semilingualism in Scandinavia, where children of Finnish background in 
Swedish schools have been found to do better in Swedish the better they 
know their first language, leading Paulston (1977, p. 93ff) to conclude that 
"the evidence is perfectly clear that mother-tongue development facilitates 
the learning of the second language, and there are serious implications 
that without such development neither language may be learned well." 

The relevance of these studies to the question of whether to have 
Spanish-medium and Spanish-development coupes ir. college lies in 
suggesting that ESL students with a strong foundation in their first 
language are likely to do better in English than those with iess-developed 
abilities in their first language. These studies, of course, do not address 
directly the issue of whether to develop the first language of those that do 
not start out with this strong foundation. But they suggest that the ESL 
skills of college Hispanics will be considerably improved if home-language 
skills are improved, both through developmental Spanish classes and 
through subject-matter courses taught in Spanish. This is a line of thinking 
that is consistent with the claim by Cummins (1976, 1977) that a certain 
minimum threshhold of first-langua^ j competence must be reached before 
a student can benefit from bilingual ^duration. 

In short, there is no clear suppes ? for the idea that subject-matter and 
developmental college courses in Spanish will compete or interfere with 
development of English, and a great deal of indirect evidence that 
investing time and effort in the students* Spanish will pay off in 
concomitant improvement of their English. 
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The third assumption underlying opposition to subject«matter and 
developmental courses in Spanish at the college level is the belief that the 
colleges should not need to develop Spanish because the students already 
know it from home. This outlandish yet widespread assumption draws on 
several sources. 

For instance, there is the belief that Hispanic students in the United 
States are native speakers of Spanish comparable to the way Anglophone 
students arc native speakers of English. Here is another manifestation of 
the age-old equation of ethnicity with language, and of the conviction that 
every human being has a clearly defined native language that he fully 
masters, both of which ideas have been shown to be false (Boas, 1911, p. 
3ff ; and Hymes, 1974, p. 71ff). Whether students who are not classifiable 
as native speakers of Spanish can be classified as native speakers of English 
begs the question of the appropriateness of the "native" versus "second" 
categorization, which though useful to describe some bilinguals may not 
in fact be useful to describe others. For our purpose, the question is beside 
the point. It is enough to recognize that in the United States context 
"Hispanic" is not necessarily synonymous with fluent, let alone literate, in 
Spanish, and that therefore there is no support for the claim that no 
development of Spanish is needed by Hispanic students. 

Another factor contributing to the belief that since college Hispanics 
already know their language no further development is needed involves the 
indirect influence of research into theoretical questions on educational 
practice. A factor that has dominated the intellectual climate in which 
linguistic problems are discussed by ESL and bilingual educators, 
particularly during their period of graduate and certification training, is 
the theory of transformational grammar. This approach to linguistic 
analysis and theory has had a. profound effect on all languageTelated 
fields, despite the fact that nonpractitioners understand it poorly or not at 
ill and that practitioners have repeatedly denied its relevance to 
pedagogical, curricular, or policy problems relating , to language 
(Chomsky, 1966). As a result of superficial familiarity with the work of 
transformationalists, the idea has been popularized that the mechanism of 
language acquisition is not only innate but independent of the mechanism 
by which other skills are acquired (Chomsky, 1968). Transformationalists 
have also developed a highly abstract conception of language competence 
that bears only the faintest and most indirect connection to language use, 
and which they acknowledge themselves is so far removed from human 
language performance that it provides no insights into the system that 
makes linguistic communication possible (Chomsky, 1971). 

As filtered down through the fields of applied linguistics and language 
pedagogy, these ideas have promoted, first, a belief that development of 
linguistic competence is no longer taking place in college students. Thus, 
they may profit from exposure to reading and writing techniques, but their 
linguistic competence itself bears no further development, since it b nilly 
in place by early childhood (Dale, 1976, p. 128). Second, these ideas have 
promoted a mindless linguistic egalitarianism, under which all native 
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speakers are assumed to have equal knowledge of their language which is 
thus somewhat magically exempted from the usual human variation that 
pervades all other skills, and as a consequence is also exempted from the 
need of development through education. Imperfect learning may exist 
among second language speakers, and the language of different groups 
may of course receive different degrees of social approval. But if cultural 
value judgments are set aside and only native speakers are considered 
variation between individuals exists only at the level of mere performance' 
Knowledge of the linguistic system, that is. knowledge of the language is 
assumed to be the same for all. ' 

But note that these beliefs have not resulted from the findings of 
transformational grammar as filtered down to educators; that is, they are 
not tht result of what linguists of this school have empirically learned 
through language analysis and then shared with us. Rather, they result 
from preanalytical, philosophical assumptions. But the transformational 
assumption that language is a knowledge, highly determined by innate 
structures and held equally by all speakers, provides us with no framework 
within which to discuss this or any other education question. 

We might better conceive of language as do many nontransforma- 
tionahst linguists (e.g., Diver, 1975), as an instrument or a tool. Then 
competence becomes competence to use the topi, to apply it to what- 
ever purpose the tool is designed for. and Unacquire mastery over its 
use through a gradual, life-long process. Skill in speaking, reading, and 
writing , s thus not something apart "from and overlaid on linguistic 
competence, it is competence itself. These skills can be reasonably 
expected to increase with time and practice, according to factors that 
affect the development of all other skills, such as need, aptitude 
motivation, and, most important for our purpose, training, encourage- 
ment, correction, and support-in short, what we usually call educa- 
tion. Similarly, we can reasonably expect skill, in the use of this tool to 
vary from one individual to the next, and within the same individual 
according to a variety of factors, one of which must be exposure to 
education. 

Opposition to Spanish development at the college level cannbt find 
support in a view of linguistic competence that considers language 
development to be complete by early childhood and essentially file same 
among individuals. In addition to the testimony of our daily experience, 
there is plenty of evidence for the opposite view. Such works as Labov's 
The Logic of Nonstandard English" (1970) are-correctly interpreted as 
warnings against equating competence in a socially favored dialect wirh 
greater ski.ll in the use of language. But they should also be interpVeted as 
evidence that this skill. does '/ary among individuals, a faotihat has been 
empirically supported by other studies, as well (cf./Stolz. 1967). The 
evidence provided by Gleitman and Gieitman (1970) not only supports the 
existence of individual differences in the mastery of one's native language 
but also demonstrates that the degree of mastery tends to increase with 
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education. In a carefully controlled set of experiments on paraphrase, they 
showed that the level of success in linguistic tasks that are socially neutral 
varies among individuals and tends to increase with level of education 
(1970, p. 137ff). This is probably due to the fact that education in any 
field tends to increase demands on the user of language and to produce 
greater language proficiency. Gleitman and Gleitman conclude that there 
is no support for what they call the linguistic egalitarianism that follows 
from transformational assumptions. Research by Loban (1976) has also 
demonstrated that all first-language skills continue to develop well into 
adolescence and at different rates for different people. 

The facts thus suggest that linguistic competence should be seen as the 
skill to manipulate language, one that varies among individuals and that 
increases with practice and education. For our case, they suggest that a 
central mission of a college bilingual program should be to develop skills in 
Spanish with as much diligence as in English. 

This is the way that native languages have been treated in all cases 
where the teaching of mainstream, majority students is guided by common 
sense and tradition rather than by the questions, doubts, and demands of 
research evidence that attend the education of minorities. No institution of 
higher learning behaves as if language development did not take place 
among college students and were therefore outside its purview. For any 
majority group, the need to develop native language skills in college is 
considered obvious and uncontroversial. Thus the third and final as- 
sumption underlying opposition to Spanish-medium instruction in the 
colleges turns out under examination to be zs invalid as the other two. 

Given that Hispanic students need to develop first-language skills 3S 
much as and often more than other students in college, and given that r u 
from competing with improvement of English this development is probably 
an indispensable precondition for it, we find that Spanish-medium courses 
and courses to develop skills in speaking, reading, and writing Spanish 
appear as natural components of a college bilingual program 

The success of this approach depends on how seriously these courses 
are seen as an integral part of the students' educational program, treated 
with the same attention — and subject to the same level of demands — as the 
English part of the curriculum. In this respect it is imperative that 
proficiency in writing some standard variety become a demand made for 
Spanish as much as for English, that testing and assessment be carried out 
in both with the same care, and that efforts toward developing language 
skills be made equally for both languages, so that bilingual programs will 
result in the creation of truly educated bilinguals and in full integration of 
Spanish into the life of the college or university. 
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The assessment and subsequent placement of linguistically, culturally, and 
ethnically different students into classes for the learning disabled has come 
under considerable criticism from minority group members as well as from 
other members of the academic community (Bernal, 1975; DeAvila and 
Havassy, 1975 ; Jackson, 1975; Kamin, 1974; Mercer, 1974; Mercer and 
Brown, 1973; Samuda, 1975; and Williams, 1975). 

Indeed, the concern stems not only from the ambiguities, 
contradictions, and confusion within the field of learning disabilities 
(Coles; 1978) but also from the inappropriate assessment and placement 
procedures typically used in assigning bilingual bicultural children to 
special education classrooms (Mercer, 1973). It is the ability to diagnose 
the presence of learning disabilities in children (whether linguistically, 
culturally, or ethnically different or not) and prescribe effective 
remediation that is being questioned. 

The eight most frequently recommended academic tests for a learning 
disabilities battery are the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, the 
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Bender Visual-Motor Ostalt Test, the Frostig Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception, the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, the 
Lincoln-Oscretsky Motor Development Scale, the Graham-Kendall 
Memory for Designs Test, the Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey, and the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. All have been found to have 
suspect predictive or diagnostic validity (Newcomer and Hammill, 1975; 
Robinson and Schwartz, 1973; Henderson, Butler, and Gaffney, 1969; 
Black, 1976; Gamsky and LIovH, 1971; Flynn and Byrne, 1970; Larsen, 
Rogers, and Sowell, 1976; Pyfei and Carlson, 1972; Wikler, Dixon, and 
Parker, 1970; Meier, 1971; Fisher, 1971; Black, 1973; Rudel and 
Denckla, 1976; and Farr, 1969). 

Other investigators have revealed that Hispanic and Black children 
have been disproportionately identified as having serious learning 
disabilities in California (Mercer, 1973) and other states of the Southwest 
(Baca, 1974). For example, Mercer noted that 100 percent more Blacks, 
about 300 percent more Mexican Americans, and about 50 percent fewer 
Anglo Americans were labeled "mentally retarded" than would be 
expected from their proportions in the populations. 

Fortunately, efforts are currently being extended to develop more 
valid assessment techniques and to ensure educational placements in the 
best interest of children. These efforts are, to a large extent, the result of a 
scries of landmark legal cases such as Hobson v. Hanson, 1967; Arreola v. 
Santa Ana Board of Education, 1968; Diana v. California Board of 
Education, 1969; Spangler v. Pasadena Board of Education, 1970; 
Steward v. Philips, 1970; Larry P. v . Riles, 1971 ; Ru/z v. California State 
Board of Education, 1971 ; and Lau v. Nichols, 1974 (Oakland and Laosa, 
1976). Such litigation eventually led to Public Law 94 142, The Education 
for All Handicapped Children's Act of 1975. 

P.L. 94- 142 set guidelines for the evaluation procedures to be utilized 
in the assessment of students for special classes. The law requires that all 
testing and evaluation procedures for special education services (1) be 
selected and administered so as not to be racially or culturally 
discriminatory, (2) be given in the native language of the student, and (3) 
include a sample of the individual's adaptive behavior. A discussion of 
each of these mandates follows. 



Nondiscriminatory Assessment 

Culture-free tests, culture-fair tests, adaptations of present tests for cross- 
cultural applications, and culture specific tests are efforts that have been 
used in the assessment of linguistically, culturally, ethnically, a aid 
socioeconomically different students. Most efforts have beei sharply 
criticized (Samuda, 1975) though promising approaches have been re- 
ported (DeAviia, 1975, Bernal, 1975). These investigators have hypothe- 
sized that the developmental stages described by Piaget can provide a 
cross-cultural framework for assessment. 
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With respect to culture-specific tests, Mercer and her colleagues 
(1977) have developed a system of multicultural pluralistic assessment that 
uses socioeconomic status, family size, family structure, and urban 
acculturation when interpreting Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
Revised Scores. This procedure has been examined by Baca and Cervantes 
(1978, 1979) and found to be promising. 

Native Language Assessment 

Bilingual educators continue to express concern over the need for 
adequate assessment instruments for evaluating language dominance and 
language proficiency. Silverman, Noa, arid Russell (1976) report that most 
of the currently available language tests have technical limitations with 
respect -to criterion-related validity as- well as reliability considerations. 
However, there are numerous promising tools, such as the Language 
Assessment Scale and the Language Assessment Battery which not only 
describe the individual skills but also prescribe remedial activities for those 
deficits observed. 

Assessment of Adaptive Behavior 

Adaptive behavior, or f4 the effectiveness with which an individual copes 
with the natural and social demands of his environment" (Grossman, 
1973), is a required aspect of P.L. 94-142. This recommendation was 
based upon research findings which revealed that the social role 
performance of students labeled significantly learning disabled tended to 
be undistinguished from that of the adults in the community (Mercer, 
1973). 

Of the two typically used scales, Baca and Cervantes (1978, 1979) 
suggest that the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children included in the 
Mercer and Lewis Scale is significantly more applicable for culturally, 
ethnically, or linguistically different individuals. 

Recommendations 

The assessment of culturally and linguistically diverse students, as well as 
the debate over the appropriateness of traditionally used achievement and 
intelligence tests, continues to be of concern to teachers and 
administrators. Bilingual educators should be aware of current research 
and discussions that may affect or, even more seriously, mislabel their 
students. With tliis in mind, the following are recommended: 

1. That the specific purpose for assessment be determined prior to any 
testing 

2. That all tests be examined with respect to their technical features such 
as reliability and validity as well as their appropriateness for use with 
culturally and linguistically diverse groups 
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3. That guidelines specified in P.L. 94142 be followed by local school 
districts 



4. That technical assistance be requested in the areas of nondiscrimina- 
tory assessment from regional training and resource centers 

5. That assessment of language be in the primary language of the child 

6. That adaptive behavior scales be used for all special education 
placements 

7. That staff inservice training be provided to enhance the skills of 
district staff members in the appropriate and nondiscriminatory 
assessment of linguistically and culturally different students. 
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Assisting Nonlearners 
in Bilingual Programs 



Sister Patricia Ann Preston 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



The principal purpose of bilingual education is to teach bilingual, or 
potentially bilingual, children -to teach them in such a way that they can 
learn, no matter what the subject matter is. A considerable amount of time 
has elapsed since the renewed interest in bilingual bicultural education in 
our country gave rise to many varieties and leveb of programs. Evaluations 
using many criteria and tests have been reported, and much success has 
been recorded. However, for the classroom teacher and for the parent and 
child, only one thing is really important: has the child learned? Even the 
best teacher in the best-planned and most successful program looks back at 
a number of children who, while apparently not suffering from any of the 
known learning disabilities, have not learned despite the special efforts of 
teachers. 

Teachers, like other professional practitioners, have limited time, 
space, and focus within which to work. Yet the child in the teacher's 
classroom is subject to innumerable variables which are not within the 
teacher's province: home environment, dominant and subdominant 
cultures, physical disorders, social contexts outside of school, parenting 
methods, nutrition, etc. Recognizing the influence of such factors on the 
problems of nonlearners, teachers can refer these children to other 
professionab who focus on these particular domains ; they can also act as 
citizens to support the rights of their students. However, in school the 
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Z Ch l T h ?M°u tea , Ch ChUd - Evidence 0f successful caching is the fact 

what M ear ; ed - Theref ° re ' if the Child d0CS " ot nc 'm, e 
what vanables outs.de the teacher's domain contribute to the child's 
earn lng dlffic k (h fac , remains ^ ^ teacher 

that , s a point of deep frustration for many teacher, today. 
Identification of Nonlearners 

In order to teach the nonlearning child, it is necessary to discover what is - 
obstructing t he learning process. The rapid growth of diagnosis and 
special teachers for chi.dren with identifiable learning disaSit s has 

b lE r C Pr ° blemS ° f many ChildrCn - H ° Wever - in ™- 

ch IS >h man> ' m ° n0lln ^ al classr °°™ ^ere are still a number of 
children with no demonstrable learning disabilities other than the fact that 

dassrtr Who"' nC 'h " t regUlar ' "° r th ^ 

classroom. Who are these nonlearners and how can they be recognized? 

Orgamzed research ,s very much needed here. From personal obserfations 
made w hde working wlth many children and teenagers experiencing 
school problems, I offer a few signs : P 'encing 

• The child able to copy accurately numbers or letters with pencil and 
paper, but unable to follow a motor or linguistic or geometric pattern 

• The child able to count, but not able to use the numbers in a 
meaningful way or to reverse a procedure (count backwards, reverse 
an addition fact) 

• The older child with very simplistic classification systems (i.e "What 
.s an a nlma i ? " _ -something that goes on the ^ „ _ „ A ^ ^ 
on the ground. Is the car an animal?" -"Must be") 

' It * M fT ab,e t0 f ° ll0W SimplC tW °' ° r three " ste P di ^tions. ' 
regardless of language or languages used 

• The child able to decode in reading, but unable to recode the same 
words on cards into a meaningful sentence 

• The teenager who knows the function of an object (i.e.. a broom) but 
not its name in either language 

• The older child unable to select the key sentence in a paragraph or put 
a meaningful title to a story. * * 

Evidence from Research 

Often the nonlearning child in a bilingual classroom appears to be a 
balanced b.hngual or English dominant although from a home in wh ch 

hould b M T " ' angUage - U W ° Uld 3 PP ear that the - ch ildren 
nild K . C a : m ° re qUkkly tha " the non-English-dominant 
child, but m fact this does not happen. Research with Finnish emigran 
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children in Swedish schools has raised a debate about the existence of a 
phenomenon which the Scandinavian researchers call ''double 
semilingualism" (Paulston, 1976)-that of a person, placed in a bilingual; 
setting, who appears to forget his or her first language more rapidly than 
he or she acquires the second one, resulting in knowledge of some of each 
language, but not enough of either to function adequately in school. These 
studies are "particularly significant in that both countries are highly 
developed, industrialized, modern societies >with [high] school 
achievement norms both for children in Sweden and Finland. In addition, ■ 
they are societies where problems of health care, diet, and unempio\n;?*n r 
are not intervening variables. Such variables are often cited as 
contributory factors in the lack of school achievement by minority ' 
children; (Paulston, 1977, p. 159). Skutnabb Kangas (1975, p. 4) points 
out that the studies which showed evidence of what these researchers call 
semilingualism all involve bilingual children from working-class homes' 
belonging to a minority group, who are being instructed in the majority 
middle-class language, their own first language carrying low prestige in 
both the school which they must attend and the society in which they live. 

Results of those studies uphold the hypothesis that those students who 
have best preserved their first language are also best in acquiring the 
second language. An examination of siblings showed that those who moved ~ 
to Sweden at an average age of ten preserved their Finnish language skills 
at an almost normal level after four or five years of Swedish schooling and 
also approached the normal level of Swedish language skills for Swedish 
pupils their age. Those who moved at age twelve also achieved Swedish 
language skills well, although at a slower rate than the ten-year-olds. 
However, children under the age of six at the time of emigration and those 
J n Sweden often did not develop Swedish language skills beyond the 
/ear-old level, no matter how much schooling they had. Children 
who aioved at age seven or eight, the age for beginning formal schooling in 
Sweden, underwent the most serious educational disturbance. <=> 

As Paulston (1977, p. 143) points out, the cognitive development of 
children in bilingual programs is poorly explored in empirical studies, 
probably because of the political danger of confronting some of the \eal 
educational issues of a child's total development. Such fe*rs are based on 
those studies which gave rise to the belief that bilingualism isjdetrimental 
to the cognitive growth of a child. Ample evidence indicates" that 
bilingualism in itself is not - necessarily detrimental to the school 
achievement of most childre n, but rather is often highly beneficial. I trust 
that those of us who believe in the value of bilingual biculturaljeducation 
are now sure enough of the ordinarily beneficial effects of bilingualism 
that we can confront some of the very realistic educational problems, apart 
from any political overtones, that those trying to teach bilingual children 
have to face. I also believe that by exploring some of these problem areas 
we will disarm much of the opposition which has been raised against 
bilingual education. 

r.~3 
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Assumptions Prevalent in Today's Schools 

In order to understand better the reason for the nonlearner's inability to 
respond to regular teaching or remedial assistance, it is helpful to look at 
; ome present pracyces and assumptions in our schools. In many places it 
, W assumed that the child is.ready for school at a certain chronological age 
- (mnate cognitive development happens just as innate bone and muscle 
development happens). If it is recognized that the child is not ready for 
school, then the parents are advised to delay entrance for another year, or 
the school system attempts to provide opportunities for the child to become 
ready (preschool programs such as Head Start, for example). What is done 
.n such compensatory programs? The child's experience is expanded 
group field trips, stories, art projects, etc. The child's vocabulary fe 
expanded by learning to label and classify common objects, animals 
workers, etc. And great emphasis is placed upon socialization, assisting the 
child to become . more independent, and raising self-esteem through 
interaction with other children, usually in a nonstructured. completely 
child-centered situation. Repeated evaluations of such programs have 
shown that the children do expand their experience and vocabulary and do 
learn to share, work, and play with oilier children, but there is little 
evidence that the potential "nonlearners" in these programs actually 
become ready for school and therefore learn well in subsequent grades 
The exception to this is mainly found in preschool programs which 
integrate a definite cognitive and linguistic developmental program with 
Co e x y °i976 C p hi, 1 d 9 S 7 ° thersocia1 ' emotional, and physical needs (Chazan and 

Two other assumptions very evident in many schools ar e that schools 
and teachers do not have a responsibility for especially assisting the "non- 
ready child, and that remedial or compensatory.education is merely a 
matter of repeating endlessly the regular kindergarten through grade 3 
reading ^nd math curricula. 

However. I strongly believe that every child has a right to iearn, which 
means a right tc be taught at a level and in a way that the child can learn I 
also believe that every child, adult, and senior citizen can learn, if teaching 
begins at the level where previous learning has stopped and is conducted in 
a way that permits the individual to decompose and recompose previously 
acquired knowledge so that new knowledge can be integrated within the 
individual s cognitive and linguistic structure. I believe, therefore that 
- educators have a responsibility to teach in such a way that student can 
learn. 

How can this be done for the nonlearner described above? A good 
start has been made in areas where educators go into the homes to help 
teach parents of young children how to use their ordinary times with the 
ch. Id in such a way that the child's cognitive and language development 
will be coordinated with his or her physical^ emotional, and social 
development. Also, it is hoped tf.at pro-ams of parent and community 
education will help to lessen the numbers of nonready children in the 



future. However, with todays highly mobile society and the tr.^nd toward 
the employment of mothers of young children outside the hom e, it is likely 
that there will continue to be significant numbers of nonlcarners attending 
our schools. 

\ . / 
Probable Causes of Limited 
Academic Competency in Some Children 

What could be a probable cause of the limited language and academic 
competency of some children placed in a bilingual setting, and how might 
they be helped to attain their potential educational level? It is important to 
note that not all bilingual children from working-class minority groups 
have this limited competency. It is my hypothesis that the phenomenon is 
brought about by a combination of factors which includes linguistic, 
social, cognitive, emotional, physical, and environmental conditions. 

w. From my experience and a review of current theories of language and 
cognitive development, biiinguaiism, and sociolinguistics, I propose that 
there is an integral arid reciprocal relationship between cognitive and 
language development, and that both of these aye affected by the quality 
and quantity of social interaction and environmental stimulation av*ui v 
to the child from birth on. If the regular acquisition of language s 
impeded by physical, social, environmental, or affective conditio 
will be a concurrent impediment in the development of cognitive 
vice versa. If the limitation or delay in the cognitive or linguistic 
developmental processes of the child lasts over a significant period of 
time -particularly during those years of extraordinary, fundamental 
development, ages bimh to nine years -then it is likely that the child will 
display the type of school performance shown m the studies of the Finnish 
chiMren and experienced daily in many U.S. classrooms. 

A hr *f review of some of the major theories of language and cognitive 
development and son* of the factors which affect de\ ^opxnent may help 
clarify the- matter. Piaget's work on cognitive deveSc; mt remains the 
most influential and extensive. It basically describes stages through which 
every child passes in an invariant sequence, which is assumed to be a fixed 
feature of the interaction between the child and his or her environment. 
Thus these stages are fcith inherent in the child and dependent on 
experience (Wallace, 1976. p. 15). Operations of thought are internalized 
actions, and eaiJi child in an open, active, self -regulatory system which 
tendsYbward order through equilibration. As he or she matures, the child 
in interaction with the environment undergoes a change of perception, for 
example, and this can be seen as a disturbance of the child f s previous 
cognitive equilibrium. The child then makes use of self-regulatory 
processes which restore equilibrium by producing new rules and concepts 
through decomposing and recombinin^ those which he or she already 
possesses, thereby bringing the child to a new level of operational thought, 
a new structure of thinking. Thus, if the child's environment lacks 
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stimulation, or is so clattered that he or she cannot distinguish any specific 
expenence long enough for it to make an impression, the child's innate 
processes of decomposition and r ombination will not be fully used 

In contrast, Vygotsky, Ithough maintaining an independent 
developmental course for language and thought, shows that at about the 
age of two the developmental curves of thought and language come 
together in the phenomenon of naming (1962, p. 119). Tn Vygotsky's 
concept, the function of language is first social, then egocentric, at which 
point it begins to serve as a means of regulating one's behavior and 
clarifymg one's cognitive operations; later, egocentric speech turns into 
inner speech. This is the exact reverse of Piagefs sequence which proceeds 
from nonverbal autistic thought through egocentric thought and speech to 
socialized speech and logical thinking. According to Vygotsky (1962 p 
53), the use of language to serve as a means of regulating one's behavior 
and clarifying one's cognitive operations serves a facilitating role in the 
development of thought. 

Vygotsky, and other psycholinguists who follow him, points to the fact 
that a child understands and responds to a word in a broad, general sense 
long before the specific symbolic concept of the word is grasped. Likewise 
the toddler uttering that first important word pronounces only one word' 
but that word represents a whole sentence, or in reality a number of 
possible sentences (Vygotsky, 1962, p. 126), whose meaning usually 
becomes easily understood by the mother. The process of refining both the 
understanding and the communicative act through language takes place 
through the child's interplay with the environment, as the cognitive 
development helps to refine the symbolic language development and vice 
versa . 



Following Vygotsky's work, Uznadze (Cummins and Gulutsan 1975 
p. 91) perceives the cognitive/linguistic development in terms of a set' 
similar to Piagefs concept of "assimilative schema," which disposes the 
individual to respond in a particular direction in any interaction with the 
environment. Thus, the child's set acts as a "filter to determine which 
stimuli the individual attends to and how he organizes them in order to 
make a response. Uznadze distinguishes two le- ds of mental activity-the 
level of sets or 'acts of everyday behavior' an^ :he level of objectification 
which is the basis of conscious thought processes" (Cummins and Gulutsan, 
1975, p. 91). The ability to objectify situations arises in the context of 
social interaction and is closely linked with language, through which the 
individual can halt a set by means of the process of objectification and then 
program a new set to organize the activity. Most children receive sufh ient 
social interaction to reach the level of sets or acts of everyday behavior, and ' 
so our nonlearner is able to function satisfactorily in norasi everyday 
situations. However, the child must receive feedback fr , ;he social 
environment to internalize those functions on the higher level of 
objectification, so that these functions can later be used for the 
decomposition and recomposition process necessary to program new sets 
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that will lead to the child's full intellectual development. Bruner (1973) 
notes that for school tasks, a child must be freed from the concrete, 
perceptual, context-bound uses of language, the sets of everyday behavior, 
for the more z tract functions. Bernstein (1971), Deutsch, (1965), and 
others have demonstrated the greater likelihood of a child raised by 
persons from lower socioeconomic levels to be less proficient in the 
elaborated code conducive to selective formal operations such as 
abstraction, integration, deduction, organization, etc. 

Slobin, concerning himself with the child's strategies for organizing 
language, takes as a premise that in order for a child to construct a 
grammar "(i) he must be able to cognize the physical and social events 
which are encoded in language, a*td (2) he must be able to process, 
organize, and store linguistic information. That is, the cognitive 
prerequisites for the development of grammar relate to both the meanings 
and the forms of utterances" (Slobin, 1373, p. 176). Yet Chomsky (1968), 
McNeill (1970), and others postulate that 'he development of the child's 
mastery of the structures of language arj largely determined innately. 
However, although the child may be able to master the fundamental 
structure of a language through innate processes, the function of the 
language seems to be more dependent upon social interactipn. If the young 
child's home environment does not offer cognitively rich dialogue with 
adults so that the child can move to the cognitive Jevel essential to a frame 
of reference for a meaningful language structure, or if the child's use of 
language in its function as part of the self-regulatory, clarifying device for 
the stabilization of a cognitive discovery does not receive appropriate 
response from another speaker, then the entire process of development can 
proceed only within a framework that is dangerously weakened by gaps in 
functions which form the rudiments of successive development in language 
and thought. 

Hypothesis of Gaps in the Cognitive/Linguistic 
Developmental Network 

I propose that these gaps in the cognitive and linguistic foundation of the 
child are the major cause of the nonlearner's inability to respond to 
instruction. These gaps can easily be disguised by the child's well-known 
ability to learn by rote. Thus, a child, through memorizing the correct, 
expected response to a given task or verbal interaction, can appear to have 
mastered a cognitive skill or a competency in language function hich is 
not really there. Unfortunately, the empty spaces left in the construction of 
the various networks of thought and meaning, covered over by often 
meaningless use of words expressing very fuzzy notions, seldom cause the 
child major difficulty until he or she reaches the school system and is 
presumed to have a fully developed cognitive/linguistic competency at the 
kindergarten or first grade level. Even there, through rote the child may be 
able to progress through the first stages of the educational system making 

1 v > 
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minimal progress, until the cognitive relationships which underlie subtle 
syntactic forms of coordination, subordination, causality, and reversibility 
become much more dominant in the instructional mode, usually by the 
third or fourth grade. 7 7""= 

Although the child's apparently innate abilities to structure language 
and equilibrate may be functioning, insufficient environmental 
reinforcement inhibits the full development of that competency. If. in 
addmon. the child ,s confronted with two language system, to be ordered 
and internalized, then the complexity of the task to be performed with 
limited external assistance is likely to result in even greater co F nitive and 
nT.em 7 fUS1 ° n > hn n ° ted that "^e use of lang. ige for purposes of 
problem solving unfolds at an accelerated pace between the ages of four 
and seven, the very time when [many] non-English-speaking children are 
exposed to a second language. Caught between two languages, the young 
child needs special assistance in organizing his world" (John, 1971 . p 63) 
Without chat help, the child in a normal. ychologically healthy way 
r,sponds to the complexity of the task by either ignoring the task or 
tu. ung it into one he or she can handle, often with results that are totally 
meaningless. 7 



An Initial Framework for 
Possible Solutions to the Problem 

Therefore, the challenge is to discover the means of filling up the gaps in 
the cognitive and language systems which somehow were left open during 
rh-..e critical years from birth to age seven, so that the child has a solid 
.ndauon upon which to build further cognitive and linguistic structure 
= means that we mus. take ti e second grade child who cannot add two 
e to the three apples in die basket and end up with five apples, if there 
not a means of memorizing the correct answer available, and move back 
ane itep to see if the child understands the concept of counting up to 
three by Koppu.g at three. If the child cannot do that, then the process of 
teachiP^ £ hat basic cognitive area of seriation, including "beginning" and 
er.d. mus, mclude not .imply language, nor simply motor activity but 
also an integrated motor, symbolic, and verbal recomposition of the 
prevous.v learned concept of numbers to include the new concept of 
counting up to" or "stopping at." and then the next new concept of 
,omg farther" or "adding. " If either the motor interaction with the child's 
t-nvn-onrnent (taking three steps, catching three balls, putting three objects 
m i DO*) or the linguistic expression of that interaction (symbolizing the 
*v:,on oy means of words) nre lacking, th.~n the child will still not have an 
integrated, solid structure up n which Co internalize further mathematical 
r. nccpu or syntactic and sen-.a '.•<; vruf.iures. 

Instead of continuing ou r a n :n « approach 0 assisting nonlearners 
oy extending language pjodt- :don . (heavily using rote) or providing 
remediation several levels above that at which the child has his or her first 
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big gaps in cognitive and language functioning, the diagnostic teacher 
should be ready and knowledgeable enough to return to the most 
fundamental stages of operational, inactive thought, and progress with 
the child through the various stages of cognitive development. The teacher 
should constantly use language as a clarifying, self -regulator/ refining, 
and integrating process. \n way th<* child has both the operational 
experience and the most oh - verbal representation available to break 
down new complexes u. «nageable units which can men be 
reconstructed into new, mr ^ful structures at a higher level of thought 
and language. 

Any child exhibit.' ; v 'i of semilingualism should be instructed 
intensively in his or he* >ninant language exclusively, if at all possible, 
until the child has a sufficiently firm grasp of language and thought to be 
able to cope successfully with the added complexity of a second language 
system. It may also be that successful teaching of nonlearners in the 
bilingual classroom may influence the teaching processes in all classrooms, 
where undoubtedly monolingual children suffer from the same lack of a 
firm, integrated cognitive and linguistic foundation. 
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Materia is, particularly testing materials, dealing with cultures other than 
Anglo American are often found to be biased. In Edition, commerce 
materials are generally written for certain groups of students. Therefore, 
commercial materials often do not meet individual student's needs. 

Frequently, then, the teacher has to do something about the materials 
available in order to m^t the instructional objectives and the needs of 
individual students. TU< problem is particularly acute in bilingual 

classrooms. ' . 

In the presentation or adaptation of materials, there are three 
principal variables: *r. teacher, the student, and the existing materials. 
The adaptation proo.vi itself involves a series of steps in order to render 
materials useful for individualized instruction. 
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Identification of the Student's Needs 

Research, as well as common sense tells that in.,, 

when individual" needs and differences are ta Wen ' S Unpn,Ved 

tajramg and «,demic p„fo ma „« wi ,| hiSfS^ 1 ? 
Survey of Existing Materials 

rare materials such as those needed in ilin«,Ti J PP ro P nate b "< 

S memseives but also with various institutions in the countrv their 
well-trained personnel can help in locating the needH trials A lar.e 
number of these centers have bilingual resource librarie * 

manv ?e h" T *" U tCachers th ^selves. Through the years 
many tea cher s have made their own materials because of the lack of 

-e^rf.p M deol. ^ ^ w tS e S H, ^ l ° meCt thC SpCdfic 
Evaluation of the Student's Needs and Available Materials 

material! Th » decerm.ne what should be done with the 

materials. The following are some suggested criteria : 

1. Student's Needs. The student's needs can be/evaluated by trying to 
find the answers to the questions below : Y ^ 8 

a. Immediate Needs 

• What seems to prevent him from making ste ady learning 
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progress (cultural, educationalUinguistic, socioeconomic, 
emotional factors, etcrj?' 
. What does he need in -rder to ach.eve steady learning 

. cSflome of these needs be met by appropriate materials? 

b Future Needs . 
. What will he need- ..amtam steady learning progress? 

. Can his futur, needs be met by the use of approbate 
materiab? 

Materials The following questions can help determine the 
fpproplteness and quality of materials depending on the 
instructional objectives and the student's identified needs , 
a Are the objectives of the material clearly mamfested by the 

b Howct^m -th^ntentofthematerialswiththeobjectives? ' 

c Are the teaching-learning methods used in the matena sound? 

d . Does the material have continuity of learning se ^ nce? of 

e. Does the material show how it can be used by the teacher 

f h^thf material technically accurate (e.g.. culturally and 
togSdcS, as in the case of language materials)? Is it culturally 

g . Soel the material provide the teacher or student with the tools to 

achieve whatever goal has been set? ,„,;„«.? 
h Does the material provide sound devices to reinforce earning? 
i' Does the material provide sufficient diagnostic and test 

, dT™ materia, meet the identified needs, interests, and 

t" Is the material easily adaptable to meet the identified needs of the 
student? 



Adaptation 

The adaptation or preparation of materials involve, mani P« , "^ a ™ 
material Ucms such as omitting, replacing, rearranging and adding "ems 
To meet the student's specific needs and instructional objectives. 

Testing of Teacher -made Materials 

After materials have been adapted or F«P«^ T 
thev require modifications or changes. If that is the case. tne 
procedures must be repeated in the revision phase of matenals adaptauon 
or preparation. 
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Individualized Instruction 

Individualized instruction all™* L _•• - 

enrichment of pupils skills InV " r ^ edu,tlon . reinforcement, and 
designed to accommodafe cultural ft J""" 1 be 

-most current ^-Tl^^-re^ 

* r ent mana * ed - 

I-ited numbe, of ot her "udenL "thouf the 7*°* ^ " ^ 3 
teacher. Materials are desired S o that 1 ^/"P"**- °f the 
required: Students are nresfTteV - J" preSCnce of the '"cher is not 
"P-nntfvenac^^^ 

aiio^ z ^tir^r from T rai activities - " Ch ° f ^ 

Since moS t materia s are" f " r r mCt ; 0 K nal * 3 differen < 

he or she is ri^^S'^^ ^he student can tell immediately if 

This instant 'f JUS fiureT iT"" immCdiate reinf °-<-nt. 
instructional recycling to orr , u " g CCnter materials a«™s 

know exact, ^3.*^™^ *» «*- - -her 

material or simply to reinforce ar- Jl l ° ,ntrodu <* new 

opportunities to use a varie tv T ,nSt j rUCt,on - * multiple 

example, those who lean" k m ° da,ities children. For 

instruction. T^XTX lcZZlr *" ^ 

^hosewhoneedto^^^^ 

Teacher-made Materials and Individualized Instruction 

In preparing instructional activities the rp.rnpr . « 

basic criteria. The teacher m US ha e a a idTo^ " ""^ S ° me 

objectives and the «„,W \ \ ldea of the ln structionaI 

e^hlidudiESS^ COmnbUte l ° thC ° f 

I. Learning Center Material.,: Tasks 

cir correct order. Sorting activities develop 
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classification skills and may be ased to reinforce 1 such concepts as the 
basic food groups; animals (mammals, reptiles.i and other species); 
modes of transportation (land, sea, and air); and historical events (e.g., 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries). [ 
Probably the most common of all tasks is matching. Matching 
activities may be at the simple recognition level or may require higher- 
level skills. The following are some .matching tasks which lend 
themselves well to individualized instructional materials : 

a. two identical items (concentration)- important for prereading 
skills 

b. lower-case with upper-case letters of the alphabet 

c. roman with cardinal numbers 

d. pictures with the initial consonant 

e. spelling words with their pictures * ; 

f. synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, and homophones 

g. go-togethers (comb-brush, chair-table) 

h . singular/plural forms of words (wife/wives, librb/libros) 

i. contractions (can/can't) : 
j. a picture with the ccnce which describes if Q 
k. grammatical transformations 

• past/present (have/had, voy/fui) 

• passive/ active (John threw the ball/The ball was thrown by 
John) 

• pronominalization (Mario dio el libro a Juan/Selo dio) 
1. a historical event with the date / 

m. a historical event : cause/effect 

n. a scientific cause/effect relationship 

0. a mathematical operation and its result : (15 X 14/29 ; areas of a 
circle: 2 7T r 2 ) 

2 Practical How-to's of Learning Center Materials: Formats 

Activities for learning stations generally are developed for specific 
tasks and may take a variety of formats. Some formats, of course, lend 
themselves more easily to certain tasks than others. Below is a 
description of some very basic patterns for learning center activities : 

a Open-ended Game Boards 

These activities are basically paths to be completed. Students 
begin at the start and advance along the path according to the 
rules established by the teacher (or students). The first one to 
reach the fm.sh line wins. In the simplest version of this activity 
students roll the dice and *** rice the corresponding number of 
spaces if they answer a q- c,r ectly. The variations on this 

idea are infinite. 

b$ Open-ended Pictures 

Pictures are pasted or drawn on paper or cardboard. Record a 
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series of questions on a cassette. The student listens to the cassette 
while looking at each picture. The student then rotunds to the 
questions (which may range from true/false to complete 
sentences). Instead of using a tape, you may write a series of 
questions on ditto sheets or cards; the student responds in writing 
Students may also be asked to use the pictures as the basis- of an 
original written exercise, ranging from one to two sentences to a 
composition. 

c. Classifying 

On a large sheet of paper, draw from four to five columns and 
from three to four horizontal lines. At the top of each column is a 
category designation. Make cards which correspond to the size of 
each box on the paper, and on each put the name or picture of an 
item which belongs to one of the categories. Students place cards 
in their corresponding category. Another approach is to use a 
bulletin board to which envelopes are attached; students sort the 
cards by placing them in the envelope for each category, 
d. Con Titration 

Make two sets of cards, each set one half of a pair or 
pictures may be used. Place all cards face down. Students try to 
match up the pairs. The student with the most pairs wins 
Students may simply name matching items or find items that ec 
together (shoe/sock). In an ESL classroom, negatives may be 
renewed (e.g.. card 1 -This is a ball ; card 2 -This is not a ball). 
. e. Bingo/Lotto Games 

Each student has a game card on which from six to twenty items 
are wntten or pictured. As the caller draws items at random the 
student marks or covers the corresponding item on his card, 
f. Spinner Games 

Divide 9" circle (a pizza board is excellent) into eight to twelve 
wedges. Use a paper fastener to attach a spinner in the center 
Students then turn the spinner and perform a task such as naming 
the picture the spinner points to. For example, fruits are pictured 
on the perimeter of the circle. As the spinner points, the student 
must name the fruit (or spell it) to place the fruit in his basket 
The first student to collect one of each fruit wins, 
h. Clothespin Match-ups 

Divide a 9" circle into eight to ten wedges. In each wedge write ' 
draw or otherwise indicate one-half of a pair of items to be 
matched, and place the other half of the pair on a plastic 
clothespin. The student must place each clothespin on the 
corresponding wedge. 

i. Yarn Match-ups 

Divide a board (about 8>/T by 11") into two columns and then 
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into Five horizontal sections. In the column on the left, place Five 
halves of matching pairs. In the column on the right, place the 
five other halves in random order. In the left column tie a length 
^of yarn. Punch holes on the right hand column. Students match 
each pair of items by pulling the yarn from the left column 
through the hole on the right. 

Variation 

On the perimeter of a circle place i number of items. Punch a 
hole next to each. In the center *7?w or write one item. Tie the 
same number of strings in the centrr as there are items on the 
perimeter. Students are to connect the stnng to only those items 
on the perimeter that match the central item on some 
characteristic (e.g., they begin with the same letter, or the 
number-in the center equals the number illustrated on the 
perimeter). 

j. Puzzle Halves 

On a card (about the size of a keypunch card) place a pair of items 
which match, one at each end of a card. Then, using a zig-zag 
motion, cut the card in halves (no two cards will ever be cut th** 
same way). Students join the appropriate halves. 

k. Puzzle Match 

Remove the pieces from a framed hardboard puzzle of c* 
twelve to thirty pieces. With a felt-tipped marker outline > f 
where each piece belongs. Cut out pictures of matching p 
the outlined space place one half of a pair. Place the other I 
the back of the corresponding puzzle piece. Student/; ins*::-* up 
pairs by placing the puzzle pieces in the appropriate spqtr«. 

1. Fishing 

Using a dowel from which a magnet is hung on a stru^. 5; »^er'^ 
"catch" Fish from a basket. Fish may be cut from o*V X, with a 
paperclip or a few staples passed through each :b?ts mouth. 
Students keep each fish which they "earn" by identifying the 
picture, spelling a word, performing a mathematical operation 
correctly, etc. 

m. Popular Games 

Children's games, such as Candy land (for teaching colon) and 
Chutes and Ladders (for teaching numbers) are relatively 
inexpensive learning station activities. Others, such as Silly 
Sandwich and Mothers Helper may be adapted for developing 
language skills in the ESL classroom. 

Providing Feedback 

Many of the tasks and formats discussed ab'ove lend themselves well to 
pupil self-evaluation. If materials are properly designed, students may 
work independently t>f the teacher, and yet get immediate feedback on 
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the correctness of their response. In classifying activities, materials 
may be made so that only the correct number of items in a category 
will fit in the space provided (e.g., four spaces correspond to the four 
items which should be placed in that category). Some matching 
activities often have a built-in correcting device since there is only one 
correct match for a given item. Additional feedback may be provided 
using color coding: On the back of clothespin match-up wheels or 
yarn match-ups a different color dot is placed for each item. When 
colored clothespins are used, the student can check the color of the 
clothespin with that on the circle. If wooden clothespins are used, the 
colored dot is placed on the back of the clothespin. In yarn match ups, 
the color of the dot is placed on the back of the right half. Puzzle 
matches are self-correcting in that only the pieces that fit together will 
form a match. 

What Should the Teacher Make? 

It should be clear from the previous discussion that making or adapting 
materials for the classroom involves choices and decisions. Decisions can be 
facilitated if the teacher has first done a thorough needs assessment. The 
teacher must also have an explicit philosophy of how pupils best learn, for 
it is this philosophy that determines how instructional materials. are to be 
presented to the students. Further, the teacher must decide how the 
material is to be used. Will it precede, replace, or reinforce direct 
instruction from the teacher? Will the materials be used by students 
individually, in small groups, or in larger groups? Are the materials 
suitable for children with limited skills? Other considerations include 
providing ways for students to check, correct, and prescribe their own 
work. Since making or adapting learning materials takes time, teachers 
may wish to design them so that they may be used by children at varying 
achievement levels. A good example of this is open-ended pictures which 
can be used by children with limited or extended skills alike. By including 
different instructions for each ability level, the teacher can expaM the 
scope of the materials. 

Some Handy Tips 

Discarded texts and workbooks are excellent sources of pictures, word and 
math problems, etc. The opaque projector is useful for tracing or 
enlarging pictures for those who lack drawing skills. Garage sales and 
bazaars are excellent sources for dice, game boards, old puzzles, etc. 

Organizing for Independent Work 

The effectiveness of independent learning activities is enhanced by proper 
management techniques. The teacher must not only design materials on 
the basis of student s needs, but also ensure that students have adequate 
opportunity to use them. Teachers must schedule time for pupils at 
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learning stations, and perhaps assign work with specific materials. Good 
- management techniques also include clear instructions on the purpose and 
use of materials. Pupils should know where to be, when they are to be 
there, what to do when they get there, and where to store materials when 
done. Directions should be both oral and posted in writing. Provision 
should be made for evaluation of pupil progress. 

Time and Money 

It is a truism of our technological society that many of our time-saving 
devices cost us dollars. This is certainly true in the kitchen where 
convenience foods save time bat are more costly than cooking from 
scratch. There are many who believe that convenient foods can't match the 
quality of a homecooked meal . The kitchen is analogous to the classroom. 
Teacher-made materials do take time to make, but cost less. However, the 
real benefit is to the children— for teacher- developed materials are 
especiallytailored to individual students' needs, interests, and abilities. 
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Language Experience for 
the Bilingual Child 

Nancy Hansen -Krening 
University of Washington 
Seattle f Washington 



Teachers of bilingual children frequently ask, "How do we take our 
students from a spoken second language to using that language in reading^ 
and writing?" "Language experience" has been one answer to that 
question. 

Language experience is a commonsense approach to using oral 
language for teaching skills in listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
Language experience uses the exiting language and experiences of the 
bilingual bicultural child to create sdf-written reading material jor that 
child. - „ _~ — 

In this approach, the communication cycle begins with the bilingual 
bicultural child's out-of-school experiences. The language is the language 
of the child and the experiences are the experiences of the child. Slowly 
this cycle turns and expands as the teacher introduces the language to be 
learned and presents new experiences for the child to participate in, think 
v about, and discuss. The child is actively involved in a continuous process of 
listening, speaking, writing, and reading. For example, the child first 
writes stories about his or her family, friends, or any important out-of- 
school experience. Whether this is a story dictated to the teacher or £ story 
written by the child, the language is the conversational language of the 
child and the experiences are experiences that the child wants to /ecord in 
print ; neither language nor experience is shaped by the teacher. After the 
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story is completed, the child uses that story for reading material. Gradually 
/eacAer-pIanned activities are introduced as a stimulus for reading and 
writing. Then the student s stories reflect individual responses to those 
teacher-planned activities. As the students become involved in these new 
experiences, the teacher supplies labels for developing concepts and 
introduces new language to label those experiences. As the children 
become involved in the learning process, they expand their listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing vocabularies. As their vocabularies grow, 
children understand more of what they hear and speak ; their reading and 
writing vocabularies grow even more as their comprehension at all levels is 
increased. 

Basic Skills 

Within the integrated, cyclical process of learning communication skills, 
bilingual bicultural children are also learning, through language 
experiences, basic decoding and comprehension skills. This is done in a 
natural, uncontrived manner because language experience establishes an 
immediate purpose for learning those skills. For instance, rather than 
learning soundsymbol relationships (phonics) in isolation, children 
literally see that letters represent spoken sounds, spoken words. They first 
watch as the teacher forms letters and words to represent the student's 
spoken words. As their writing skills develop, the students themselves begin 
to make sound-symbol relationships and use those relationships to 
symbolize the sounds of their new language. They see the purpose for 
learning printed symbols and the sounds those symbols represent. 
Conceptualizing the sound-symbol relationship is a crucial first step in 
becoming independent, successful readers and writers. 

As they are learning these sound-symbol relationships, children are 
also, in context, learning the purpose of a standardized spelling of the 
symbols for spoken words. They learn that a standard form of spelling 
enables other people over a variety of geographical areas to read and 
understand their writing. Students also see the practical need for legible 
printing or handwriting. By using their own stories for reading material 
students quickly realize that illegible printing or handwriting interferes 
with reading. 

Language experience also ensures an immediate relationship between 
the bilingual child's listening and speaking vocabulary and his or her 
reading and writing vocabularies. Developmentally, listening and speaking 
vocabularies form the basis for reading and writing vocabularies. These 
four vocabularies, in combination, are often called "meaning- 
vocabularies because they represent words for which children have 
meaning. In any reading program, what a child understands and can use 
in print is determined by what he or she already understands in oral 
language, Teachers who use language experience use the child's oral 
language to prepare reading materials for that same child. This 
guarantees a match of listening and s -,-al ig vocabularies with reading 
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and writing vocabularies. Using the child's oral language is not a limiting 
process, because the teacher is responsible for planning new experiences 
which will expand the child's meaning vocabularies. It is a continuous 
process of growth. 

The Child 

The bilingual child is the primary resource for the teacher of reading and 
language arts. It is the child who creates learning material-not a book 
not a workbook, not a dittoed worksheet, but the child. Because this is 
demonstrated overtly every day, language experience constantly validates 
the child as a valuable, worthwhile entity. It esteems the student's out^of- 
school life. It uses rather than abuses the child's home language and 
culture. It says, "You are important. You have something to say that I 
want to hear." Individuals are respecied. Differences are respected. 
Language is respected. As this respect is established, the children also giin 
^pvastery of new experiences and a new language. 

All of these factors combine to create a sense of power, a sense of 
control in children. The individual child feels in control of what is being 
learned and what is being done. This feeling of control, of power, gives 
students a sense of self-direction and self-confidence, and a belief in their 
problem-solving abilities. These feelings are critical elements in effective 
learning. 

Practical Application 

There is a definite sequence in using language experience : 

Step 1. At the first level or step in language experience, the teacher 
uses the experiences and the oral language of the child to initiate learning. 
For example, the teacher may simply have the student paint a picture of a 
favorite animal, anything that would stimulate the child's language and 
experience. Once the picture is finished, the teacher might say, "Let's talk 
about your picture, Anna." Anna might point to her picture and say, 
"Puppy." The teacher would then write the word "puppy" by Anna's 
picture. The teacher always accepts what the child says and records it 
verbatim. One-word stories, for instance, are not unusual with some 
children. One-word responses or expressions are an initial step in the 
developmental acquisition of more complex* syntax. 

Once she or he-has recorded the'child's word or words, the teacher 
reads what was written to the child. The child then reads the story to the 
teacher. This is an initial step in the bilingual child's transition from oral 
language to reading and writing. It also marks the initial acquisition of a 
sign vocabulary. 

Step 2. At this step, the child is expected to dictate complete 
sentences. The teacher may still be totally responsible for taking dictation 
for the child. The teacher continues to read the sentences to the child, and 

7 Ki 
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the child then reads the sentences back to the teacher. After reading to the 
teacher, a student should be encouraged to read to his or her classmates. 

Older students may now begin to shape their stories into simple 
paragraphs. Illustrations may 'become more detailed and as they do so, 
they may be used to stimulate a greater production of language. Art is 
more abstract than the actual object, but it is less abstract than words; 
because of this, it may act as a point of reference in stimulating writing. 
Another advantage of using illustrations is that a specific picture usually 
focuses on a particular topic; by identifying the main idea of a picture, 
children become familiar with the concept of topics and main ideas. In 
writing about those topics in their stories, they learn about the use of topic 
sentences in writing and reading. 

Step 3, At this step the teacher encourages children to write one or two 
words on their own. Because of steps 1 and 2, the students have begun to 
develop a sight vocabulary and they use this vocabulary in their writing. If 
the teacher knows that the children can read a particular word, the teacher 
leaves a space for them to write the word in. Teachers will note that there is 
a close match between high-frequency sight words (as in the Dolch word 
list) and the words used in student stories. Because sight word vocabularies 
are growing, students can now open trade books and recognize words in 
print. 

It is also at this step that specific work on phonics begins. Again, the 
adult draws upon the child's developing sight vocabulary. Using ithis 
vocabulary, the teacher identifies a series of words that represent the same 
initial sound or a particular phonics generalization and asks what the 
words have in common. For instance, Ben might have the words book, 
baby, and bounce in his sight vocabulary. The teacher would have him 
pronounce these words as she or he points to them. The purpose is for Ben 
to learn that the letter B represents a particular spoken sound. The teacher 
would then ask Ben, "What do you see about these words?" or, "What is 
the first letter of each word?" Later, when Ben is dictating another story, 
the teacher would consistently point out or ask Ben to point out other 
words that begin with the same sound. Ben would, at this time, be 
encouraged to write the first sounds he heard in words. This type of 
activity can be done with either one student or an entire class. '* 

Step 4, At this stage bilingual students aic ready to assume the major 
responsibility for their own writing. It is now that the students demonstrate 
their understanding of sound-symbol relationships in composing words. 
They must be encouraged to spell whole words entirely on their own. This 
does mean that there will be idiosyncratic spelling of words, but it also 
means that children become more self directed, independent, and, most 
importantly, they experiment with the language which forms the basis for 
public school language. 

As children now begin to branch out into reading commercially 
printed books, as they begin to share their writing with broader audiences, 
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they become aware, both directly and indirectly, that there are standard 
forms for communication. These are not arbitrarily imposed standards, 
but rather are required for sharing written expressions with the broadest 
possible audience. Students learn that there is a practical, reasonable 
purpose for learning and using specific forms in transmitting messages to 
o.hers. 

Step 5. This is a demanding stage. Students are now actually required 
to correct misspelled words, work with standard usage, and conform to the 
requirements of capitalization and punctuation. At this step, they are 
moving from teacher-initiated corrections to proofreading and correcting 
their own work. Once they have demonstrated basic oral competency in 
the spontaneous use of their newly acquired language, they are ready to 
assume the responsibility for self-correction. As an aid to independent 
proofreading, students should read their writing aloud either to themselves 
or to another student. This technique helps them to hear where 
punctuation marks belong and where there is awkward, confusing, or 
incorrect syntax. This process also underlines the relationship between oral 
language and language that is written. Once the students have corrected 
the story and have rewritten it, they may go over the writing with the 
teacher. At this point, the teacher is able to evaluate pupil progress in 
reading and writing skill development ; the teacher is also able to prescribe 
further work according to the individual's needs. 

A Caution 

There will be a broad range of abilities at every level. For some students, 
the first words that they write are words that must be spelled perfectly and 
written perfectly. For example, students may be able to produce only a few 
words in the second language, yet if they write these words themselves, they 
insist that the teacher tell them the correct spelling. These students are not 
satisfied with approximations in spelling or idiosyncratic spellings (as in 
stage 3). There are children at all of the beginning stages who may insist 
upon correction of misspelled words and standard usage, as well as correct 
capitalization and punctuation. 

Some students will move quickly through all five of the stages, while 
other students will move very slowly. The stages are not absolutes, they are 
general and flexible. 

Providing Variety in Language Experience 

Language experience uses a variety of expressive forms. It cannot (and 
should not) always depend upon children's having a planned experience, 
drawing a picture about that experience, writing about the experience, 
and finally, reading what they have written. In any time of sustained 
learning environment, variety is necessary in order to sustain the interest in 
learning. 
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Fortunately, all forms of the arts lend themselves to use in language 
experience. The following are some ideas that can be used as both the 
planned experience for the child and as the form used for responses to that 
planned exper.ence; with each set of activities, important reading and 
writing skills have been noted : 

1. Music. Children are often less inhibited in music than they are in 
reading and writing. Because of this, children who are reluctant to express 
themselves in any other activity will become engrossed in writing lyrics for 
melodies. As they are composing and recording these lyrics, they are 
working with auditory discrimination, auditory memory, sequencing, and 
recalling details. 

2. Art. Art encompasses many activities other than painting, drawing, 
and coloring; it also includes weaving, making banners and cloth pictures, 
stitchery, clay objects, and draft constructions (such as kites). Since art is a 
mediating symbol system, representing actual objects, it is more concrete 
than the printed word, yet less concrete than the actual object. Art objects 
may be used to stimulate and develop descriptive language which may be 
used in writing captions, titles, labels, and brief paragraphs or short 
stories. 

3. Creative Movement. Movement exploration and creative move- 
ment help children develop such important concepts as space, time 
weight, and force (large/small, slow/fast, heavy/light, push/pull) Chil- 
dren have direct experience with learning both variations of a particular 
movement and with words that describe that variation. Concepts grow and 
expand, which in turn expand the child's listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing meaning vocabularies. 

4. Creative Dramatics. Reading comprehension is often difficult to 
teach bilingual children. There are many cultural and experiential 
nuances operating in comprehension of written and spoken languages 
Because of differences among languages, and because it is difficult to 
assess the quality or depth of another person's level of comprehension -we 
frequently understand more than we can express with words -it may be 
necessary to employ alternative modes of expression. Creative dramatics 
allows children to express what they understand both with and without 
words. Either verbally or nonverbally, creative dramatics requires that 
children maintain a sequence of events, identify main ideas, remember 
details of the action and plot, interpret characters, and distinguish fact 
from fantasy. It teaches comprehension skills while allowing the teacher to 
assess each student's level of comprehension. 

A Sample Lesson 

The following is a suggested language experience lesson plan for a small 
group. Although the lesson focuses on describing textures, it could also 
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include names of objects and colors. The uses would be determined by the 
needs and abilities of the students. 



Objectives: 



For: 



To provide learning experiences for bilingual bicul- 
tural children. To develop oral language of bilingual 
children. 

Children who possess almost no skills in reading and 
writing and whose verbal skills are just being de- 
veloped. 



First Day 

Materials : 



Lesson : 



Learning Cen ter : 



Second Day 

Materials : 



Lesson : 



Have available various rough and smooth articles — 
bark, stones, plastic transparency, glass, satin, sand 
paper, scouring pad, cleaning brush, aluminum foil, 
objects around the classroom. 

1. Introduce the concept of rough and smooth by 
holding up a piece of sand paper and a piece of 
plastic transparency. Identify each one separately 
and call them rough and smooth. Discuss with the 
children how the objects feel as they arc passed 
around and try to think of other words that des- 
cribe rough and smooth (bumpy, scratchy, etc.). 
Continue with other items listed and elicit from 
children how the articles feel. 

2. Play a game requiring the students to take turns 
finding objects in the classroom that are rough or 
smooth. 

Place the classroom objects on a table. Have the chil- 
dren sort them into groups of rough and smooth. They 
may label the objects in both their first and second 
languages. 



Have corn meal, rice, fingerpaint, and water in flat 
containers such as a 9" x 13" cake pan; also a blind- 
fold and a pan with soapy water. Have six bags and 
worksheets color coded. Worksheets should have six 
circles, one above each color. Inside the bags place 
rough and smooth textures (one in each). Have avail- 
able sandblocks, tambourine, sticks, triangle. 

1. Using the above textures, discuss how the children 
think the materials (rice, cornmeal, etc.) would 
feel if they could touch them. Blindfolded, they 
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Learning Center 



Third Day 

Materials: 



Lesson : 



Learning Center: 



fee! textures, trying to guess what they are and 
describing each texture. 
2. Discuss the musical instruments, pass them 
around to see how they feel, then listen to the 
sounds of each one and discuss how the sounds 
differ. Try to elicit the concept that the sand- 
blocks sound rough or scratchy, sticks rubbing to- 
gcther do not sound scratchy. Repeat activity with 
tambourine and triangle. 

Have bags and colorqoded worksheets available. The 
child reaches into bag without looking and feels * 
texture inside. If he or she likes to feel it, the child 
draws a happy face in the color-coded circle that 
matches the bag. If not, he or she draws a sad face. 



Provide a container to collect textured objects, large 
chart paper, construction paper, textured materials, 
paste, and crayons at learning center. 

1. 



2. 



Take a walk with children to collect textured 
materials. 

List rough and smooth objects and. if possible, 
put up a picture of each object beside the word. 

Have materials available to make a texture collage - 
those collected duringwalk can be used. 



Fourth Day 

Materials: 



Lesson: 



Learning Center: 



Have available tape and the filmstrip Bumpy Lumpy 
(Scholastic Beginning Concept, CSC Number VPM 
74-25 FSS), filmstrip projector, screen, and tape 
recorder. Mark twenty texture blocks -2" x 2" squares 
of wood or heavy tag. Fasten to the tops of two of each 
square materials of ten different texture. Use toweling, 
tacks, shells, wire, nails, macaroni, carpet, foam 
rubber, sand, or aluminum foil. A blindfold is 
needed. 

Show filmstrip and tape above. Show again, omitting 
the tape and allow the children to describe the textures 
they see. 

Use texture blocks here. The blindfolded child picks 
up a block and must feel to find the identical block. 



2, 
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Fifth Day 

Materials: 



Lesson : 



Learning Center 



Sixth Day 

Materials: 



Lesson : 



Learning Center: 



Seventh Day 

Materials: 



Lesson: 



After matching all ten textures, he or she removes the 
blindfold and checks to see if he or she was right. 



Bring fresh pineapple, banana, coconut (shredded), 
and carrot. Have envelopes, scissors, and magazines at 
the learning center. 

Using the above food, feel the outside and describe, 
then compare it with the texture on the inside — are 
they the same or different, does the texture change as 
you chew it? Taste and discuss the food. 

Have magazines available. Children may cut out and 
put in an envelope pictures of things they like to feel. 
This will be used later in the day for the children to 
share with the group. 



Collect pictures of rough and smooth objects. Put 
rough and smooth textures, pencils, paper divided by 
a line down the center, and a sample of finished 
project at learning center. 

1. discuss body parts and how they feel— edges of 
teeth and fingernails feel rough, skin feels smooth, 
etc. 

Using pictures, sort according to rough and 
smooth. "If you could touch it, how would it feel?" 
Ask children to bring something from home they 
like to feel. 



2. 



3. 



The children, with your help, may write "rough" and 
"smooth," one on each side of the middle line of the 
paper. The children will choose an example of each 
and paste it under the descriptive word. 



Texture blocks, burlap or loose netting for weaving, 
yarn, plastic strips, grasses, and large teacher-made 
plastic needles. 

1. Each child shares with the class textures brought 
from home and add to chart started on the third 
day. 

2. Weave textures into nerting. 



Learning Center: Use texture blocks again. 
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Evaluation ; The children will be able to : 

1 . Classify rough and smooth objects 

2. Classify pictures that look rough or smooth 

3. Use the descriptive words in other relevant situa- 
tions 

4. Begin to recognize and read the words in print, 

f 

Summary 

It is an enormous challenge for teachers to work v/ith students who are just 
beginning to make the transition from oral language to language in print. 
These children have a limited repertoire of public school language vet 
they face great demands upon that language. They are required to develop 
mastery of a new set of symbols while almost simultaneously using those 
symbols expressively and receptively. 

Language experience may or may not be a panacea for teachers and 
children, but it has demonstrated its value for bilingual children. It is a 
common-sense approach for helping bilingual children make the 
transition from oral language to language in print. It is more than simply a 
stopgap measure until something better comes along. 




Social Factors in 
Second-Language Acquisition : 
Peer -Tutoring Intervention 



Donna M.Johnson 
RMC Research Corporation 
Mountain View, California 

Diane August 
Stanford, California 



This paper describes two studies that are currently being conducted 
through Stanford University. Both studies (Johnson, August) examine the 
effects of a peer-tutoring treatment designed to promote second-language 
acquisition through social interaction. 

At a time when there are increasing numbers of limited- English- 
speaking students in the schools, and educators are required by law to meet 
their educational needs and to teach them English, there is still a serious 
lack of information concerning just , how children acquire a second 
language (L 2 ) and how ckwooms can be structured to promote second- 
language learning. r . f 

Quite often limited-English-speaking children are segregated from 
their native English-speaking peers for much of the school day. This 
common practice, accompanied by formal English instruction based upon 
techniques originally designed for adults, may not provide the best possible 
opportunity for rapid second-language acquisition. 
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We know from the literature on first- language and second-language 
acquisition and from experience that adequate exposure to language in use 
is essential for learning a language. It follows that the more language input 
the learner is exposed to, the faster the language should be acquired 
However, one problem is that in school settings teachers have only .so much 
time that can be devoted to interacting with each child. So to learn a 
second language, children must make use of the language input they can 
get trom their peers. 

Two recent studies have demonstrated that learners vary in their 
ability and motivation to gain access to and make use of second-language 

lTJu %\ l 97 , 7)studied 3 «™«P ° f adul " » - English aS a Second 
Language (ESL) class over a period of one semester. He identified two 
types of students which he termed higi,input generators and low-input 
generators H.gh-input generators were those students who initiated a 
arge number of verbal interactions with their fellow students in the target 
language and thus got both the necessary input and the opportunity for 
^nvolvement and practice. He found that these students made the greatest 
gain on final tests, particularly on measures of functional abilifv The 
lTaTned ***** SitUati ° nS f ° F themselv «. the more they 

Wong Fillmore (1976) conducted a longitudinal study of five children 

£»°r w "Jf'""? g !! Sh ? 3 SeC ° nd l3ngUage ' 0bserVin * each -e for an 
friend ^ ? C P ' ayed " 3 Playr ° 0m With an English-speaking 

friend. She found that the children varied greatly in the way they 
approached the task of learning English and. as a result, achieved widely 
different levels of proficiency after one school year. The children wh o 
learned the least English were those who shied away from social interaction 
w. h English speakers, while the successful learners were those who were 
able to establish and maintain social contact with peers and adults who 
could give them the kind of input they needed for learning. 

The most successful learners used what Wong Fillmore called social 
strategies, such as the following: 

1 , Joining a group and acting as though they understood what was going 
on even ifthey didn't 

2- Giving the impression that they could speak the language by using a 
few well -chosen words 6 

3. Counting on their friends for lots of help. 

She noticed that the children's friends helped in several ways: 

1 • They believed that their friends could learn and acted on this belief by 
inc.uding them in their activities. 

They made a real effort to understand what the learners were saying. 

They provided the learners with linguistic input that could be 
understood. 



2. 
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The speech of their friends had certain characteristics that made it easy to 
understand. It was simplified yet entirely natural speech. It was repetitive. 
It was contextualized; that is, it was closely related to the activities the 
children were involved in at the moment. In addition, it was accompanied 
by gestures that helped to make meanings clearer. 

So, if children can provide this kind of language input for one 
another, and if adequate exposure to such input is necessary for learning, 
then we need to find ways to help children get more access to this kind of 
input and to make good use of it. This is the purpose of the studies 
described herein. 

In order to promote friendships and verbal interaction between 
second-language learners and fluent speakers of the second language, a 
peer-tutoring treatment was developed. There is a body of literature on 
peer tutoring (Allen, 1976), but the peer-tutoring treatment in the present 
studies is different from most peer-tutoring situations in that the goal of 
the tutoring sessions is to increase language practice during the rest of the 
day. In most of the peer-tutoring, literature, the tutor is academically 
superior to the tutee and the outcomes investigated are generally 
achievement in the subject matter and attitudes toward the subject matter 
and school. Social outcomes,, are generally not examined. The more 
relevant literature comes from the sociology of education. Some scholars 
have demonstrated that working cooperatively in ethnically mixed small 
groups on a common task can promote cross-cultural friendships (Johnson 
and Johnson, 1979),Jn one such study by Hollifield (1 978), conducted with 
ten-year-olds, students worked cooperatively in groups to study one part of 
a lesson and then to teach that part to other group members. As a result, 
they viewed their classmates as learning resources and increased their 
liking of group members. This is the kind of finding expected in the 
current studies. It is hoped that increased liking for the tuioring partner 
will lead to more communication in the second language and thus to more 
second-language learning. 

Johnson Study 

The first study was conducted in the summer of 1978 and the data are 
currently being analyzed. The hypotheses being investigated are the 
following: 

1 Limited-English-speaking Mexican American children who undergo a 
peer tutoring treatment will interact verbally with fluent English 
speakers to a greater extent than will limited-English-speaking 
Mexican American children in a control group. ■ » ' 

2 Limited-English-speaking .Mexican American children who interact 
verbally to a^ greater extent with fluent English speakers will make 
more growth in English language proficiency than will limited- 
English-speaking Mexican American children who interact to a lesser 
degree with fluent English speakers. 

2 j r 
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all fluent speakers of Soanish ,11 1 California. They were 

proficienc/in Englil wasTmid S,? P B * fih ' 3,th ° U S h their 

to as LES children The <r 7vf ^ "T? ° f wi " be referred 

second langu g e Th^n r 1 °" ** "T^ 0 " ° f ^ as ■ 

English sp^frs ^Sj^^ 

^^^^ 

lessons .ere provL ed The r ^ ° f ESL ^ SSL V0Cabu1 ^ 

activities direaedS tiers ^ ^ ^ «™P 

choose their own act vSes ^d th ir T ^ fl « t0 

attended three day! a weS .tor, T P' 3 ^ 3 ^- The LES children 
-chers. ^^T^d^S 1 ^^^- Th - ™ ^ 
speakers, two were fluent SpZ^ 'Z^ZZ' uT T^*' 
proficiency in Spanish. P ^ ^ had 3 fair de F« ° f 

«*£T££ tt si L Lr^e StZSS^ was 

all TSlh M rCSear Cr 0 ° hnSOn ' 1978) - Als0 ' duri «g the first week 

frequency of interaction in English with FESs as mea ured b y 2 Ss 
Then members of the matched pairs were randnmlv ( \ LUIS - 
treatment and a control group mly 3SSlgned t0 a 

LES ch.ldr™ wcre p „ sttested „„ [he S3me three 
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proficiency measures and were observed again for verbal interactions. 

Observations. To measure the quantity and type of verbal 
interactions in which the students engaged, the Language Use and 
Interaction System was employed! The basic idea came from a coding and 
tabulation system used by Seliger in his study (1977), but the format is 
based on Stalling's Five Minute Observation System (1977). Observers 
focussed on one child at a time and the basic unit they coded was the 
utterance The instrument allows for recording information concerning (1) 
the type of utterance (whether an initiation or a noninitiation); (2) 
characteristics of the person the child is addressing, such as language 
classification (LES or FES), whether a student or a teacher, whether an 
individual or a group; and (3) the language of the utterance (Spanish, 
English or codeswitching). In addition, information about the setting is 
recorded, including location, group size, teacher presence and role, 
activity, and who selected the activity. 

Subjects were observed outside the treatment situation at times when 
they were free to interact with children of their own choice and to use the 
language of their choice. Observers attempted to be as unobtrusive as 
possible and when children asked what they were doing they said they were 
counting things; that response seemed to satisfy the children's curiosity. 
Each LES child was observed for forty minutes before and after the five- 
week treatment. In addition, during the five-weer. treatment period, each 
child was observed for twenty minutes each week All observations were 
conducted in four equal time segments throughout a day. 

Language proficiency testing. The three measures of English 
language proficiency were administered during the first and last weeks of 
tho program, before and after the treatment. Forty items of the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, which measures comprehension of vocabulary, 
were administered. In this test, a vocabulary word is read to the student 
and he or she chooses the correct picture from a plate of four pictures. The 
Language Assessment Scales is an overall proficiency test with sections on 
comprehension and production of phonology, vocabulary production, 
syntax comprehension, and a story retelling task. It was administered and 
scored according to the publisher's instructions. The Child-Child 
Communication Test was developed in order to measure the kind of 
language children would be likely to learn by interacting with. one another 
in an open -classroom . setting. It involves, a comprehension-imitation- 
production task and contains seven items. Each item is a picture of two 
children engaged in dialogue in a school situation. The tester explains 
each situation briefli in Spanish, then supplies the dialogue in English, 
and the child has to recreate the conversation. The child's speech is, 
recorded and later rated against four criteria: quantity, grammatically, 
comprehensibility, and appropriateness. The rating scale used is an 
adaptation of one developed by Overall (1978). 
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Treatment. The treatment consisted of structured peer-tutoring 
sessions. This was not the usual kind of peer tutoring in which the tutor 
helps out an underachieving tutee. The peer teaching in this study had a 
different purpose: to provide a structured setting for meaningful 
conversation through an exchange of information between a Spanish- 
dominant student and an English-speaking student. The outcome of 
interest was a social one. How would these sessions affect the students* 
behavior during the rest of the day? Would they choose to interact with 
their tutoring partners and children of the other language group? 

The entire treatment session lasted about one hour, with the first 
thirty minutes devoted to training the tutors and the last tfeirty minutes 
devoted to peer tutoring. During the first thirty minutes, half of the 
treatment group children were taken aside and trained. This group 
included four LES *nd four FES children. Training consisted of teaching 
them an activity such as a cooking, science, or art project using primarily 
English. They tvere also taught the English vocabulary necessary to discuss 
each step of the activity. These eight children were designated as tutors for 
the day. Meanwhile the rest of the treatment group and all of the control 
group children were outside together engaged in free play. 

During the second half-hour, the actual peer tutoring took place. 
Each of the eight trained tutors was paired with a tutee with whom he or 
she was compatible. The pairs were spread out around the room as much 
as possible and the tutors instructed their tutees. Two teachers supervised, 
but they let the children do the instructing. Language use for tutoring was 
English, since the FES children could not speak or understand Spanish. 
Meanwhile the control groi.p was outside engaged in the same activity, but 
directed by a teacher. A control for curriculum was imposed by providing 
both groups with the same activities.' Teacher?effects were controlled by 
having teachers alternate weekly between the treatment and the control 
group for the one-hour session. The roles of the children as tutors or tutees 
alternated daily so that each child spent as many sessions in the tutee role 
as in the tutor role. " 

Expected findings. The data analysis is currently in progress but the 
expected findings are that (1) as a result of the peer tutoring experience, 
the children in the treatment group will interact in English with FESs 
during their free time more than children in the control group, and (2) 
those children who practice speaking English the most will achieve the 
most growth in English language proficiency. 

August Study 

A second study is currently being conducted which investigates the same 
hypotheses as the Johnson study. However, some of the procedures have 
been modified, and the study consists of two experiments. The first 
(referred to as the ESL experiment) investigates English language 
acquisition, and data collection was completed in April 1979. The second 
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(referred to as the Spanish language experiment) examines Spanish lan- 
guage acquisition and is now in progress. 

Setting. The setting for the August study is a public elementary school 
in Mountain View, California. The school population is largely lower 
social class, and is ethnically mixed. There are Anglo, Black, Filipino, and 
Mexican American children. Seme of the Mexican American children are 
Spanish dominant, sorr e are balanced bilinguals, and some speak only 
English. 

Procedures for ESL experiment. In the ESL experiment the group 
under study was composed of fourteen limited-English-speaking (LES) 
Mexican American children. As in the Johnson study, to assess English 
\languagc proficiency among these children, the Language Assessment 
Scales (LAS) and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) were 
administered. These language tests may not be sensitive to the kind of 
language gained as a result of verbal interactions. In order to make the 
LAS more sensitive to gains in communicative proficiency, the story recall 
task was scored differently. In the story recall task the child listens to a 
tape-recorded story anr2 then must retell the story in his or her own words. 
To score the story, the rating scale was changed from a five-point scale to a 
ten-point scale in order to allow for the measurement of more variability in 
proficiency. In addition, the language sample obtained from the story 
retelling task was scored according to total words produced, mean length 
of utterance, and errors per 100 morphemes. In addition to the language 
proficiency tests, language samples of all the children were obtained. Each 
child was tape-recorded while teaching an activity to another child in 
English. Each child was taped once before the treatment began and once 
immediately after the treatment. took place, each time with the same 
partner. These language samples provided more detailed information on 
the child's communicative pr/>Fciency. 

In order to measure the amount of verbal interaction in English, the 
Language Use and Interaction System was adapted so it would be 
appropriate to this situation. Since the.Mexican American children in this 
study were either dominant in Spanish, balanced bilinguals, or non— 
Spanish speaking, the categories of addressee were changed to reflect this. 
In addition, in order to simplify the instrument, only utterances and not 
initiations were coded. 

The treatment itself was quite similar to that in the Johnson study. 
There were several differences, however. In the Johnson study, tutees were 
assigned to compatible tutors by the research assistant. In this study the 
LES children were given the opportunity to practice initiating interactions 
with the children who were, dominant in the language they were learning. 
First, they were trained as tutors during their regular ESL class time.; 
Then, during lunch recess each LES child chose an FES child to invite 
back to an activity center. The LES child was always the tutor and taught 
the activity to the FES friend The LES tutor didn't redo the project, but 
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only strutted his or her partner in the task. The children in the control 

Sr7L?nT P*° reCeiVe the ! r CUSt ° mary ESL inStrUCtion in the Distar 
Oral Language Program. During | un ch recess they were iv tree play as 
usual. In addmon. ,t was felt that the length of the treatment in the 

SlTtorh V 38 t0 h ° Sh0rt '. S ° U W3S inCre3Sed from f -rteen one-hour 
sessions to thirty one-hour sessions. 

nh ^T ^ e f a f tment the children ^ the experimental group were 
eaZnwd n i 1 "™™'*™- ^rst, as in the preobservatTon pUod 
each ch.ld was observed during six five-minute segments while engaged in 
free play. Smce language interactions during free play may not necesTar ly 
be representauve of what a child is capable of producing in mo re 

s.tua ,on. The ch.ld was pven the opportunity to interact with both fluent 
flUem S *™ sh ^S <*»> children. Two FES 

The chilf , , ^ rand ° mly Sampled fr ° m the sch °°' Population 
The chdd under study was placed in this group. These five chHdren were 
pyen ten mmutes to work together to build a block structure The 
mter.ct.ons between the child under study and the rest of the group Jere 

Spanfsh 0 ?"? Sl>aniSh l3ngUage ^"—t. The maintenance of 
Span.sh « an .mportant component of Spanish-English bilineual 
educat.on. For th.s reason the Spanish language experiment was arried 
out. I focuses on the acquisition of Spanish. All children participating in 

h« study were Mexican American. Limited-Spanish-speaking children 
took, part as tutors. It was exDected that th™ \a r***-" 1 * cnuaren 
as a r~,„lr nf , ■ ex P ected that they would acqu.re more Spanish 

as a result of tmonng. s.nce they chose fluent Spanish-speaking children as 

he. r partners. In this experiment, the same procedures^ followed « n 

tested for Span.sh language profic.ency, (2) they were observed for amount 
£S in ' (3> P eer tuto -g -eatment took p,ace in 

expecTe^ ^JjF T ^ ,n b ° th "P™ts it is 

o? .WraJ r n T treatment ^"P 5 ^"increase their amount 

of .nteracuon w.th other-language children significantly more than 
chddren m the control group. They will have been J v en the opportunity to 
.n.t.ate mteractions and will have been provided with a stmaured 
s.tuat.on .n which they could interact successmllyTSince ^ 
hese ,nterac t ,ons will be in the second language", their proficiL y fn th e 
language they ar* acquiring should also improve. * 

Conclusion 

In, summary, a major part of second-language acquisition in children 
occurs as a resu t of talkine to oeer« sw 7u; c u , L,,llare n 

st„Hi« , • , r ta,Kln 8 to P**™' For this reason, the focus of these 

are imr t ant J""" m ? Cond l ™g™& acquisition. These factors . 

are important for both researchers and teachers to take into consideration 
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when studying second-language acquisition or when designing programs 
intended to help children learn a second language. 

Some aspects of these studies may prove useful to other researchers. 
The matched pairs design permits the use of a small sample. It also 
provides for tight control of blocking variables, such as amount of 
interaction and language proficiency. The same design could be used with 
different independent and dependent variables. The observation 
instrument that was developed and used in these studies could be useful to 
researchers and evaluators interested in measuring language use and 
verbal interaction. Finally, for teachers, peer tutoring may be a good 
v second -language teaching technique in itself. It may also be a useful 
indirect technique since it may encourage children of different language 
groups to interact with each other when free to do so. Such practice should 
lead to greater proficiency in the second language. 
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Hortographia Himortal — 
A Third Look: 
Expanded Subcategorization of 
BilingualSpanish-English 
Spelling Errors 

John J. Staczek 
Florida International University 
Miami, Florida 



A preliminary study' of the Spanish language spelling habits of Spanish- 
English bilingual students (kindergarten through university) revealed that 
spelling strategies of these bilinguals could be categorized as either Spanish 
based, English based, or simply random * Subcategories, with appropriate 2 
linguistic descriptions and justification, were listed. Subsequent research 
on the basis of a locally designed instrument consisting of word, phrase, 
and sentence dictations, as- well as written story, retelling and free 
compositioiuhasJed t o some further subcategorization of the orthographic 
errors and strategies. The new data, categorized and described below, 
confirm the strategies described in 1977 and provide additional 
information on all categories, including the random errors, the basis for 
which seem to be perceptual problems such as the orientation of 
graphemic <p q b d> . aural misperceptions, and incomplete mastery of 
the orthographic conventions of either Spanish or English. 



♦See notes on pages 222-223. 
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Design and Rationale 

The instrument designed for data elicitation consisted of a series of fo„r 

ZtZ v 7 Smg i e W ° rd P hrasele ^ dictations; a six-seJeuce 
dictation list ; and two short narrative listening comprehension paragraph! 
for subsequent written retelling. Free composition ? Zs als used o^ici 

ov r a r °three d m0n C ° mr01 ^ ^ «™ administe d 

over a three-day period ,n an effort to eliminate practice effect and 
boredom and to detract as little as possible from the S c « mn rn 

for th t h SPaniSh ^ NadVe ^ (^nish-J classt The Z 
selected for the instrument are of high frequency including several 
Spanish-English cognates. Many of the items have been ake"^^ 
preliminary informal collection reported on by Aid and ltaczek 

• I* F ° U L P SUbjCCtS included 384 students enrolled in six junior an d 
senior b, gh schools both public and private, in the Miami Sa J££ 
data from the student, indicate a two- to fourteen-year range of for™ 

Cuban or Cuban American, with, about 20 percent coming from other 

Arro1th C H H iSPa A niC CaribbCan ' CCntral America^nT Sou b , 
America. Of the Cuban American group, several hav e come to the Miami 

area by way of Spain, and these students received a larger degree of fon^ 

, .^ruction ,n Spanish than did the group as a who e C^n ro gT up 

eleventh grade Colombian students from Bogota. The control grouo 
subject, were asked to include a free compositioffor the database oTof 
the compositions, for its content, is cited at the end of this paper 

annalnVr 111 ^ T^*" in the P"*minary study were 

apparently developed as an independent accommodation to two different 
spelling systems available to the bilingual. The new data suggest ,22 
accommodation to the spelling systems of Spanish and Engh h 1*1 

ndn t e ; e the , findingS fr ° m 3 ^ descriptive point of vS 

z pa t of u th ge i r T , e derived speiiing strategies •« « « 

he part of the bilingual to cope with learning to write an acauired 
anguage, Spanish, while at the same time learning to read and wri a 
earned language, English. An observation is in order with respectTo the 
anguage requirement in the Dade County Public Schooh Asl th case 

within if enrichment program. Spanish would clearly fall 

clearly dehmited ,n a foreign language curriculum. Spanish-S, as it is 
called ln Dade County, though it falls administratively in the Office o 

"ioTand iTT" " langUage Pr0gram ° f the '"W* « * 
is not, and I emphasize not, a required course of study for Spanish-English 

enX t ^ I° r , 19?fM979 indicate that students T e 

enrolled ,n Spanish-S classes in Dade County. The only language that is 
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required in the Dade County School System, as mandated by the Dade 
County School Board in July 1978, is English for Speakers of Other 
Languages (ESOL). The implication is that Spanish-English bilinguals 
receive formal instruction in English in ESOL classes and in other content- 
area classes, but do not receive the same kind of reinforcement in the 
language of the home, except perhaps for the daily fifty-minute class for 
those enrolled in Spanish-S. This fact, though one of several, is helpful in 
explaining partially the spelling strategies of the bilingual student. 

Prior to the present study, the underlying sources of deviance from 
standard Spanish orthography were described as (1) intralanguage 
problems of a Spanish-based variety that arise because of inconsistencies or 
irregularities in the orthographic patterns of Spanish — for instance, 
graphemic < p b> , the sound/symbol correspondence of the voiceless 
alveolar fricative [s], and the like; (2) interlanguage problems of the 
English-based variety that arise because of interference based on a 
similarity of phonemes, morphemes, and graphemes; and (3) random 
errors for which attempts at categorization were deemed inappropriate. 

Intralanguage Phenomena 

In the Spanish orthographic system, it was expected that the monolingual 
students would have difficulty with spelling those words (1) where more 
than a single grapheme may be used to represent a single phonetic 
segment; (2) where two graphemes are in complementary distribution, yet 
have the same phonemic value; (3) where dialectal variation leads the 
writer to spell phonetically, on the basis of aural perception ; and (4) where 
certain historical processes are independently and unwittingly resurrected. 

Rather than approach the new data in terms of the classification of 
the preliminary data, I have found it more profitable to describe the new 
data in terms of a standard and all its intralanguage variants in order to 
emphasize the degree of deviance and the multiplicity of forms. Although 
the frequencies of occurrence are pointed out, no attempt is made at 
statistical interpretation. Those data are simply tabulated as follows : 

Standard Variants Frequency 



1. HAY 



_ a y 

r 

ai 



10 

2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 



ai 



ahi 



hay 
hoi 
hai 



2. MUY 




10 



2 



moi 
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3. MIS 

4. IBAN 

5. CEBOLLA 



6. VISITAN 

7. RECIBAN 

8. SIGUE 

9. ESTRICTO 

10. RELACION 

11. HICIMOS 



12 . AGENT-E- 



13. JARRO 



miz 
mis 
mi 

hiban 
hivan 
ivan 
iba 

sebolla 

cevolla 

sevoila 

sevoya 

sevoilla 

seboya 

bisita 
bisitan 

recivan 
resiban 
resiba 
res ivan 

sige 

sigen 

cigue 

extricto 
estrixto 

relazion 
relasion 

isimos 
hizimo 
icimos 
h isimos 
hizimos 



— a facnte 
hajente 
ajente 
adjente 

jaro 

haro 

harro 

garro 

jarro 



1 

6 

— 1 

39 
8 

33 
1 

37 
3 
9 
3 
1 

18 

1 

4 

19 
44 
1 

13 

40 
1 

3 

6 
1 

1 

9 

13 

3- 
3 

13 
4 



5 
7 
2 

14 

5 
5 
2 
2 



2i 



ERIC 
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.14. ACERCA , hacelca 3 

hacerca 1 * 

aserca 8 

aselca 2 

The above data are consistent with the data collected from the 
monolingual Spanish control group. In gross terms, there seems to be 
nothing new under the sun that is not Spanish based. There does appear, 
however, to be a growing, though perhaps still minor, tendency toward the 
voicing of voiceless consonants in Spanish, as shown in the following 
examples : 



Standard Variants Frequency 

1. MELANCOLIA melegonia 2 

melagolia 5 

melagoria 1 

malagolia 5 

2. ACERCA acerga 2 

3. CASTIGAR gastigar 2 

4. PULGA bulga 2 



Other types of errors include the difficulty with consonant clusters; 
metathesis; intrusion of extra consonants or vowels; loss of consonant, 
vowel, or syllable; confusion in syllabification; and the like. These types 
of errors are seen below : 



Standard 


Variants 


Frequency 


1. RELACION 


relason 


2 


2. CALIFICACIONES 


calicafion 


2 




caficaciones 


1 


3. ME SIENTO 


me semto 


2 




me siemto 


1 


4 RECIBAN 


recinban 


2 


5. BIBLIOTECA 


bivoteca 


1 




didiloteca 


1 


6. ENTONCES 


en toe is 


1 




entoses 


1 


7. ESTRELLA 


esella 


1 




esterlla 


1 



Many of the above examples, though infrequent, exhibit some degree 
of consistency across words and from writer to writer. Though one or 
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from 1 ;!;: s ::x^^nz^t the «~ 

■^^S^^C^^^^- ^ose errors 
spelling of the Englis vowels flSSf / 2 the al P' habet ' < 2 ) 

(4) the transfer of Fn«,.T ( u P g ° f the En ^ Iish consonants, and 

•angufgeaf?:^^ 

placed on the learning of Z I , S 1 ** 1 " em P h «* is being 

««- , .hit's .k. 



Standard 

1. HAV 

2. MUV 

3. MIS 

4. IBAN 

5. VISITAN 

6. CEBOLLA 

7. RECIBAN 

8. SI CUE 



Variants 
I 

Hi 

my 

muey 

muc 

miss 
mes 

eban 
evan 
evas 

visentan 
besetan 
besitan 
decintan 

ceboje 
cevoja 

reseban 
raseban 

sege 

segian 

cege 



Frequency 



4 
2 



7 
5 
1 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 

2 
3 
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9.QUESCO 


geso 


i 
l 

1 




ceso 




cheso 


2 




guesso 


2 


10. CUNADO 


cunjado 


1 


1 1 RFT^RH I 


baseball 


7 




basebol 


2 




baesboll 


1 




baesbal 


1 




o as boll 


1 






1 


12. MOTOCICLETA 


motocyclas 






motorcicleta 


6 




motociqleta 


1 




motocikleta 


1 




motociquleta 


1 




motocycleta 


8 




motociqueta 


" 1 


13. JO 


deho 


2 


dejo- 


2 


14. INTELIGENTE 


intelligente 


3 




intelijante 


1 


15. QUIERO 


cero 


3 




ciero 


2 



As with the intralanguage phenomena, there is in the above examples 
a certain predictability. Movement beyond the four categories described 
for English-based errors seems to be limited. 

Random Errors 

In the 1977 study there were too few data to suggest any kind of 
categorization of the random errors, errors that appeared to have their 
origin in arbitrary spelling assignments, as well as in totally misperceived 
cues and in incomplete mastery of either system. It.was suggested at that 
time that the random forms defied systematic description and that mastery 
of either system had not yet begun. Ignorance of spelling conventions 
produced some anomalous errors but not enough to warrant classification. 
However, in the collection of the new data there began to appear some 
consistencies in the random category that suggest a categorization; 
namely, in terms of such visual-perceptual phenomena as the orientation 
of<gpqbd>, aural misperceptions, phonetic guesswork, and the 
simple lack of understanding of the conventions of a system. 
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confusion of, he la«a„d„ ITT P"«pl,on and ,ha cnnsaquen, 

<b v> distinction. Phonetic cue confusion over the 

as fo2 e s : CCUrrenCe ° f C ° nfusion of <g p q b d> is tabulated 



Frequency 

3 

2 

2 
1 

3 
2 



2 
3 



Standard 


Variants 


I. CABALLO 


cadallo 


2. VOCEGITA 


dosesita 


3. BIBLIOTECA 


didioteca 




didotica 


4. QUESO 


gueso 




gweso 


5. PEQUENO 


pegueno 


6. QUIERO 


guiero 




gierc 



This confusion also psodu. ... , odad ,- a from loia%& 

ph.„a,ic r taru i rr ep " <> " °i ""*■ inciudins ,omi ™p"«p™» <* 



Standard 

1. CUNADO 

2. MELANCOLIA 



3. CEBOLLA 



4. TANTO 



Variants 

puriado 
guyado 

melegonia 
melogonia 
melagoria 

tevoya 
tevofoya 

santo 
canto 



Frequency 



2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

3 
I 

1 
1 
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5. LECCIONES tecchines 1 

6. VOCECITA bolsetita 1 

7. GRINGO gueringo 1 

8. DESAYUNAR decaunal 1 

desallnar - 2 

diesala 1 

9. BIBLIOTECA bleboteca 2 

bibogeta I 

bibletica 1 

biotegla 1 

10. TODAVIA ' dovinga 1 



Phonetic guesswork, however it is accomplished, accounts for a 
number of inaccuracies in spelling. The student either totally misperceives 
and attempts to guess or, because of poor short-term memory, recalls a 
sound from a previous word or one at another boundary and consequently 
produces what might be termed a barbarism. The student may also 
recognize a feature of one sound yet write its corresponding grapheme in 
terms uf another with a similar feature. Phonetic guesswork accounts for 



the following errors : 

Standard Variants Frequency 

1. GRINGO trinco 2 

2. ANO alio 3 

anllo 4 

3. PRESENCIA preciaca 1 

4. AGENTE ajuerte 1 

5. PEQUENO pecenllo 1 

6. EXPLICADO exbecado 1 

7. DESAYUNAR desallnar 2 

8. itfEJOR mehoy 

9. OJALA urhalp 1 

1 0 r \Li*ICACIONES caniricanes 1 

califactiere 1 



A lack of understanding of either phonetic or graphemic system leads 
to errors for which there are no apparent categorizations. There are 
documented cases where a student's misunderstanding or inability to spell 

****** 
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correctly results from a lack of familiarity with an orthographic system 
compounded by the fact that the student's aural ability is not at all 
matched by his writing or spelling ability. This lack of understanding of 
the graphemic system can be seen in the following examples : 

1. FUIMOSALOSCAYOSAPESCAR. 
Fmos as cajo a pezca. 

Fimos a lo callos a pecar. 
Fuymos a los callos a petar. 

2. LA CASA BLANCA ESTA EN LA LOMA. 
La casa blanra esta en la loma. 

La casa blanca esta en la roja. 

3. LOS NINOS JUEGAN CON LOS GATOS Y LOS PERROS. 
Los ninos/ugegan con los gatos y los perros. 

Los ninos guelgan con los gatos y los perros. 
Los ninos gedan con los gatos y los perros. 

I would like to share one of the most enjoyable compositions, not 
because it contains any errors but because its theme gives one pause while 
conducting research of the type herein described. It comes from one of the 
students in the Bogota, Colombia, control group: 

Los norteamericanos son/altos de imaginacidn porque debt primer o 
mtrarsu idioma corregirlo y despues cuando lo tenga bien adaptado 
mtrar los de los demdsy criticarlos. 

Pero no obstante saben hacer las cosasypor esto se aprovechan de los 
patses subdesarrollados como elnuestroy hasta logran apoderace de 
patses como Cuba pero luego se tienSn que retirar cuando se les 
muestra que uno tambiSn pueden. . 

Conclusion 

What I have undertaken is to study the problems in the spelling habits of 
Spanish-English bilinguals, to analyze them and to see what strategies are 
used in spelling. Doubtless, more needs to be done with the data and with 
more data to be collected from other bilingual areas in the United States 
At the same time, similar research needs to be done in English as a second 
language. The goal of such research necessarily will have to be a program 
of teaching and remediation of the spelling rules of Spanish and English. 

Notes 

1. Frances Aid and John J. Staczek, "Hortographfa Himortal : Spelling 
Problems Among Bilingual Students." Presented at the Symposium on 
Spanish and Portuguese Bilingualism, University of Massachusetts 
November 18-19, 1977, and forthcoming in the Bilingual Review. ' 
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